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To  the  Great  Army  of 

Enginemen 

The  silent  heroes  who  stand  alone  and  bore  holes 

in  the  night  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 

a  minute 
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These  Tales  are  Dedicated 
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/  /tear  the  whistle  sounding, 
The  moving  air  I  feel ; 

T/ie  train  goes  by  me,  bounding 
Oer  throbbing  threads  of  steel. 

My  mind  it  doth  bewilder 

These  wondrous  things  to  scan  ; 

Awed,  not  by  man,  the  builder, 
But  God,  who  made  the  man. 
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The  roar  and  rumble  of  distant  thunder  had  been 
heard  in  the  hills  all  the  morning,  and  along  about 
noon  a  big  black  cloud  came  creeping  up  over  the 
crest  of  the  continent  and  listed  a  little,  when  a 
peak  of  one  of  the  hills  caught  the  lower  corner, 
ripped  it  open,  and  let  the  water  out.  It  didn't 
rain  ;  the  water  simply  fell  out  of  the  cloud,  and 
went  rushing  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  as  it 
rushes  off  the  roof  of  a  house  in  a  hard  April 
shower. 

The  little  fissures  were  filled  first,  then  the  gorges, 
gullies,  and  rough  ravines,  and  when  these  emptied 
into  the  countless  rills  that  ran  away  toward  the  foot 
of  the  range,  every  rill  became  a  rushing  river. 
Leaves  and  brush  and  fallen  trees  were  borne  away 
on  the  breast  of  the  flood,  that  grew  in  volume  and 
increased  in  speed  alarmingly.  When  all  this  water 
came  rushing  down  into  the  main  cafion,  the  song 
of  the  stream  that  rippled  there  was  hushed,  the  bed 
of  the  creek  was  filled  with  big  boulders  that  had 
been  rolled  down  by  the  flood,  and  a  great  river 
went  roaring  toward   the   plain.     Up   through    this 
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narrow,  crooked  cailon  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  ran 
to  Silver  Cliff.  Silver  Cliff  at  one  time  had  thirty 
thousand  people,  then  thirty  hundred,  and  now  not 
more  than  thirty  people  live  there,  unless  their 
business  compels  them  to  do  so.  It  produced  some 
silver,  a  sensational  murder,  one  Congressman,  and 
petered  out. 

When  the  flood  had  gone  a  mile  in  the  main 
caflon,  and  picked  up  eight  or  ten  rai'road  bridges 
and  all  the  dead  timber  in  the  gulch,  it  presented  a 
rolling  front  twenty-five  feet  i.igh  and  reached  from 
hill  to  hill. 

Great  spruce  trees  were  uprooted,  the  track,  with 
the  cross  ties  still  hanging  to  the  rails,  was  ripped 
up,  and  the  rails,  bending  like  wire,  wound  about 
the  rolling  debris  and  clogged  the  caflon.  Then 
the  welling  flood  would  fill  the  whole  gorge,  and 
roll  on  with  such  a  mass  of  bridge  timber  and  fallen 
trees  pushed  in  front  of  it,  that  you  could  see  no 
sign  of  water  as  the  flood  bore  down  upon  you,  but 
only  a  tangled  mass  of  rails  and  ties  and  twisted 
trees.  A  couple  of  prospectors  heard  the  roar  of  it, 
and  climbed  the  caflon  wall  just  in  time  to  save 
themselves,  while  the  little  burros,  with  their  packs 
on  their  backs,  went  down  to  a  watery  grave.  Next 
came  a  long  string  of  freight  teams  bringing  lumber 
down  from  a  little  mountain  saw-mill.  The  rattle 
and  noise  of  the  heavy  waggons  made  it  impossible 
for  the  freighters  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  flood,  and, 
as  they  were  coming  down  the  caflon,  they  had 
their  backs  to  it,  and  so  were  overtaken  in  a  narrow 
place.    Some  of  the  men,  leaping  from  their  waggons, 
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scrambled  up  the  steep  hill  out  of  the  way  of  the 
water,  while  others  took  to  the  tall  trees,  but  when 
the  flood  came,  the  stoutest  trees  in  the  gulch  went 
down  like  sunflowers  in  a  cyclone's  path,  and  the 
luckless  freigh'^c-  mingled  with  the  horses  and 
waggons  and  were  \  /ashed  away. 

Fortunately  f"""  as,  we  were  an  hour  late  in  leaving 
the  junction  that  dv.y,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the 
narrow  part  of  the  canon.  The  engineer  had  been 
watching  the  black  cloud  as  it  came  up  over  the 
range,  and  knew  we  were  due  to  run  into  a  washout 
at  any  moment.  The  very  winds  that  came  down 
the  cafion,  fresh  and  cool,  seemed  to  have  water  in 
them.  The  three-day  coaches  were  filled  with  a 
heterogeneous  herd  pushing  to  the  Cliff",  which,  like 
many  other  camps,  was  then  posing  as  "a  second 
Leadville."  There  were  preachers  and  play-actors, 
miners  and  merchants,  cowboys  and  confidence  men  ; 
and  here  and  there  gaunt-faced  girls  with  peachblow 
complexion  and  wonderful  hair,  billed  for  the  variety. 

Up  near  the  engine  the  express  messenger  sat  on 

a  little  iron  safe.     Upon  either  hip  he  wore  a  heavy 

six-shooter,  and  across  his  lap  lay  a  Winchester  rifle. 

He  was  as  nearly  contented  and  happy  as  men  may 

[reasonably  hope  to  be  on  this  earth.     The  refreshing 

breeze  that  came  to  him  was  sweet  with  the  scent 

of  summer.     The  hills  were  green  and  his  heart  was 

[glad.     But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  hills.     That  very 

[Sunday  morning  he  had  given  it  into  the  keeping 

[of  the  warden's  daughter  as  they  walked   without 

[the  walls  of  the  grey  prison  down  by  the  junction. 

ilmost    within    hearing    of   the    townspeople    who 
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passed  up  and  down,  to  and  from  the  mineral 
springs  that  gushed  from  the  rocks  at  the  entrance 
to  the  great  caflon,  he  had  told  her  the  secret  of  his 
heart.  The  colour,  coming  to  her  face  the  while  she 
heard  the  tale,  told  him  that  she  was  listening. 
When  they  had  come  to  the  corner  of  the  wall,  one 
step  beyond  which  would  bring  them  into  full  view 
of  the  warden's  residence,  he  had  pressed  her  for  an 
answer.  She  could  find  no  voice  to  answer,  but  put 
out  her  hand  as  if  she  would  say  good-bye.  He  took 
it,  and  the  touch  of  it  told  him  all  he  ,yished  to 
know.  Now  he  grew  so  glad,  thinking  it  all  over, 
that  he  clasped  his  hands  together  as  a  girl  would 
do,  and  the  rifle,  slipping  from  his  lap,  shot  down 
into  the  river  that  ran  beside  the  track.  The  door 
at  his  back,  and  next  the  cafion  wall,  was  closed 
and  barred.  The  opposite  door,  overlooking  the 
little  river,  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  to  the 
messenger  sitting  there  came  the  splash  of  water 
and  the  smell  of  pine. 

He  remembered  that  the  agent,  running  alongside 
of  his  car  as  he  was  leaving  the  junction,  had  pointed 
to  the  iron  safe,  and  said :  "  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
gun."  The  little  safe  held  forty  thousand  dollars  in 
paper,  and  over  in  one  corner  of  the  car,  in  an  old 
clay-stained  ore  sack,  were  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

We  were  cutting  across  a  little  piece  of  high 
ground  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  when  the  awful 
flood  burst  forth  from  the  narrow  cafion  just  in  front 
of  us.  The  engineer's  first  thought  was  to  back 
down  and  run  away  from  the  flood,  but  the  recol- 
lection   that    a    double-headed    freight    train    was 
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following  us  caused  him  to  change  his  mind.  The 
train-men  hurried  the  passengers  all  out,  the  mes- 
senger carried  the  mail  and  express  matter  to  a  safe 
place,  and  every  one  gazed  in  wonderment  while 
the  roaring  flood  went  by.  The  main  force  of  it, 
following  the  bed  of  the  creek,  hugged  the  opposite 
hill,  but  none  of  our  party  was  jealous.  Broad  as 
the  valley  was  here,  it  was  soon  filled,  and  the  water 
rose  high  enough  to  float  the  rear  coach,  but  the 
engine,  being  on  higher  ground,  acted  as  an  anchor 
and  held  the  train.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the 
water  had  swept  around  and  carried  away  the  bridge 
which  we  had  just  crossed,  and  there  we  v/ere,  on 
about  three  hundred  yards  of  track,  and  nothing 
before  nor  behind  us. 

The  freight  train,  having  a  clear  track,  backed 
away  to  the  junction,  told  the  story  of  our  distress, 
and  at  midnight  the  company  agent  came  to  the  top 
of  the  cafion  with  a  white  light,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  were  all  taken  out,  and,  after  tramping  over  a 
mountain  trail  for  a  half-hour,  loaded  into  waggons 
and  hauled  back  to  the  junction. 


n. 


"  Let's  have  a  drink  afore  we  go." 

"Nary  drink,"  said  the  dark  man  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that 
wherever  he  sat  would  be  the  head  of  the  table.  "  You 
promised  me  up  in  the  gulch  that  day  that  you'd 
never  get  drunk  again,  an'  I  promise  you  right  now, 
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Skinny,  that  if  you  do  you'll  never  get  sober,  for  I 
intend  to  have  you  shot  while  yer  happy." 

Nobody  replied  to  this.  The  man  addressed  only 
glanced  across  the  table,  and  then,  dropping  his  eyes, 
brushed  the  ashes  from  his  cigar  with  the  tip  of  his 
little  finger.  The  man  at  the  speaker's  right  smiled 
quietly  over  at  his  vis-d-vis,  and  then  there  was  a 
silence  for  a  moment. 

The  freighter  and  the  prospector,  leaning  on  the 
bar,  paid  no  attention  to  the  four  men  who  sat  and 
smoked  by  the  little  pine  table  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  log  saloon.  The  "Lone  Spruce,"  as  the  place 
was  called,  had  done  a  rushing  business  in  the  boom 
days,  but  Ruby  Camp  was  dying,  even  as  Silver 
Cliff,  Gunnison,  and  dozens  cf  other  camps  have  died 
since — as  Creede  is  dying  to-day — and  business  was 
slow.  A  drunken  Utc  reeled  in  and  wanted  to  play 
poker,  shake  dice,  or  shoot  with  any  dog  of  a  white 
man  in  the  place.  When  all  the  rest  had  put  him 
a.side  coldly  he  came  over  to  the  corner,  and  the  dark 
man,  being  deep  in  thought  and  not  wishing  to  be 
disturbed,  arose,  and,  picking  his  way  between  the 
two  guns  which  dangled  from  the  hips  of  the  noble 
red  man,  kicked  him  along  down  the  room  and  out 
into  the  night. 

Having  done  his  duty  in  removing  the  red 
nuisance — for  he  hated  a  drunkard — the  dark  man 
bade  the  barkeeper  good  night  and  passed  out  by 
the  back  door.  The  three  men  at  the  pine  table 
followed  him. 

All  this  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  the  closing 
hour  of  the  week.    Thirty  minutes  later,  when  the 
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four  mountaineers  rode  away  from  the  Black  Bear 
Correl,  it  was  Sunday,  but  the  people  of  Ruby  Camp 
took  no  note  of  time.  When  the  sun  came  up  on 
that  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  it  found  the  dark 
man  and  his  companions  at  the  top  of  the  range 
overlooking  Wet  Mountain  Valley.  Before  they  had 
reached  the  foothills,  the  sun  caught  the  two  threads 
of  steel  that  stretched  away  across  the  park  and  dis- 
appeared at  the  entrance  of  the  cafton  at  the  foot 
of  the  vale.  All  night  they  had  ridden  single  file, 
but  now.  as  they  entered  the  broad  valley,  they 
bunched  their  horses  and  conversed  as  they  went 
along. 

The  dark  man  kept  his  eyes  upon  a  barren  peak 
that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  where  the  rail- 
road track,  gliding  smoothly  over  the  mesa,  seemed 
to  tumble  into  the  cafion  as  swift  Niagara  tumbles 
over  the  falls.  At  that  point  the  little  party  ex- 
pected to  dismount  and  take  the  train  for  the  Cliff. 
The  leader,  who  was  able  to  read  both  print  and 
writing,  had  noticed  a  paragraph  in  the  Denver 
Tribune  to  the  effect  that  the  new  Custer  County 
Bank  would  open  for  business  at  Silver  Cliff  on 
July  lo.  He  had  been  assured  by  his  own  banker 
at  Gunnison  that  the  new  institution  would  be 
perfectly  reliable,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  the  First 
National  of  Denver.  Being  a  man  of  good  judgment, 
he  reasoned  that  the  necessary  funds  for  the  new 
bank  would  in  all  probability  leave  Denver  Saturday 
night,  and  go  up  from  the  junction  by  the  one 
daily  train  on  Sunday.  That  was  why  he  wished 
to  take  the  train. 
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When  they  had  crossed  the  valley  and  entered 
the  wilderness  of  pine  and  cedar,  they  began  to 
search  for  a  side  canon  which  would  lead  them  down 
to  the  main  gulch.  Having  found  a  proper  ravine, 
they  watered  and  grassed  their  horses  and  had 
breakfast. 

It  was  not  yet  noon,  and  the  train,  the  dark  man 
made  out  from  the  time-card  which  he  carried,  would 
not  leave  the  junction  until  2  p.m.  It  would  pro- 
bably be  3  or  3.15  when  it  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
little  rill  upon  which  they  were  encamped. 

Having  breakfasted  and  smoked,  the  men  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  all  save  the  dark  man, 
and  slept  like  tired  children. 

The  leader,  leaning  against  a  moss-covered  spruce 
tree,  watched  a  black  storm  that  was  brewing  in  the 
hills  to  the  north.  Presently  he  heard  a  sharp  clap 
of  thunder.  In  a  few  minutes  there  came  the  roar- 
ing sound  of  a  waterfall,  and  the  dark  man  knew 
that  a  cloud  had  given  way ;  but,  as  the  main  gulch 
was  between  him  and  the  storm,  he  gave  the  matter 
no  serious  thought. 

At  last  the  hour  arrived.  The  four  men,  leaving 
their  horses,  descended  to  the  main  gulch,  only  to 
find  that  there  was  no  railroad  there.  Skinny,  still 
smarting  from  the  effect  of  the  rather  severe  temper- 
ance lectures  he  had  received  the  evening  before, 
looked  at  the  leader  and  started  to  laugh,  but  the 
dark  '^  an  scowled  and  crushed  him.  He  knew  the 
country  and  knew  that  the  road  had  been  there, 
but  was  now  washed  away.  A  little  way  up  the 
caflon  they  came  to  the  torn  end  of  the  track,  and 
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knew  for  a  surety  that  no  train  would  come  up  the 
gulch  that  day. 

The  silent  leader  made  no  show  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  quietly  dismissed  his  men  and  watched 
them  ride  away  toward  the  sunset,  with  their  broad 
hats  tipped  sidewise,  and  their  ever-ready  rifles 
resting  across  their  saddles.  For  himself  he  would 
have  no  rifle.  "Only  a  coward  or  bungler,"  he  used 
to  say,  "will  carry  a  cannon  to  do  the  work  of  a 
forty-five." 

When  the  others  had  passed  out  of  sight,  the 
dark  man  reined  his  own  horse  down  the  cafion, 
intending,  since  he  was  so  near,  to  visit  his  wife  at 
the  junction.  The  recent  washout  had  left  the  bed 
of  the  gulch  almost  m.^  issable,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  midnight  that  the  lone  traveller  came  to  the 
abandoned  train,  lying  like  a  living  thing  that  had 
fallen  asleep  on  its  own  trail.  Finding  the  express 
car  locked,  he  opened  one  of  the  doors  with  a  coal 
pick  which  he  found  on  the  engine.  The  little  iron 
safe  was  securely  locked.  Having  removed  all  the 
explosives  from  the  car,  this  experienced  mountaineer 
quietly  blew  up  the  safe  with  a  few  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite, but  there  was  no  money  in  it.  By  Ihe  light 
of  the  engineer's  torch  he  managed  to  read  a  letter 
that  had  been  left  there  by  the  messenger,  and  which 
was  addressed  to  the  express  agent.  As  the  explorer 
finished  reading  it  he  gave  a  low,  soft  whistle  of 
surprise,  not  much  above  a  whisper,  for  he  was  an 
undemonstrative  man. 

From  the  car  he  returned  to  the  engine,  and  with 
the    clinker-hook    fished    an    old    clay-stained    ore 
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sack  out  of  the  tank.  When  he  had  cached  the 
sack  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  he  hurried  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  junction,  urging  his  horse  over 
the  rough  ground  as  though  he  were  bent  upon  a 
new  and  important  mission. 


III. 

There  was  great  excitement  when  we  arrived  at 
the  junction  without  the  express  messenger,  who 
acted  as  postal  clerk  as  well. 

When  the  local  express  agent  learned  that  the 
messenger  was  not  with  the  rescued  party,  that  the 
conductor  had  been  unable  to  find  him,  and  that  no 
one  could  remember  having  seen  him  since  we 
stopped,  and  he  was  seen  heading  for  the  highland 
with  his  register  pouch  and  some  packages  of  express 
matter  bearing  red  seals,  he  began  to  wire  in  all 
directions.  In  a  little  while  mounted  men  were 
dashing  out  toward  the  hills,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
take  the  trail  at  dawn. 

It  was  plain  enough,  the  agent  argued,  that  the 
messenger  had  taken  advantage  of  the  circumstances, 
and  cleared  out  with  the  wealth  in  his  possession. 
A  thousand  dollars  reward  was  offered  for  the 
capture  of  the  messenger. 

A  deputy  sheriff  made  up  a  posse  of  four,  includ- 
ing himself,  and  put  out  for  the  scene  of  the  robbery. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  leave  town,  and  as 
they  all  knew  the  country,  were  soon  upon  the 
ground  where  the  open  and  empty  safe  left  little  to 
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he  explained.  The  safe,  they  argued,  had  been 
blown  up  by  the  messenger  for  a  blind,  but  they 
would  not  be  fooled. 

The  messenger,  it  would  seem,  had  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  washout  until  the  train  was 
abandoned,  and  then  set  out  upon  a  long  tramp 
through  the  trackless  hills.  He  knew  the  packages 
that  were  most  valuable,  and  with  these  he  filled  his 
pockets.  The  gold  he  must  leave,  for  the  journey 
would  be  a  tiresome  one.  The  country,  which  was 
new  to  him,  was  e>^remely  rough. 

At  times  he  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
gorge,  and  again  at  the  top  of  a  steep  blufif,  and  saw 
before  him  a  black  and  apparently  bottomless  abyss. 
The.-  was  no  moon,  but  the  friendly  stars  would 
guide  him.  Pike's  Peak,  standing  high  against  the 
sky,  showed  him  where  the  east  was,  while  the 
Greenhorn  Range  rose  rough  and  abrupt  to  the  west. 
But  when  he  had  been  upon  his  journey  less  than 
an  hour,  a  grey  cloud  hung  like  a  heavy  fog  on  the 
hills  and  shut  out  all  the  light  from  tlie  heavens  and 
obscured  the  earth.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  mists 
to  clear  away,  he  kept  on  going  and  was  soon  hope- 
lessly lost,  so  far  as  any  knowledge  of  the  points  of 
the  compass  was  concerned.  He  might,  for  what  he 
knew,  be  headed  for  the  hills,  or  he  might  be  walk- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  junction  and  the  State's 
prison. 

At  last,  having  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the 
summit  of  a  little  hill,  he  sat  down  upon  a  huge  rock 
to  rest.  As  he  sat  there,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
sound  like  that  produced  by  horses  stepping  about 
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on  a  stone  floor.  Presently  the  cloud  rolled  away, 
and  although  the  valley  below  was  still  obscured,  the 
stars  were  bright  above,  and  the  crags  of  the  main 
range  stood  out  clean  cut  against  the  western  sky. 
Before  him  he  saw  Pike's  Peak  and  knew  that  a 
little  way  below  him,  hid  in  the  mist,  lay  the 
junction. 

The  sheriff  and  his  posse,  lost  in  the  fog,  had 
halted  in  a  small  basin  and  were  waiting  for  the 
clouds  to  clear  away.  The  sheriff  insisted  that  he 
had  heard  a  man  cough,  and  now  the  little  party 
were  sitting  their  horses  in  silence,  which  was  broken 
only  by  the  nervous  tramping  of  a  broncho.  "  What's 
that  ? "  asked  the  sheriff,  pointing  to  the  rock  above 
them.  "  I  should  say  it  was  a  bear  sitting  on  his 
haunches,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "  I'll  just  tap  it 
with  a  cartridge,"  continued  the  last  speaker,  but  at 
that  moment  one  of  the  horses  gave  a  snort,  and 
instantly  the  figure  of  the  big  messenger  rose  from 
the  rock  and  stood  out  against  the  dark  blue  sky. 
Until  now  he  had  been  sitting  bareheaded,  and 
that  gave  him  the  bunchy  look  of  a  bear,  b'st  when 
he  stood  up  and  clapped  his  bell-topped  ca])  upon 
his  head,  the  sheriff  recognized  him  in  an  instant 

"Let's  drop  him,"  said  one  of  the  men;  "there's 
a  thousand  in  it,  and  if  he  ever  leaves  that  rock  he's 
gone."  >  -i. 

"  Hold ! "  said  the  sheriff ;  "  we  must  give  hii'n  a 
show  to  surrender." 

When  the  four  men  had  swung  their  guns  into 
position,  the  sheriff  commanded  the  messenger  to 
throw  up  his  hands.     Instead  of  obeying,  the  man 
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turned  as  if  he  intended  to  bolt,  and  with  the  first 
move  of  his  body,  the  four  rifles  cracked  almost  as 
one  gun,  and  the  messenger  went  down. 

Throwing  the  bridle  reins  over  the  necks  of  the 
horses,  the  sheriffs  posse  dismounted  and  hurried  up 
the  little  hill,  but  when  they  reached  the  s^^ot  where 
the  messenger  had  stood,  there  was  no  messenger 
nor  sign  of  messenger.  Anticipating  the  rain  of 
lead  he  had  dropped  behind  the  rocks,  while  the 
bullets  passed  over  his  head,  and  by  the  time  the 
posse  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  the  messenger  was  far  up  the 
mountain  hiding  amo'\^  the  crags. 

"  What  d'you  say  now.  Cap } "  asked  the  man 
who  had  been  anxious  to  earn  the  reward.  "  Do  we 
git  'im  nex'  time  er  do  we  let  'im  go  } " 

"  Git  'im,"  said  the  sheriff,  and  the  posse  returned 
to  their  horses. 


IV. 

The  white  cloud  rolled  down  the  mountain  as  the 
fleece  rolls  from  a  sheep  that  is  shorn,  and  lay  in  a 
tumbled  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  grey 
dawn  came  out  of  the  east  and  revealed  the  pealzs 
that  were  hiding  high  up  in  heaven's  blue.  Upon 
either  hand,  before  and  behind  him,  the  messenger, 
crouching  in  the  crags,  heard  the  clatter  of  steel- 
shod  feet  and  knew  that  he  was  being  surrounded. 
Delay  was  dangerous.  The  coming  of  dawn  meant 
death.  The  whispering  winds,  hurrying  away  up  the 
hill,  reminded  him  of  the  approach  of  day. 


t    ■    . 
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His  only  hope  was  in  reaching  a  point  beyond 
which  the  horsemen  might  not  ride,  and  he  hurried 
on  up  to  the  narrow  gulch.  At  the  exit  his  trail 
was  blocked  by  one  of  the  deputies,  and  immediately 
both  men  opened  fire.  Now  for  the  first  time,  since 
it  shot  muzzle  first  into  the  river,  the  messenger 
thought  of  his  rifle.  He  was  by  no  means  an  expert 
with  a  six-shooter,  but  managed  to  hit  the  officer's 
horse  with  his  first  bullet,  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  slug  of  lead  from  a  Winchester  crashed  through 
his  left  shoulder,  leaving  it  shattered  and  useless. 
The  deputy's  horse,  having  received  his  death 
wound,  plunged  wildly  and  made  it  impossible  for 
its  rider  to  take  accurate  aim.  Dropping  his  rifle, 
the  officer  began  to  use  his  revolver,  but  a  chance 
shot  from  the  messenger's  forty-five  pierced  his 
heart.  Another  plunge  of  the  horse  hurled  him  to 
the  ground,  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  and  the 
messenger  was  horrified  to  see  the  crazed  broncho 
bounding  away,  dragging  his  rider,  head  down,  over 
the  jagged  rocks.  The  maddened  animal  appeared 
to  be  blind  with  rage.  He  crashed  through  a  low, 
broad  cedar,  and  a  moment  later  leaped  over  a 
precipice  and  went  rolling  down  the  splintered  side  of 
a  deep  gorge  ;  and  when  the  sheriff  and  his  com- 
panions came  up  the  gulch  they  found  where  the 
horse  and  rider  had  fallen  one  mangled  mass  of 
torn  and  tattered  flesh. 

Made  desperate  by  this  appalling  sight,  the  three 
officers  were  soon  hot  upon  the  trail  of  the  fugitive. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  run  away  from  his  pursuers, 
the    messenger    cached    his    treasure,    took    refuge 
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among  some  sharp  rocks,  and  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  enemy.  To  his  surprise  only  two  men  came 
out  of  the  gulch  ;  the  other,  having  taken  another 
route  in  order  to  head  the  fugitive  off,  was  now  far 
out  of  range. 

The  officers  had  the  advantage  of  being  armed 
with  rifles,  and  to  hold  this  advantage  fought  at 
long  range.  The  besieged,  being  sheltered  by  the 
rocks,  was  able  to  stand  them  off  until  both  of  his 
;;  guns  were  empty,  but  the  moment  he  ceased  firing, 
:  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  began  to  advance.  The 
•;  messenger,  weak  from  his  wound,  worked  nervously 
.  with  his  one  useful  hand,  and  had  barely  succeeded 
i  in  refilling  one  of  his  pistols  when  he  was  surprised 
I  by  the  sound  of  a  gun  almost  directly  behind  him, 
I  and  not  ten  feet  away.  He  turned  his  revolver  upon 
I  the  new-comer,  only  to  find  that  the  man  was  aiming 
1  at  the  deputies.  Without  a  word  he  turned  again 
I  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  at  the  next  crack  of  the 
I  stranger's  pistol  saw  the  left  arm  of  the  sheriff  fall 
I  limp  at  his  side,  while  the  Winchester  it  was  level- 
i  ling  fell  to  the  ground.  "  Now,  damn  you,  fight  fair ! " 
shouted  the  stranger,  advancing.  Following  the  fear- 
less example  of  this  man  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
I  reinforced  him,  the  messenger  came  from  shelter  and 
[began  to  advance  upon  his  assailants.  One  of  the 
j  horses  was  hit  by  a  bullet  and  became  almost  un- 
I  manageable,  so  that  the  sheriff,  finding  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  upon  himself,  and  seeing  that  the  messenger 
had  a  confederate,  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  badly- 
aimed  shot  from  his  companion  shattered  the  ankle 
of  the  messenger,  causing  him  to  fall.     In  an  instant 
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he  rose  to  his  knees  and  began  again  to  use  his  gun. 
The  sheriff,  glancing  at  his  companion,  saw  that  he 
had  been  hit  in  the  head,  for  blood  was  streaming 
down  his  face.  The  battle  had  gone  against  them, 
and  now  the  wounded  sheriff  and  his  bleeding  com- 
panion turned  their  horses  and  galloped  away. 

The  messenger  sank  to  a  sitting  posture,  laid  his 
empty,  smoking  revolver  upon  the  ground,  and  gazed 
at  his  new-found  friend. 

"  Are  you  hit  ? "  asked  the  latter,  coming  toward 
the  young  man,  and  the  messenger  made  no  reply 
until  he  had  given  his  hand  to  the  stranger ;  then 
he  answered,  "Yes." 

The  dark  man  openea  the  messenger's  shirt  (and 
he  did  it  as  deliberately  as  he  had  kicked  the  Ute 
from  the  Lone  Spruce  saloon),  examined  the 
shattered  shoulder  and  then  the  broken  ankle,  and 
asked,  "  Is  that  all } " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wounded  man  ;  "  isn't  that 
enough  ? " 

"  Not  if  they  meant  to  kill  you,  for  they  haven't 
found  your  vitals.  What  a  lot  of  farmers  to  go 
shootin'  a  man  in  the  foot — guess  they  wanted  you 
to  dance.  That  top  scratch  wasn't  bad.  Reckon 
you  must  have  got  that  in  the  previous  engagement, 
eh  ?  The  blood's  begun  to  thicken  up.  I  see  that 
fellow's  hoss  go  over  the  cliff;  gee,  he  must  have 
fell  a  mile." 

The  dark  man  had  risen  after  examining  the 
messenger's  wounds,  and  when  the  latter  looked  up 
his  friend  had  his  own  shirt  open  and  was  squeezing 
at  a  little  pink  spot  just  under  his  right  breast. 
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"My  God!"  said  the  messenger;  "are  you  shot 
tliere  ? " 

"  Yes ;  that  wasn't  a  bad  shot,  only  on  the  wrong 
side." 

"  But  why  doesn't  it  bleed  ? " 
"  It's  bleedin'  on  the  wrong  side,"  was  the  answer ; 
and    then    the    stranger    closed    his    shirt,    looked 
steadily   at   his  companion,  and   asked :    "  Where's 
your  dough  ?" 

"Behind  those  two  rocks  that  are  partly  hidden 
by  the  boughs  of  yon  cedar.  Can  you  bring  it  to 
me }    There  are  five  pieces." 

"  Forty  thousand,  eh  ? "  said  the  dark  man,  as  he 
dumped  the  five  envelopes  beside  the  messenger,  "  and 
it  ain't  worth  the  excitement  you've  gone  through. 
But  I  like  you ;    there's  good  stuff  in  you,  boy." 

"  Half  of  it  ought  to  be  yours,  for  you  saved  me 
I  and  the  money,  too.     But  who  are  you,  and  how 
did  you  happen  to  be  here?"  asked  the  messenger, 
[eagerly. 

"I  got  your  note — the  one  you  left  in  the  safe " 

"  But  that  was  for  the  agent." 
"Yes,  I  know — I  opened  it  by  mistake." 
"My!   but   those   fellows   did   fight  wicked,"  the 
lesscnger  rem.arked,  as  he  picked  up  his  empty  gun 
md  began  to  kick  the  shell  out.     "  Hope  that  was 
)ld  Huerfano  himself  that  went  over  the  bluff." 
"The  devil  you  do!" 

"  Say !    are    you    bleeding    inside  ? "    asked    the 
lesscnger,   as  his  companion  sank  to  the  ground 
ath  the  air  of  a  tired  man. 
"  I  reckon  so.     Can  you  set  a  hoss  ? " 

c 
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"  No,"  said  the  messenger ;  "  but  if  you've  got  a 
horse,  for  heaven's  sake  take  this  money  and  go,  for 
those  wolves  will  return,  and  I'd  rather  they'd  get 
me  without  the  money  than  the  money  without  me, 
or  what  is  more  likely  no'v,  both  of  us,  and  the 
money,  too." 

The  dark  man  put  two  fingers  to  his  lips,  gave  a 
shrill,  wild  whistle,  and  a  beautiful  horse — black  as 
night- -came  leaping  up  from  the  gulch  behind  him. 

"  My !  but  you're  a  verdant  youth,"  said  the  dark 
man,  as  the  messenger  offered  him  the  money,  and 
there  was  a  shade  of  a  smile  about  his  black 
moustache.  "  Come,  let  me  help  you  into  the 
saddle  while  I've  got  strength — be  quick,"  and  he 
reached  to  help  the  messenger  to  rise. 

"  I  shall  never  leave  you  here  alone " 

"  I'll  be  dead  in  twenty  minutes — thirty  at  the 
outside.  Now,  don't  be  a  fool,"  and  he  stooped  to 
lift  the  big  messenger  by  his  wounded  leg.  But  the 
effort  caused  him  to  cough,  blood  spurted  from  his 
mouth,  and  both  men,  weak  from  their  wounds,  fell 
down  in  a  heap,  and  then,  leaning  on  their  elbows, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  the  dan:  man  with  a 
cynical,  the  messenger  with  a  sort  of  hysterical,  smile. 
The  black  horse  sniffed  at  his  master  and  snorted  at 
the  smell  of  blood. 

V. 

The  warden's  dark-eyed  daughter  was  taking  her 
regular  morning  ride  in  the  foothills.  There  were 
no  daily  papers  to  spread  the  news  of  the  place,  and 
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she  had  heard  nothing  of  the  washout  of  the  previous 
day  and  of  the  flight  of  the  messenger.     Yesterday 
he  had  made  her  to  feel  herself  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world.     She  had  gone  to  her  bed  happy,  but 
had  awakened  in  a  dreadful  dream,  and  had  been 
unable  to  sleep  from  that  hour  until  morning.     Her 
heart  was  heavy  within   her  breast.     She   felt  half 
inclined  to  be  angry  with  her  spirited  horse,  who 
was  now  cantering  away  with  her  toward  the  fresh 
green  hills.     At  the  edge  of  the  valley  she  met  three 
horsemen  riding  hard  toward  the  town.    Two  of  the 
men    were    wounded — one   was    bleeding — and   she 
asked  what  was  the  matter.     The  men  appeared  not 
to  want  to  stop,  but  when  she  had  heard,  in  a  con- 
fused way,  something  about  the  express  messenger, 
she    turned    and    rode   by   the   side    of  the    sheriff 
until  he  had  told  her  hurriedly  all  that  had  occurred. 
He    made    her    understand   that   they   had    left   the 
fugitive  and  his  confederate  at  the  top  of  the  gulch 
from  which  they  had  just   emerged,   and   that  the 
"  thief "  was  severely  wounded. 

"  He  is  no  thief,"  she  retorted  ;  "  there  is  some 
mistake." 

"Yes,"  said  the  sheriff,  "we  made  a  mistake  in 
not  shooting  him  down  like  a  dog  at  first  sight ;  but 
he'll  never  leave  those  hills  alive.  In  an  hour  the 
whole  town  will  be  after  him." 

With  that  the  sheriff  drove  the  spurs  into  his 
horse  and  galloped  away  after  his  companions. 

The  dark-eyed  woman  reined  her  horse  to  a  stop, 
and  stood  looking  after  the  deputies.  It  was  some 
moments  before  she  could  realize  the  awfulness  of 
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what  she  had  heard.  "  In  an  hour  the  whole  town 
will  be  after  him," — she  repeated  what  the  sheriff 
had  said.  The  guards  at  the  prison,  those  who  could 
be  spared — even  her  own  father — would  be  upon  his 
trail  to  kill  him.  It  must  not  be.  With  a  pr&yer 
upon  her  lips  the  bewildered  woman  turned  her 
horse  and  dashed  toward  the  hills. 

From  the  valley  the  gulch  showed  plainly,  but 
when  she  found  herself  among  the  rocks  she  became 
confused.  The  heavy  growth  of  pinon  and  cedar 
obscured  her  view,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  she 
galloped  up  and  down  along  the  foothills,  unable  to 
find  the  correct  pass.  Her  horse  was  white  with 
foam.  Her  veil  had  been  torn  away,  and  her  face 
was  bleeding  from  many  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
stiff  branches  of  the  spreading  cedars.  At  times  she 
actually  cried  out  to  God  to  guide  her  to  her  lover, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  innocent.  At  last  she 
found  the  trail  made  by  the  sheriff's  posse  as  they 
came  down  the  gulch,  but  a  moment  later  her  heart 
sank  as  she  heard  the  rattle  of  horsemen  behind  her. 
Presently  she  came  to  the  dead  deputy  and  his 
horse,  but  the  sight  did  not  appall  her.  Nothing 
could  stop  her  now.  Even  in  the  presence  of  these 
silent  witnesses — the  horse  and  rider  slain  by  the 
messenger — she  was  a^^le  still  to  believe  in  his  inno- 
ce*-  e.  Such  is  the  capacity  of  a  woman's  love. 
Now  a  new  trouble  confronted  her.  Her  horse 
refused  to  pass  the  dead.  In  vain  she  urged,  coaxed, 
and  whipped  him  ;  he  would  only  snort  and  turn 
away.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  crowd  of  man- 
hunters  behind  her.    At  last,  having  given  up  all 
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hope  of  getting  her  horse  beyond  the  ghastly  dead, 
she  leaped  to  the  ground  and  continued  on  foot. 
The  horse,  having  been  trained  to  follow  her  as  r 
faithful  dog  follows  his  master,  leaped  the  corpse  of 
his  brother  and  galloped  to  his  mistress.  It  required 
but  a  moment  for  her  to  remount,  and  when  she 
reached  the  top  of  the  narrow  caflon  she  turned  to 
look  behind  her.  The  little  gulch  was  filled  with  a 
stream  of  horsemen,  and  at  the  head  of  the  column 
rode  her  father,  followed  by  the  mounted  guard  from 
the  penitentiary.  From  the  mouth  of  the  gulch  a 
straggling  and  broken  line  of  horsemen  reached  down 
to  the  stage  road,  and  the  stage  road  was  lined 
with  waggons  and  boys  on  burros,  while  out  of  the 
town  and  over  the  valley  men  and  women  swarmed 
like  ants. 

"  It's  awful  for  you  to  have  to  die  for  me,"  said 
the  messenger,  as  the  two  men  leaned  upon  their 
elbows  and  looked  at  each  other.  His  shirt  was 
pasted  to  his  shoulder.  His  shoe  being  filled  up, 
the  blood  was  now  oozing  out  between  the  lacings. 

"It  is  not  awful,"  said  the  dark  man,  rubbing 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  over  the  wound  in  his  breast. 
"  It's  a  useful  ending  of  a  wasted  life.  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  should  die  so  nearly  satisfied.  And 
such  sport!  Why,  that  fight  between  you  and  the 
— and  Huerfano  Bill,  as  you  call  him,  was  the  best 
thing  I  ever  saw,  and  the  last  wild  plunge  of  the 
maddened  horse  !  What  a  climax  !  I  wonder  where 
the  soul  plunges  to  at  that  last  leap.  Stuff!  there  is 
no  soul  and  no  place  to  plunge  to — I've  always  said 
so.     And  yet,"  he  went  on,  looking  steadily  at  his 
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companion,  "when  I  was  near  fainting  a  moment  ago 
I  thought  the  end  had  come,  and  instead  of  darkness 
there  was  dawn — an  awful  dawn — the  dawn  of  a  new 
life,  and  the  glare  and  uncertainty  of  it  frightened  me. 
I  can't  remember  ever  having  been  frightened  before. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  sky  so  blue  ? "  he  asked,  as 
he  leaned  against  a  rock  and  turned  his  face  toward 
the  heavens.  "And  the  hills  so  green,  and  the  air 
so  fresh  and  cool  and  sweet } "  And  again  there 
was  silence,  and  the  wounded  man  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  listen  to  the  life-blood  that  was  trickling 
into  his  lung,  and  wondering  how  long  it  would  take 
it  to  filter  away.  The  messenger  dozed.  The  black 
horse  bit  off  a  mouthful  of  bunch  -grass,  and,  holding 
it  still,  raised  his  head  and  listened.  The  men  sat 
up  and  reached  for  their  arms.  The  sound  of  the 
approaching  army  came  from  the  canon. 

"They've  been  reinforced,"  said  the  dark  man. 
"But  you're  all  right — I  can  square  you  in  two 
minutes — and,  as  I've  got  to  cash  in  anyway,  it 
makes  no  difference.  Look  out — there's  a  woman," 
he  said  excitedly,  as  the  warden's  daughter  emerged 
from  the  cafion  and  galloped  toward  them. 

"  Hello,  gal ! "  said  the  dark  man. 

"  Where  is  he  } "  she  called. 

"  Here !  here ! "  cried  the  messenger  from  behind 
the  rocks,  and  a  moment  later  she  was  bending  o''er 
him.  For  a  brief  moment  she  suffered  him  to  hold 
her  to  his  breast,  and  then,  pushing  him  away,  she 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  in  a  tone 
that  almost  froze  his  blood,  "Are  you  guilty  or 
innocent?    Tell   me    quickly."     13ut   the   messenger 
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appeared  to  be  utterly  unable  to  answer  or  even  to 
comprehend  her  meaning. 

She  stood  up  and  glanced  toward  the  cailon. 

"He's  all  right,  gal — you've  made  no  mistake," 
said  the  stranger. 

"  He  saved  my  life,"  said  the  messenger,  pointing 
to  his  companion.     "  Why  don't  you  thank  him  ? " 

"  How  can  I  ? "  she  asked,  turning  to  the  stranger 
and  offering  her  gloved  hand. 

"  Take  this  package  to  Mrs.  Monaro  in  the  white 
cottage  on  the  river,  down  by  the  smelter — she's 
my  wife ;  you'll  find  her ;  and  if  you'll  take  the 
trouble  to  be  kind  to  her  I  shall  die  in  your  debt 
and  remain  so,  so  long  as  I'm  dead.  Now  take  this 
gun  and  protect  that  boy.  They  won't  fire  on  you, 
and  I  don't  care  to  kill  anybody  else,  now  that  I 
am  already  overdue  in  another  world." 

She  took  the  gun  mechanically,  and  turned  to 
face  the  posse  that  was  at  that  moment  beginning 
to  swarm  from  the  canon. 

"  Are  you  mad  ? "  shouted  the  warden. 

"  Drop  that  gun ! "  cried  the  sheriff,  with  his  left 
arm  in  a  sling. 

The  messenger,  utterly  unable  to  understand  what 
the  row  was  all  about,  attempted  to  rise,  and  in  his 
excitement  stood  on  his  broken  ankle,  and  the  quick 
pain  caused  him  to  fall  in  a  faint. 

"  Look  after  the  boy,"  said  the  dark  man,  and 
the  warden's  daughter  dropped  the  ugly  weapon 
and  lifted  her  lover's  head  from  the  ground. 

"  Drop  that  gun  !  "  repeated  the  sheriff.  A  cowboy 
shied  a  rope  at  the  dark  man,  but  he  dodged  it. 
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"One  minute,"  said  he,  opening  his  shirt  and 
showing  his  death  wound  ;  "  you'll  have  no  trouble 
arresting  me." 

"Where's  the  murderer?"  shouted  an  excited 
citizen. 

"There's  the  chief,"  said  the  dark  man,  pointing 
to  the  wounded  sheriff.     The  sheriff  scowled. 

"  Is  the  express  agent  here  ? "  asked  the  principal 
speaker,  and  a  fat  man  with  a  red  face  came  forward. 

"This  messenger  is  innocent.  I  mean  to  kill  the 
first  man  who  offers  to  lay  a  hand  on  him  ;  after 
that  you  must  protect  him.  This  letter,  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  open,  explains  it  all.  The 
sack  of  gold  he  left  in  the  tank,  you'll  find  where  I 
cached  it  in  the  river  opposite  the  engine.  The 
paper,  I  suppose,  is  all  there  by  his  side.  He  was 
afraid  of  being  robbed,  and  was  trying  to  reach  the 
junction  when  he  was  assaulted  by  these  idiots  whom 
he  mistook  for  robbers,  and  how  well  he  fought,  his 
own  wounds  and  the  dead  man  do^n  in  the  gulch 
will  show  you." 

The  messenger,  having  regained  consciousness,  sat 
up  and  looked  wildly  about.  The  agent,  realizing 
at  a  glance  what  an  awful  mistake  had  been  made, 
fell  upon  the  bewildered  messenger  and  wept  like  a 
woman.  Every  passing  second  added  to  the  general 
confusion  and  excitement.  Cries  of  "  Hang  them, 
hang  them  !  "  came  frequent  and  fast  from  the  rapidly 
increasing  crowd. 

The  warden,  who  also  understood,  lifted  his 
daughter,  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  away 
the  tears  that  were  filtering  through  her  smiles. 
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"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  sheriff  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Because  you're  a  chump,"  said  the  dark  man. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  asked  the  messenger  of 
the  agent. 

"  Where  is  the  murderer  ? "  cried  a  new-comer,  a 
brother  of  the  dead  deputy,  and  then,  catching  sight 
of  the  messenger,  he  ran  straight  toward  him,  holding 
out  a  cocked  revolver  as  though  it  had  been  a  sword 
with  which  he  intended  to  run  him  through.  When 
he  was  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  wounded  man, 
the  dark  man  stmck  him  a  fearful  blow  with  a  forty- 
five.  The  man  went  down,  the  dark  man  coughed, 
and  a  great  flood  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  ; 
he  clutched  at  his  throat  and  fell  for\vard  upon  his 
face. 

When  they  turned  him  over  he  was  dead. 

"  My  poor  dead  friend,"  the  messenger  almost 
moaned,  dragging  himself  toward  the  prostrate  form, 
"  and  I  don't  even  know  his  name." 

"  I  do,"  said  Sheriff  Shone,  who  had  just  arrived 
upon  the  scene  and  pushed  through  the  crowd.  "  It's 
Huerfano  Bill,  the  bandit!" 
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The  Locomotive  that 
Lost  Herself. 

Engine  13  had  been  designed  by  a  geniiw  wlio  was 
called  a  crank.  He  was  the  inventor  of  some  of 
the  most  useful  tools  and  appliances  in  use  in  the 
shops.  He  was  an  enthusiast.  If  he  had  net  been, 
his  design  would  never  have  been  accepted  by 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  rnachincry. 
He  claimed  that  his  new  locomotive  would  .steam 
better,  pull  harder,  and  run  faster  than  any  wiginc 
on  the  K.  P.  She  was  so  constructed  that  she  could 
run  further  on  a  tank  of  water,  the  enthusiast  said, 
than  an  ordinary  locomotive  would  run  on  two ;  and 
that  was  good,  for  water  was  scarce  on  the  plains. 
She  had  patent  lubricators  and  balanced  valves,  new 
inventions  at  that  time,  and  being  fresh  painted  and 
handsome,  she  was  regarded  as  a  good  "catch"  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Smoky  Hill  division.  The 
genius  who  designed  her  had  been  sent  East  to  the 
locomotive  works,  to  superintend  her  construction  ; 
and  long  before  the  engine  was  completed,  the 
mechanics  employed  upon  her  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Western  engineer  was  as  crazy 
as  a  jack  snipe. 
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As  the  locomotive  neared  completion  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  designer  increased.  A  quiet,  undemonstrative 
enthusiasm  it  was,  that  seemed  to  possess  the  soul 
of  the  inventor  and  to  fill  his  life  with  all  that  he 
needed.  Upon  her  growing  skeleton  he  worked 
himself  weary,  and  then  rested  himself  in  quiet  con- 
templation of  his  ideal  engine ;  and  finally,  when 
the  wheels  were  placed  beneath  her  frame,  he  began 
to  see  her  as  she  should  appear  when  completed. 
One  morning  when  the  workmen  came,  they  found 
Hansen's  bed  in  the  engine  tank.  From  that  day 
forward  he  worked  about  her  by  day,  and  slept,  if 
he  slept  at  all,  upon  her  at  night. 

Oscar  Hansen,  a  Dane,  had  yellow  hair  and  a  very 
poor  stand  of  clay-coloured  whiskers.  Like  writing 
and  painting  geniuses,  he  allowed  his  hair  and  beard 
to  grow  and  blow  as  they  would,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  was  about  as  unhandsome  a  man  as  one 
would  meet  in  a  lifetime.  All  this  was  nothing  to 
Hansen.  He  lived  in  his  work,  and  believed  that  in 
time  he  would  run  away  from  Stephenson,  Franklin, 
and  all  the  rest. 

When  the  13  arrived  at  Kansas  City,  Hansen  was 
with  her,  and  he  remained  with  her  day  and  night 
until  she  was  taken  out  to  be  limbered  up  for  her 
trial  trip.  He  insisted  upon  handling  her  himself, 
and  would  not  allow  the  locomotive  engineer  to  touch 
the  throttle  until  the  master  mechanic  came  to  him 
personally  and  remonstrated.  It  was  evident  from 
the  very  first  that  the  engine  was  not  right,  and  the 
engineer  told  Hansen  so  at  the  close  of  the  first 
day  with  her.     Hansen  became   so   angry  that  he 
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threatened  to  kill  the  engineer  if  he  ever  dared  to 
repeat  what  he  had  said.  Every  day  for  nearly  a 
week  the  new  engine  was  raced  around  the  yards, 
and  never  for  a  moment  did  Hansen  leave  her.  His 
wild  hair  became  wilder,  his  deep  eyes  sank  deeper 
into  his  head,  and  his  thin  white  face  became  almost 
horrible  to  see.  At  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  decided 
to  put  the  13  on  the  Denver  Express  for  her  trial 
trip,  and  Hansen  surprised  the  master  mechanic  by 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  run  her. 

"  But  you  are  not  a  locomotive  engineer,"  urged 
the  official,  "and  I  couldn't  think  of  allowing  you  to 
handle  the  engine.  You  may  go  with  her,  if  you 
wish ;  but  the  engineer  must  have  full  control  of  the 
locomotive." 

Hansen  went  sullenly  out,  and  climbed  up  into 
the  cab.  When  the  conductor  came  with  the  orders, 
he  glanced  up,  and  asked :  "  Who's  his  whiskers .' " 

"That  fellow  with  the  tired  look  and  troubled 
tresses,"  answered  the  engineer,  "is  the  idiot  who 
designed  this  machine." 

Hansen  had,  by  insisting  upon  running  the  new 
locomotive  himself,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  every 
engineer  on  the  road,  and  as  this  remark  was  meant 
for  him  to  hear,  he  heard  it.  When  the  conductor 
left  the  engine,  Hansen  crossed  over  to  the  driver's 
side,  and  said :  "  If  you  don't  make  time  to-day,  I'll 
run  her  myself,  and  I'll  send  you  where  you  won't 
want  a  fireman." 

The  driver  only  laughed,  for  the  sanity  of  the 
inventor  had  been  a  debatable  question  ever  since 
his  return  with  the  new  engine. 


f. 
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The  train  to  which  the  13  was  coupled  was  a 
heavy  one,  for  Colorado  was  at  that  time  just 
beginning  to  "  boom."  In  the  first  run,  of  seven 
miles,  they  lost  five  minutes,  but  Hansen  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  watching  his  machine  to  take 
note  of  the  time.  Her  boiler  was  foaming,  as  new 
boilers  usually  do  ;  her  main  pins  were  hot,  and  so 
was  her  engineer.  The  first  stop  was  at  a  small 
town,  and  when  the  conductor  gave  the  signal  to  go, 
the  engineer  was  still  on  the  ground  pouring  tallow 
on  the  pins.  Hansen  became  frantic  at  what,  to 
him,  seemed  unnecessary  delay,  and  springing  to  the 
driver's  side  he  pulled  the  throttle  wide  open  with- 
out releasing  the  air-brakes.  The  engine  lurched 
forward,  and  when  the  slack  was  gone,  her  wheels 
began  to  revolve  at  a  frightful  rate.  The  engineer 
sprang  into  the  cab,  and  found  Hansen  working 
frantically  in  a  vain  effort  to  shut  off  steam,  and 
concluded  at  a  glance  that  the  throttle  had  been  left 
partly  open,  and  that  the  high  pressure  of  steam 
had  forced  it  out.  Now,  when  the  engineer,  fireman, 
and  Hansen  all  seized  the  lever  to  force  the  throttle 
in,  they  sprung  the  stem,  and  the  thing  could  not  be 
closed.  The  engineer  released  the  air  with  the  hope 
that  the  train  might  be  started,  and  in  that  way  the 
engine  could  be  cooled  down  without  doing  any 
great  damage.  But  the  wheels  were  now  revolving 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  engine  had  no  adhesive 
power,  and  the  train  stood  still.  Five,  ten,  fifteen 
seconds  went  by,  and  still  the  three  men  worked, 
each  in  another's  way,  trying  to  shut  off  steam.  A 
solid  stream  of  fire  was  rolling  out  of  the  stack,  and 
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such  sprays  of  sparks  came  from  the  drivers  that 
they  looked  like  living  flames. 

Pushing  Hansen  and  the  fireman  ou^  of  his  way, 
the  engineer  opened  both  injectors  ;  and  what  with 
the  cold  water  going  in  and  the  fire  going  out,  the 
mad  engine  cooled  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  moments 
ground  harshly  and  came  to  a  stop.  It  was  found, 
upon  examination,  that  the  drivers  had  dug  great 
holes  in  the  steel  rails,  and  that  the  tires  on  the 
back  pair  of  driving-wheels,  already  well  heated  by 
the  furnace,  had  loosened  by  expansion  and  slipped 
nearly  off  the  wheels.  In  a  little  while  the  throttle 
was  cooled  and  closed,  and  a  fresh  fire  was  made  ; 
but  when  they  gave  the  engine  steam  she  refused  to 
move.  She  was  uncoupled,  and  still  refused  to  go  ; 
and  then  they  saw  that  her  tires  had  cooled  and 
clasped  the  fire-box,  and  the  fire-box,  expanding, 
held  them  there  and  locked  the  wheels. 

When  they  had  put  out  her  fire,  the  wheels  let 
loose,  so  that  a  yard  engine  could  drag  her  back  to 
the  round-house.  All  the  way  her  scarred  wheels 
ground  and  ground  against  her  frame,  while  Hansen 
sat  in  the  tank  with  his  thin  yellow  whiskers  full  of 
coal  dust,  and  nobody  but  he  knew  that  he  had 
opened  the  throttle. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  while  the  13  was 
being  repaired,  having  her  tires  turned  down  to 
remove  the  slivers  of  steel,  and  getting  reset  and 
repainted,  Hansen  never  left  her  for  a  single  hour. 
His  condition  became  so  pitiable  that  the  engineers, 
who  had  at  first  looked  upon  him  with  contempt, 
now  spoke  kindly  to  him  or  gave  him  no  attention 
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at  all.  He  rarely  washed  now  ;  his  yellow  beard 
was  dark  with  coal  dust,  and  his  death-hucd  face 
was  splotched  with  soot  and  black  oil.  By  the  time 
the  13  was  ready  for  the  road,  Hansen  was  almost 
ready  for  an  undertaker ;  and  when  the  master 
mechanic  saw  him,  he  gave  orders  that  the  inventor 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  engine,  which 
was  to  take  out  the  fast  freight,  a  night  run  of  ome 
importance. 

Hansen  had  hoped,  even  boasted,  that  the  13 
should  never  be  coupled  into  anything  plainer  than 
a  mail  car,  and  now  when  he  learned  that  she  was 
going  out  on  a  freight  run  he  was  frantic.  Formerly 
he  had  insisted  upon  running  the  engine  only  ; 
now  he  wanted  to  run  the  road.  When  the  fore- 
man told  him,  as  kindly  as  he  could,  that  no  one 
would  be  allowed  in  the  cab  of  the  13  except  the 
engineer  and  the  fireman,  the  inventor  glared  fiercely 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  and  entered  the  office 
of  the  master  mechanic.  He  did  not  wait  to  be 
ushered  in,  but  strode  to  the  chief's  desk,  and 
informed  the  head  of  the  motive-power  department 
that  engine  1 3  would  not  go  out  on  freight ;  that 
when  she  did  go  out  she  would  pull  a  passenger 
train,  and  that  he,  Hansen,  would  be  the  engineer. 

The  master  mechanic  was  forced  to  be  firm  wi:'' 
the  man,  whom,  up  to  now,  he  had  avoided  or 
humoured ;  and  he  told  him  plainly  that  the  orders 
given  concerning  the  new  engine  would  certainly  be 
carried  out,  and  that  if  he  became  too  troublesome 
he  would  be  locked  up.  Hansen  raved  like  a  mad- 
1  man,  and  all  the  clerks  in  the  office  were  unable  to 
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seize  and  hold  him.  "  She  is  my  life !  "  he  shrieked. 
"I  have  put  my  soul  into  her,  and  I  will  never 
allow  her  to  go  out  of  my  sight — you  will  be  guilty 
of  murder  if  you  separate  us." 

As  the  mad  inventor  fought  he  frothed  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  perspiration  that  almost  streamed 
from  his  forehead  washed  white  furrows  down  his 
face.  It  was  not  until  the  special  officer  came  with 
handcuffs  that  Hansen  could  be  controlled;  and  as 
the  13  rolled  slowly  across  the  turn-table  he  was  led 
away  to  the  lock-up.  He  became  perfectly  quiet 
now,  and  when  they  reached  the  "Cooler,"  as  it  was 
called,  the  officer  removed  the  handcuffs  and  turned 
to  unlock  the  door.  Hansen,  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  turned  quickly  and  bolted,  and 
was  many  yards  away  before  the  officer,  rattling 
away  at  the  padlock,  knew  that  his  prisoner  had 
escaped. 

The  officer  very  naturally  supposed  that  Hansen 
would  return  to  the  shops  ;  but  he  did  not.  He 
made  straight  for  the  freight  yards,  where  the  13 
stood  steaming,  all  coupled  up  and  ready  to  pull  out 
on  her  night  run  over  the  plains.  The  engineer  had 
finished  oiling,  and  had  gone  into  the  little  telegraph- 
office  where  the  conductor  was  getting  orders.  The 
fireman,  who  was  in  the  cab  looking  after  the  engine, 
saw  Hansen  come  leaping  over  the  strings  of  flat 
and  coal  cars,  with  his  beard  sweeping  round  his 
neck,  and  his  yellow  hair  blown  back  from  his  bare 
head.  As  the  inventor  sprang  upon  the  engine  the 
fireman  seized  him,  only  to  be  hurled  out  over  the 
coal  tank  by  the  desperate    Dane.     Having   freed 
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himself  from  the  fireman,  Hansen  gave  two  sharp 
blasts — "  off  brakes  " — and  opened  the  throttle.  The 
sudden  jerk  broke  the  train  in  two,  four  cars  from 
the  engine ;  and  before  the  astonished  engineer 
could  reach  the  head  end  the  engine  was  in  motion. 
The  mad  driver  knew  enough  to  open  the  sand  lever, 
and  with  a  few  exhausts  the  short  train  was  moving 
so  fast  that  the  trainmen  were  unable  to  reach  it. 
Out  over  the  switches,  already  set  for  the  fast  freight, 
and  down  the  main  line  dashed  the  wild  driver,  while 
a  flood  of  fire  came  from  the  stack  and  rained  upon 
the  roofs  of  cars  and  switch  shanties  along  the  line. 
Flagmen,  coming  out  at  crossings  to  cheer  the  fast 
freight  with  a  white  signal  of  "all  right,"  saw  the 
grim  face  of  Hansen  leaning  from  the  cab  ;  saw  his 
white  teeth  shining,  and  his  yellow  hair  streaming 
back  over  his  shoulders,  as  the  engine  dashed  by. 
Farmers  along  the  line  saw  a  great  shower  of  sparks 
falling  in  their  fields,  and  in  her  wake  the  wild 
engine  left  a  sea  of  burning  stubble  where  red  flames 
leaped  from,  shock  to  rick. 

When  the  fireman,  dazed  and  stunned,  had  been 

picked    up   and    revived,   he    told   them    what   had 

happened,   and    a   despatch    was   vent   to   the    first 

station  out  to  "ditch"   the    13,  which  had   broken 

loose  from  her  train   and  was  running  wild.     This 

station  was  the  meeting  point  for  the  fast   freight 

iand  the  incoming  express,  and   if  the  wild  engine 

^was  allowed  to  pass,  she  must  surely  collide  with 

^the  passenger  train.     The  operator,  who  was  on  duty 

%looking  out  for  these  two  important  trains,  realized 

the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  oj   ned  the  switch  at 
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the  further  end  of  the  siding  to  allow  the  13  to  go 
into  the  ditch  beyond  the  depdt. 

Because  it  was  a  junction  point,  the  station  was 
located  at  the  foot  of  a  long  slope,  down  which 
Hansen  drove  at  a  frightful  rate.  Whatever  of  speed 
he  had  lost  by  iof'nt^  fire  and  wasting  steam,  he 
now  regained  r  *?•  downward  grade.  So  great 
was  the  speed  of  the  train  that  when  the  engine 
struck  the  first  switch  she  left  the  track  and  plunged 
into  the  depdt,  carrying  the  four  loaded  cars  with 
her.  The  fourth  car  contained  giant  powder  for  the 
miners  in  the  mountains,  and  this  now  exploded 
with  terrific  force.  The  agent  and  his  assistant  had 
stationed  themselves  near  the  other  switch  to  witness 
the  performance  of  the  wild  engine  when  she  should 
leave  the  rail,  and  so  escaped  death.  Hansen's 
escape  was  almost  miraculous.  The  engine,  in 
turning  over,  threw  him  upon  Ihe  roof  of  the  low 
station,  the  roof  was  blo\v  aua/  by  the  explosion, 
and  Hansen  was  carried  .  •  nr-*  the  prairie.  The 
special  engine  and  crew  l1;.  %  ib^lowed  upon  her 
blazing  trail  found  the  13  bjr"„d  in  the  burning 
station,  and  Hansen  lying  unconscious  upon  the 
star-lit  plain. 

The  blackened  fields  had  been  ploughed  and 
prepared  for  another  crop,  the  station  was  being 
rebuilt,  and  the  company's  claim-agent  was  busy 
settling  with  the  far.,  rs  along  the  line,  before 
Hansen  was  able  to  vi''  out  in  the  garden  back 
of  the  company's  hospilai.  it  seemed  to  him,  he 
said,  that  he  had  been  ill  all  his  life,  and  that 
?11   he  knew  was  the  short  life  he  had   lived  in  the 
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hospital.  Back  of  that  all  was  a  blank,  save  that  he 
had  a  faint  notion  that  he  had  lived  before,  and 
that  the  world  out  of  which  he  had  come  was 
made  up  of  one  great  sorrow  from  which  he  had 
narrowly  escaped. 

"Is  that  my  name?"  he  asked  of  the  attendant 
one  day  when  his  reason  had  returned. 

"Sure,"  said  the  nurse,  "your  name  vas  Oscar — 
don't  you  know  your  own  name } " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  patient,  wearily ;  "  I  had  for- 
gotten.    What's  my  other  name  1 — Oscar  what  ? " 

The  attendant  was  about  to  reply  when  the  surgeon, 
entering,  gave  sign  for  the  man  to  be  quiet.  "  Rest- 
less," said  the  doctor,  taking  the  patient's  hand,  and 
the  sick  man  caught  at  the  word,  the  meaning  of 
which  his  wreck  of  a  mind  scarcely  comprehended, 
and  repeated :  "  Reslis — Oscar  Reslis — that's  a  nice- 
sounding  name." 

"Yes,"  said  the  surgeon,  deciding  to  let  it  go  at 
that ;  "  Oscar  Reslis  is  a  very  pretty  name." 

The  physical  condition  of  the  patient  improved 
rapidly  enough  now,  but  his  mental  condition  con- 
tinued to  puzzle  the  chief  surgeon  and  his  staff. 
He  was  quiet  enough,  and  seemed  anxious  to  be 
alone — away  from  the  other  patients  and  the 
attendants.  He  would  sit  for  hours  thinking,  think- 
ing hard  and  long,  upon  the  great  problem  of  life, 
and  trying  to  make  out  how  he  came  to  be.  The 
attendants  had  been  instructed  to  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  the  sick  man,  and  this,  as  his  reasoning  powers 
returned,  Hansen  detected.  "Why  do  you  follow 
me  all  the  while  ? "  he  asked  of  his  German  keeper 
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one  day,  when  the  latter  had  trailed  him  down  in 
the  garden. 

"To  se  so  dot  you  done  skedattle — flew  der  coop 
— see  ?    Dat  vos  it ! " 

"Tell  me,  Fritz,"  Hansen  pleaded,  "where  did  I 
live  before  I  came  here  ? " 

"Oh,  ho!"  exclaimed  the  German;  "you  dink  I 
vos  von  fool?  Der  doc  tell  me  I  shall  not  speak 
mit  you  about  your  past  life.  He  say  I  must  use 
say  nix,  une  blay  as  I  don't  lisen — see?" 

"  Then  tell  me  why  they  brought  me  here." 

"Oh!  I  mus  nit,  I  mus  nit  speak  mit  you  about 
your  sickness,  der  doc  sais ;  because,  he  say,  it  vill 
make  you  nut  fly  off.  You  see  it  is  nit  goot  for 
you  to  know  so  much,  because  you  been  kronk  in 
der  cope — see  ?  Dat  vos  it.  Doc  sais  you  must 
not  told  man  a  vat  is  crazy  dot  he  been  crazy,  for 
dot  makes  him  sometimes  still  more  crazy  yet  again 
already.  Dot  is  it.  So  I  vill  not  say  anoder  veard 
from  you." 

Oscar  thought  a  gre:vc  deal  over  his  conversation 
with  Fritz,  and  as  the  days  went  by  he  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  a  prisoner;  that  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  once  before,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
other ;  that  he  had  escaped,  and  he  must  escape 
again.  All  his  time  was  now  occupied  in  forming 
plans  by  which  he  might  free  himself  from  his 
captors,  who  had  no  right,  according  to  his  way  of 
reasoning,  to  hold  him. 

One  night  when  Fritz  was  asleep,  Oscar  dressed 
himself,  slid  down  the  rain-spout,  and  reached  the 
garden.     By  the  help  of  some  grape-vines  that  grew 
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there,  he  was  able  to  scale  the  wall ;  and  once  free, 
he  ran  away  with  all  his  might,  not  caring  where 
his  legs  carried  him  so  they  bore  him  away  from 
his  prison.  It  happened  that,  as  he  reached  the 
yard,  a  freight  train  was  pulling  out  ;  and  seeing  that 
it  was  leaving  the  town,  he  boarded  it  and  rode  away. 
Upon  some  flat  cars  in  this  train  there  were  a  number 
of  narrow-gauge  locomotives  going  out  to  a  mountain 
road  then  being  built  in  the  new  West,  and  in  the 
fire-box  of  one  of  these  engines  Hansen  hid.  The 
train  had  been  out  three  days,  and  was  almost  in  sight 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  Hansen  was  forced 
by  hunger  from  his  hiding-place.  He  was  put  oflf 
at  an  eating-station,  and  the  boarding  boss  took 
care  of  him.  He  said  his  name  was  Oscar  Reslis ; 
and  when  he  was  strong  enough  to  work  he  was 
put  into  the  kitchen  as  dish-washer.  But  being  sober 
and  industrious,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  be  second 
cook.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  cook  got 
drunk  and  lost  his  place,  Oscar  was  made  chief  cook 
at  one  of  the  best-known  eating-houses  on  the  K.  P. 
He  was  a  little  queer  in  his  actions,  but  they  all 
attributed  his  eccentricities  to  his  long  fast  in  the 
fire-box  of  the  dead  engine,  and  treated  him  with 
greater  consideration  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
received. 

When  they  had  hammered  the  kinks  out  of  her 
warped  and  twisted  frame,  and  smoothed  the  dents 
out  of  her  boiler,  the  luckless  locomotive  was  rebuilt, 
painted,  and  rolled  out  over  the  turn-table  with  the 
same  unlucky  number  on  her  headlight.  Nobody 
wanted  her  now.     New  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  not 
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an  engineer  asked  to  be  allowed  to  run  her.  After 
she  had  been  broken  in  again,  and  the  travelling 
engineer  had  passed  upon  her  fitness  for  the  road, 
she  was  ordered  out  on  local  freight.  She  had  no 
serious  trouble  for  some  months,  but  any  number  of 
minor  accidents  were  charged  up  to  her  in  the  con- 
ductor's delay  reports,  and  the  work-book  in  the 
round-house  was  written  full  of  her  troubles.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that  she  had  burned 
more  coal,  used  more  oil,  had  more  repairs,  cost 
more  money,  made  less  mileage,  and  injured  more 
people  than  any  engine  on  the  Smoky  Hill  division. 
She  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
experienced  engineers,  but  she  made  the  same  bad 
record,  if  not  a  worse  one ;  and  neither  engineer  nor 
master  mechanic  was  able  to  put  a  hand  upon  her 
and  say :  "  Here  she  is  wrong."  Her  trouble  could 
not  be  located,  and  most  of  the  men  gave  it  up, 
declaring  that  Hansen  had  "  hoo-dooed  "  her.  One 
day  her  throttle  flew  open  and  stuck,  as  it  had 
upon  her  first  trip,  causing  her  to  run  away, 
kill  her  engineer,  and  injure  a  number  of  train- 
men. After  that  she  was  put  upon  a  construction 
train,  and  made  to  drag  outfit  cars  from  station  to 
station  along  the  line.  But  even  here  she  had  to 
be  followed  up  by  a  machine-shop  to  keep  her  on 
her  wheels. 

In  time  she  came  to  be  the  talk  of  the  whole 
system.  If  a  man  had  a  special  or  a  fast  freight 
behind  him,  he  would  invariably  ask  the  despatcher 
where  the  13  was,  and  he  looked  for  her  at  every 
curve  until  he  had  found  and  passed  her.    She  was 
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always  "  due  "  to  jump  the  track  or  lie  down  between 
stations  in  the  face  of  the  fast  express.  She  became 
so  notoriously  unlucky  that  men  were  hardly  held 
responsible  for  her  capers.  Wrecks  that  would 
have  cost  the  driver  of  another  engine  ten  days 
were  not  reported ;  and  even  serious  accidents 
her  engineer  was  not  called  upon  to  explain. 
So  long  as  she  remained  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  the  master  mechanic  was  satisfied.  She  was 
a  "hoo-doo." 

Meanwhile  Oscar  Reslis  had  become  an  expert 
cook,  and  had  many  friends  at  the  little  Western 
town  that  was  a  flag  station  when  he  stopped  there 
to  break  his  long  fast.  His  mind  seemed  clearer, 
but  he  was  less  cheerful.  A  settled  melancholy 
seemed  fixed  upon  him,  which  none  of  his  associates 
was  able  to  understand.  He  believed  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  Where  he  had  lived,  he  said,  he 
had  been  deeply  wronged  and  persecuted.  He  had 
passed  through  a  great  sorrow,  and  to  his  acquaint- 
ances it  seemed  that  he  had  been  purified  by  pain. 
He  lived  such  a  simple,  sinless  life,  that  those  about 
him  believed  in  him  and  in  the  faith  he  held,  and  in 
time  he  had  a  number  of  converts  to  what  they 
called  the  "Reslis  religion."  He  was  constantly 
preaching.  "Strive  hard,  strive  hard,"  he  would  say 
to  those  about  him.  "  Remember  that  all  the  good 
you  do  in  this  life  will  count  for  you  in  the  life  to 
come.  The  more  you  suffer  here  the  more  you  will 
enjoy  there — be  patient." 

One  sultry  summer  day,  when  all  the  help  were 
complaining  of  the  heat  in  the  kitchen,  the  patient 
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cook  surprised  them  by  beginning  to  sing,  as  he 
went  about  his  work,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before. 

"I  think  I  shall  go  away  soon,"  he  said,  when 
the  second  cook  asked  the  cause  of  his  apparent 
happiness. 

"Where?  Oh,  that  I  do  not  know;  but  to  a 
better  place  than  this,  I  hope !  Not  that  this  is  a 
bad  world ;  but  we  must  advance — go  on  and  up, 
up  and  on,  until  we  reach  the  perfect  life." 

Suddenly  there  came  through  the  open  windows 
two  shrill  blasts  of  a  locomotive  whistle,  and  instantly 
Hansen's  face  grew  joyously  bright. 

"  There  she  is !  There  she  is ! "  he  cried,  bounding 
out  of  the  kitchen,  and  clearing  the  back  fence  at  a 
single  leap.  And  now  he  beheld  the  old  13  just 
pulling  out  with  three  or  four  outfit  cars  and  an  old, 
rickety  caboose  behind  her.  She  was  so  covered 
with  alkali,  dust,  ?.nd  grease,  that  her  number  could 
not  be  seen  ;  but  he  had  heard  her  voice  and  knew 
her.  The  fireman  was  busy  at  the  furnace,  the 
engineer  was  looking  back  to  see  that  the  yardmen 
closed  the  switch  behind  him ;  and  so  the  cook 
climbed  into  the  cab  unobserved.  When  the  fireman 
came  out  of  the  coal  tank  and  found  the  man  there, 
he  concluded  that  the  engineer  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  ride ;  and  when  the  engineer  looked  over 
and  saw  the  fireman  fixing  a  seat  for  the  "dead- 
head," he  thought  the  two  men  must  be  friends, 
and,  as  few  people  ever  came  into  the  cab,  he  was 
rather  pleased  to  find  a  man  reckless  enough  to  ride 
the  13.  ' 
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The  Dane's  face  told  plainly  how  glad  he  was  to 
find  the  lost  idol  of  his  heart.  Dirty,  disgraced — 
almost  despised — drudging  along  in  front  of  her 
wretched  train  of  rickety,  dust-covered  cars,  she  was 
still  beautiful  to  him. 

The  engineer  was  doing  the  best  he  could  with 
the  old  scrap  heap,  for  there  was  a  passenger  train 
coming  from  the  West,  and  the  first  siding  was  nearly 
ten  miles  away.  It  had  been  raining  down  the  line 
the  night  before,  and  the  parched  plain  was  fresh 
and  cool.  Both  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  were 
much  interested  in  the  bareheaded  passenger,  who 
seemed  about  as  happy  as  a  man  can  get  and  live. 
He  took  note  of  every  move  made  by  the  engineer, 
smiling  when  the  engine  blew  off  steam,  and  frowning 
when  the  driver  handled  the  throttle  or  lever  in  a 
rough  or  careless  manner. 

"  Guess  this  is  your  first  ride  on  a  locomotive,  eh  ?  " 
asked  the  driver, 

"  My  first  ride  ? "  cried  Hansen.  "  Don't  you  know 
me?  I  made  this  engine,  and  they  took  her  from 
me,  and  locked  me  up  in  a  prison ;  but  I  shall  never 
leave  her  again.  I  shall  scour  her  jacket,  polish  her 
bell,  repaint  her,  and  she  shall  pull  the  Denver 
Express." 

"If  I  don't  b'leve  it's  the  crazy  Dane,"  said  the 
engineer.     "  Wher'd  you  git  'im  ? " 

"I  didn't  git  'im  at  all,"  said  the  fireman. 
"Wher'd  you  git  'im.>" 

"  Is  that  what  they  call  me  over  there — back  there 
where  we  used  to  live } "  asked  Hansen,  almost 
pathetically. 
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The  engineer  made  no  reply ;  the  fireman  shook 
the  grates,  and  looked  out  over  the  plain,  where  the 
scant  grass,  taking  courage  from  the  recent  rain, 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  look  green  and  cheerful. 

"  Open  her  up !  "  shouted  Hansen.  "  Don't  be  afraid 
of  her.  We  shall  push  right  on  to  the  end  of  the 
run — until  we  find  a  round-house— and  some  tools, 
and  then  we  will  rebuild  her.  How  handsome  she 
will  look  when  she  comes  out!  We  will  paint  her 
black  this  time — all  black — all  but  her  bell ;  and 
that  shall  shine  like  burnished  gold.  Black  will 
become  us  now,  for  we  have  passed  through  great 
trials  since  our  separation.  How  they  have  abused 
you,  my  noble  steed ! "  continued  the  man,  glancing 
along  the  boiler  and  up  at  the  stack. 

The  engine  began  to  roll  and  plunge  fearfully  now, 
and  the  driver,  looking  out,  saw  that  the  rain  had 
been  very  heavy,  and  that  the  track  was  almost 
unsafe.  But  he  dare  not  slow  down  because  of  his 
close  meeting-point  with  the  east-bound  express. 
Instead  of  being  frightened  at  the  capers  of  the 
rolling,  plunging  engine,  the  Dane  seemed  delighted, 
and  leaned  far  out  on  the  fireman's  side,  and  shouted 
and  laughed  as  the  world  went  by.  Although  the 
track  was  clear  and  straight,  the  driver  kept  a 
constant  look-out,  for  he  had  no  air,  and  the  way 
the  train  was  rolling  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
trainmen  to  get  to  the  brakes,  and  when  they  did 
get  to  them  they  were  apt  to  be  out  of  repair. 
Occasionally  they  crossed  deep,  narrow  gullies  on 
wooden  bridges  that  shook  as  the  engine  struck 
them.     These  waterless    streams   in   the   West   are 
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treacherous.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
dry  one  hour  and  bank-full  the  next ;  for  they  will 
often  fill  to  overflowing  in  a  single  minute.  The 
water  at  times  will  roll  down  in  a  solid  wall  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  There  had  been  a  cloudburst  here, 
and  suddenly  the  driver  saw  the  sagging  rails  hanging 
over  a  deep  ravine.  The  bridge  was  gone,  and  there 
was  no  possible  show  for  them.  "  Jump  !  "  he  shouted, 
and  the  fireman  leaped  out  into  the  prairie,  and  the 
engine  plunged  head  first  into  the  stream,  now  almost 
dry.  The  three  or  four  outfit  cars  piled  in  on  top 
of  the  engine,  and  filled  up  the  gap,  while  the  caboose, 
breaking  her  coupling,  leaped  over  the  wreck,  and 
was  thrown  out  on  the  plain  beyond  the  washout. 

When  the  fireman  had  pulled  himself  together,  and 
the  conductor  and  brakemen  had  crawled  from  the 
wrecked  caboose,  bruised  and  bleeding,  they  went  in 
search  of  the  engineer  and  the  crazy  Dane.  What 
they  found  and  failed  to  find,  is  well  known  to 
thousands  of  railroad  men.  It  has  become  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  road  and  of  the  West.  There 
in  the  bed  of  the  narrow  stream,  they  found  the 
outfit  cars  all  in  a  heap.  The  stream — only  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  ,..ear  water — was  rippling  through 
and  around  the  wreck  ;  but  the  locomotive  was  gone, 
and  so  was  her  driver,  and  so  was  the  Dane.  The 
men  stared  at  one  another,  and  when  the  fireman 
told  them  that  the  crazy  inventor  was  on  the  engine, 
they  were  seized  with  a  strange  terror,  and  they  all 
turned  and  scrambled  up  the  bank.  Far  down  the 
plain  they  saw  the  smoke  of  a  locomotive,  and  they 
thought  that  the  crazy  Dane  must  have  caused  the 
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13  to  leap  over  the  washout.  It  must  be  so,  for  the 
engine  had  disappeared,  and  this  discovery  served 
only  to  increase  their  bewilderment. 

Presently  the  conductor  thought  of  his  running 
orders  and  of  the  east-bound  express,  which  they 
were  running  to  meet  at  the  siding  only  a  mile 
beyond  the  washout,  and,  securing  a  soiled  flag 
from  the  old  caboose,  he  ran  with  all  his  might  to 
meet  and  flag  the  approaching  train.  The  arrival 
of  the  express  ey  aed  away  the  smoke  they  had 
seen,  and  made  -in  to  the  crew  of  the  work- 

train  that  their  engine  had  not  escaped,  but  that  she 
was  somewhere  in  the  quicksand  of  the  little  stream. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  crew  and  the  passengers 
of  the  express  could  bring  themselves  to  believe  the 
story  told  by  the  bewildered  freight  crew.  They 
went  down  into  the  stream,  waded  into  the  water, 
and  found  the  sand  firm  enough  to  hold  a  man  up, 
and  some  of  the  passengers  said  the  men  were  crazy, 
and  would  not  believe  the  tale  they  told.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  these  men,  who  were  there  only  a 
few  minutes  after  the  wreck,  doubted  this  story,  that 
men  laugh  to-day  when  the  enterprising  newsboy 
points  out  the  place  where  the  engine  went  down 
and  disappeared  in  the  sand ! 

The  railway  officials,  however,  did  not  doubt  the 
story,  and  they  came  and  dug  and  drifted,  prospected, 
and  ploughed  around  in  the  desert  sands  all  night 
and  all  the  next  day.  After  the  bridge  had  been 
rebuilt  they  went  at  it  in  earnest.  For  days  and 
weeks  and  months  they  worked  away,  digging  and 
sounding  in  the  sand,  and  when  thousands  of  dollars 
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had   been    expended    they   gave    it    up.    The   lost 
locomotive  has  never  been  found.* 

*  The  following  letters,  recently  received  by  the  author,  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader  :— 

"  Office  of  the  General  Superiritendent. 

"Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

"Denver,  Colorado,  March  i,  1896. 

"Cy  Warman,  Esq.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

"  The  !■  t  locomotive  of  which  you  inquire  went  down  in  Sand  Creek, 
a  few  hours'  run  east  of  Denver ;  and  although  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  by  the  company,  the  engine  has  never  been  'Wurd. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 
"  W.  A,  Deuel,  General  Snpt.,  U.  P.  A>." 

"The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company, 
"  (Treasury  Department). 

"Denver,  Colorado,  March  21,  1896. 
"  Mr.  Cy  Warman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  My  Dear  Cy, — I  remember  the  story  of  the  engine  going  down  in 
Sand  Creek  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  recovered. 
"  With  best  wishes,  I  am,  hastily,  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  W.  GiLLULY,  Treasurer  0/ the  D.  cs'  R.  G.  RK." 
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"Keep  that  kid  quiet,"  said  Bankers,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can,"  sait'  his  wife,  trying 
to  hush  the  little  one  who  was  sobbing  and  moaning 
in  her  lap.  In  the  baby's  milk  waggon  a  bitter  fight 
was  going  on  between  paregoric  and  pain,  and  the 
latter  was  dying  hard.  The  wind  drove  the  rain 
against  the  side  of  the  car  and  made  it  rock  to  and 
fro.  "  Emma,"  said  Mrs.  Bankers  to  her  friend,  "  take 
that  bottle  and  hold  it  between  you  and  a  crack  in 
the  car,  and  when  it  lightens  drop  ten  drops  into 
the  spoon.     I  suppose  we  must  not  strike  a  light." 

"  You  bet  you  don't  strike  any  light  here  unless 
you  are  ready  to  give  up  your  chignon,"  said 
Bankers,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  crack 
through  which  he  was  peeping.  Emma  took  the 
bottle,  and  at  each  flash  of  lightning  dropped  a  drop 
of  hush  medicine  into  the  spoon,  and  when  she  had 
put  in  ten  drops  they  gave  it  to  the  baby.  That 
made  twenty  drops  ;  it  was  dangerous,  but  it  was 
sure  death  to  all  of  them  if  the  baby  cried  aloud. 

The  rain  came  in  great  sheets  and  with  such  force 
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that  it  seemed  that  the  car  could  hardly  hold  the 
rail.  It  was  not  a  Pullman  car ;  just  a  common 
red  stock  car  standing  on  a  siding,  with  a  few  arm- 
fuls  of  straw  upon  the  floor.  Occasionally  Banke»s 
turned  to  glance  at  the  two  women  who  were  crouch- 
ing in  one  end  of  the  car,  and  when  the  lightning 
lit  up  their  faces  they  were  fearful  to  behold.  Now 
the  rain,  cold  as  sleet,  came  through  the  cracks  in 
the  car  and  stung  the  faces  of  those  within.  Mrs. 
Bankers  had  seen  three  winters  at  Wood  River,  but 
her  friend,  the  young  woman  who  had  come  out 
to  Western  Nebraska  to  teach  school,  was  in  every 
sense  a  tenderfoot,  and  the  experience  of  this  wild 
night  had  almost  driven  her  mad. 

"There  they  are,"  whispered  Bankers.  Now  the 
women  put  their  eyes  to  a  crack,  and  when  a  flash 
came  they  could  see  a  reef  of  feathered  heads  that 
formed  a  half  circle  around  the  house  like  a  feather 
boa  about  a  woman's  neck.  Half  the  band  dis- 
mounted and  made  a  rush  for  the  cottage.  The 
door  was  broken,  and  the  red  devils  swarmed  in. 
Cne  of  them  took  a  newspaper  and  lighted  it  at 
the  open  fireplace  to  make  a  torch,  and  by  the  light 
of  it  tl'.  little  party  in  the  stock  car  could  see  the 
Sioux  running,  half  crouching,  from  room  to  room, 
in  search  of  the  occupants.  Finding  the  place 
deserted,  and  smarting  under  their  disappointment, 
the  Indians  now  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  by  the 
light  of  it  started  to  loot  the  railroad  station,  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  away. 

The  station-agent  had  been  warned,  as  the  others 
had   been,    by  a   Pawnee    scout,   but    had    bravely 
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refused  to  leave  his  post.  He  had  made  no  light, 
but  sat  in  one  end  of  the  dark  little  room  which 
served  as  ticket-office,  telegraph-office,  and  sleeping- 
room,  and  as  the  Indians  approached,  opened  fire. 
At  the  very  first  shot  the  leader  of  the  murderous 
band  leaped  high  into  the  air,  came  down  on  his 
feet,  leaped  up  again  and  again,  and  finally  fell  in 
a  heap,  to  rise  no  more.  With  a  deafening  yell  the 
angry  band  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  and  began 
to  beat  against  it  with  tomahawks,  clubs,  and  guns. 

Having  emptied  his  rifle,  the  agent  now  took 
up  a  pair  of  45-canbre  revolvers,  and  the  lead  fairly 
rattled  against  the  door,  and  no  fewer  than  a  half- 
dozen  savages  sank  to  the  platform,  causing  the 
besiegers  to  fall  back  a  space.  From  a  distance 
they  began  to  pour  the  lead  into  the  building,  but 
the  agent,  crouching  behind  the  little  iron  safe, 
was  still  unhurt.  An  Indian  brought  a  torch  from 
the  burning  cottage  and  attempted  to  fire  the  station, 
but  the  rain  and  wind  put  out  the  fire.  Two  or 
three  Sioux,  noticing  a  string  of  cars  upon  the 
siding,  began  to  search  for  stock  or  eatable  freight. 
From  car  to  car  they  ran,  thrusting  their  rifles  into 
the  straw.  "  Uh  1 "  said  an  old  buck,  as  his  rifle 
found  something  soft  in  one  of  the  cars,  and  Bankers 
felt  a  hurt  in  his  short  ribs.  Laying  hold  of  the 
side  of  the  car,  the  Indian  began  to  pull  and  strain. 
By  the  merest  chance  he  had  taken  hold  of  the 
car  door,  and  now  as  it  opened  he  thrust  his  hideous 
head  inside.  Bankers  could  have  blown  the  top  of 
the  Sioux's  head  off,  but  he  knew  that  to  fire  would 
be  to  attract  a  dozen  redskins,  against  whom  he  could 
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not  hope  to  hold  out  long.  The  women  scarcely 
breathed.  The  baby,  full  of  paregoric,  slept  as 
though  it  had  already  entered  upon  its  final  rest. 
The  other  two  Indians  had  given  up  the  search 
among  the  empty  cars,  and  gone  back  to  the  station, 
where  the  agent,  having  reloaded  all  his  guns,  kept 
the  gang  hopping  and  dancing  about  the  station 
platform.  The  old  Sioux  at  the  car  door  cocked  his 
head  and  listened.  He  must  have  fancied  he  heard 
something  breathe,  for  now  he  put  his  hands  upon 
the  sill  and  leaped  into  the  car.  He  had  scarcely 
straightened  up  when  Bankers's  rifle-barrei  fell  across 
his  feathered  head,  and  he  dropped  like  a  beef. 
The  schoohna'am  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  that 
was  the  U^t  sound  tliat  came  from  her  corner  for 
som  ime.  The  Sioux  never  moved  a  finger,  and 
Bankers,  having  removed  the  warrior's  firearms  and 
ammunition,  gave  the  gun  ovci  to  his  wife,  and 
then  covered  the  dead  Sioi  <  with  straw.  Already 
the  little  frame  cottage  had  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  the  rain  had  nearly  qucncl  1  the  fire.  Every 
attempt  made  by  the  b  id  to  fire  the  station  had 
ended  in  failure,  and  the  Sioux  were  now  preparing 
to  storm  the  fort.  It  was  hard  for  Bankers  to  keep 
quiet  in  the  car  while  the  jent  sold  his  life  so 
bravely  and  so  dearly  to  '  Sioux,  but  there  were 
his  wife  and  baby  and  the  helpless  schoolma'am, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Bankerses  to  come 
to  this  wild  region,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
tect them  as  best  he  could.  Presently  Bankers  felt 
the  stock  car  vibrate  perceptibly,  as  though  it  were 
being  rolled  slowly  along  the  rail.     His  first  thought 
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was  that  the  Indians  were  pushing  the  empty  cars 
down  near  the  station,  and  that  they  would  set  fire 
to  the  straw,  and  then  there  would  be  no  possible 
escape.  Now  there  was  a  roar  as  of  an  approaching 
train,  and  an  instant  later  a  great  dark  object  hove 
in  sight  and  rolled  past  the  car.  It  was  a  loco- 
motive drawing  a  dozen  box  cars  and  running 
without  a  headlight.  The  shouts  of  the  besiegers, 
the  rattle  of  rifles,  and  the  wild  cry  of  the  night, 
prevented  the  Sioux  from  feeling  the  vibration  or 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  approaching  train. 

The  agent,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  now 
crawled  to  the  key  and  called  Ogallala.  At  the  first 
attack  he  had  wired  for  help,  and  now,  he  told  the 
operator  there,  he  could  hold  the  place  only  a  little 
while  longer.  The  agent  was  still  at  the  key  when 
the  engine,  rolling  up  to  the  station,  shook  the 
building,  and  he  knew,  the  moment  he  felt  the  quiver 
of  it,  that  help  was  at  hand.  Instantly  the  doors  of 
the  box  cars  came  open,  and  a  company  of  Govern- 
ment scouts,  all  Pawnees  except  the  officers,  leaped 
to  the  platform  just  as  the  band  of  Sioux  were 
making  their  last  desperate  charge  upon  the  station. 
Before  they  could  realize  that  reinforcements  wore 
at  hand,  the  Sioux  were  beset  by  the  scouts,  who 
always  fought  to  kill.  The  battle  was  short  and 
decisive,  and  when  the  Sioux  fled  they  left  more  than 
half  their  number  upon  the  field. 

Probably  the  most  anxious  man  in  the  whole  party 
was  the  conductor  of  the  special  train  that  had 
brought  the  scouts  from  Ogallala.  He  had  ridden 
all  the  way  on  the  locomotive,  and  the  moment  the 
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train  stopped  he  had  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  gone 
through  a  shower  of  bullets  to  where  the  cottage 
which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Bankerses  had 
stood.  The  sight  of  the  house  in  ashes  made  him 
sick  at  heart,  but  there  was  still  hope  ;  they  might 
have  taken  refuse  in  the  station,  and,  facing  about, 
the  fearless  conductor  fought  his  way  to  the  door. 
By  this  time  the  Sioux  were  giving  all  their  atten- 
tion to  the  scouts,  and  the  conductor  forced  his  body 
through  the  shot-riddled  door.  The  agent  lay  upon 
the  floor  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  but  he  was  still 
alive.  "  Where  are  they  ? "  asked  the  conductor, 
glancing  about  the  dark  room. 

"Among  the  stock  cars,  if  they  are  still  alive," 
was  the  reply  which  came  in  a  faint  whisper.  "  I 
saw  them  leaving  the  house  at  dusk — go  to  them — 
I'm — I'm  all  right ; "  and  the  conductor,  having 
placed  the  wounded  man  upon  his  bed,  made  for  the 
stock  cars. 

"  Bankers,  where  are  you  { '  he  called ;  and 
Bankers  answered,  only  two  cars  away.  Now  the 
conductor  lighted  his  white  light  and  climbed  into 
the  car.  The  brave  Mrs.  Bankers  greeted  him  with 
a  smile  that  soon  changed  to  tears,  for  in  the  light  of 
the  hand-lamp  she  had  seen  her  baby's  face,  and  it 
looked  like  the  face  of  a  dead  child.  "  Emma,"  she 
called  excitedly,  but  there  was  no  answer.  "  Is  she 
dead  ?  "  cried  the  conductor,  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  holding  the  light  close  to  his  sweetheart's  face. 

"  No,  you  chump!  "  said  Bankers  ;  "she  only  fainted 
when  I  killed  this  Sioux  ; "  and  he  gave  the  dead 
Indian  a  kick  and  rolled  him  out  of  the  car. 
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"  But  the  baby  ? "  pleaded  Mrs.  Bankers. 

*'  She's  all  right,"  said  the  husband.  "  Only  a  little 
too  much  paregoric."    And  so  it  proved. 

"  Here,  Em,"  said  Bankers,  shaking  the  young 
woman,  who  was  regaining  consciousness,  "  brace  up  ! 
You've  got  company." 

"Are  we  all  safe  ?"  asked  the  schoolma'am,  feeling 
for  her  back  hair.  *'  Oh,  my  dear,  brave  frien  J,  you 
have  saved  us  all !  " 

"  Yes,  I  played ,"  said  Bankers,  "  hiding  here 

in  the  straw  while  the  agent  was  being  murdered." 

"  But  you  saved  the  women,"  said  the  conductor, 
who  was  overjoyed  at  finding  all  alive. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bankers  ;  "  that's  something,  after  all." 

And  all  this  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  only  a  scrap  of 
the  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  brave  station  agent  is  an  old  man  now,  and  one 
of  his  legs  is  shorter  than  the  other — the  one  that 
was  shot  that  night.  The  baby,  having  recovered 
from  her  severe  tussle  with  colic  and  paregoric,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  charming  women  in  a  Western 
city.  The  conductor  of  the  soldier  train  is,  at  this 
writing,  a  general  superintendent  of  a  well-known 
railway.  The  snows  of  forty  winters  have  fallen 
upon  his  wife's  hair.  It  is  almost  white,  but  her  face 
is  still  young  and  handsome,  and  I  remember  that 
she  blushed  when  telling  this  story  to  me,  and  recalling 
the  fact  that  she  had  fainted  in  a  stock  car  on  that 
wild  night  at  Wood  River. 
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The  old  engineer  and  I  had  dragged  our  chairs 
round  to  the  south  side  of  the  hospital  and  were 
enjoying,  as  well  as  the  weak  and  wounded  could 
be  expected  to  enjoy,  the  nniountain  air  and  the 
morning.  June  was  in  the  mountains,  but  the  snow 
was  still  heavy  on  the  high  peaks.  The  yellow  river, 
soiled  by  the  Leadville  smelters,  and  still  freighted 
with  floating  mush-ice,  splashed  by  on  its  way  to 
Pueblo  and  the  Tierra  Caliente.  The  little  grey, 
glad-faced  surgeon  came  along  presently  and  told 
Frank  that  he  might  go  home  on  Saturday,  and  that 
made  the  old  engineer,  usually  a  little  mite  cranky 
and  irritable,  as  happy  as  a  boy  about  to  be  loosed 
from  school. 

"Say,  Frank,"  I  began,  "did  you  ever  catch  up 
with  an  Indian  girl  who  could,  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  be  considered  handsome } " 

"Yes,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  placing  well  his  foot 
on  the  top  of  the  railing  and  frowning  from  mere 
force  of  habit.  "  We  were  laying  at  North  Platte  at 
the  time,  that  being  the  end  of  the  track,  and  there 
I  knew  a  Pawnee  maiden  who  was  really  good  to 
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look  upon.  I  never  knew  her  name ;  we  called 
her  'Walk-alone'  at  first,  because  she  seemed  never 
to  mix  up  with  the  other  squaws ;  but  when  Slide 
McAlaster,  the  head  brakeman  on  the  construction 
train,  began  to  make  love  to  her  he  named  her 
Wakalona,  which  he  thought  a  more  fitting  title, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  already  been  called  by  Colonel 
Cody  the  Princess  of  the  Platte. 

"Wakalona's    father,    Red    Fox,   was  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Pawnee  scouts,  and  his  daughter  was 
naturally  something  of  a  belle  among  her  people. 
She  was  tall,  tawny,  graceful,  willowy,  and  wild.     It 
was   a    long   while  before   Slide,    big,    blonde,    and 
handsome  as  he  was,  could  gain  the  confidence  of 
this   stately   princess.      It   was    months    before   she 
would  allow  him  to  walk  with  her,  and  even  then 
the  feathered  head  of  a  jealous  buck  could  always 
be  seen  peeping  from  the  high  grass  and  keeping 
constant   watch  over  the  girl.     Wakalona,  like  the 
other  women,  worked  in  the  fields  when  there  were 
any  fields  to  be  worked,  and  at  other  times  made 
herself  useful  about  her  father's  tent.     Her  mother 
was   dead.     She  was  the  only  child  her  father  had, 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  her.     In  a  battle  between 
the  Sioux  and  the  Pawnees  near  Ogallala  the  Sioux 
had  captured  Wakalona  and  her  father,  and  Buffalo 
Bill  had  rescued  her,  almost  miraculously,  from  four 
of  their   foemen,    three   of  whom    they   had   slain. 
After  that  the  Sioux  had  marked  Red  Fox  and  his 
daughter  as  their  own,  and  many  lures  had  been  set 
to  ensnare  them.     At   North   Platte  Red  Fox  had 
planted  a  little  field  of  corn,  and  it  was  here,  when 
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the  sun  was  low,  that  Slide  used  to  woo  the  dark- 
eyed  Princess  of  the  Platte.  I  used  to  watch  her 
working  in  the  field,  and  when  we  whistled  she  would 
always  pause  in  her  labours  and  look  up  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  the  whistle  of  the  49,  although  she 
never  looked  up  for  the  whistle  of  any  other  engine. 
I  think,  as  she  began  to  lose  her  heart  to  McAlaster, 
that  she  came  to  know  the  sound  even  of  the  bell 
and  the  rattle  of  the  spring-hangers  on  the  old  work 
engine.  Jim  was  McAlaster's  real  name ;  we  called 
him  Slide  because  he  could  never  set  a  brake,  if  he 
used  both  hands,  without  twisting  it  up  so  tight  that 
the  wheels  would  slide,  so  marvellously  strong  were 
his  long  sinewy  arms.  When  we  were  coming  into 
the  Platte  on  a  summer's  evening  Slide  used  to 
jump  off  the  engine,  where  he  always  rode,  open  the 
switch,  close  it  behind  the  caboose,  and  then  stroll 
over  into  the  little  corn-field  where  Wakalona 
worked. 

"  Now,  she  always  knew  he  was  coming,  but,  like 
her  white  sisters,  she  liked  to  play  that  she  didn't, 
and  when  he  would  steal  up  behind  her  and  catch 
her  in  his  arms  (if  no  one  was  looking),  she  would 
start  and  shudder  as  naturally  as  a  country  school- 
ma'am. 

"We  went  in  the  ditch  one  day.  Slide  had  his 
ankle  sprained  and  was  obliged  to  ride  in  that  evening 
in  the  caboose.  I  whistled,  as  usual,  for  the  station, 
and  in  the  twilight  saw  the  Indian  girl  still  working 
in  the  field  and  waiting  for  the  sweet  surprise  for 
which  she  had  learned  to  wait.  As  we  pulled  in 
over  the  switches  I  glanced  out  into  the  field  again, 
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feeling  sorr/  for  Slide  and  for  his  sweetheart  as  well, 
but  now  uhe  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  When  we 
had  made  the  big  brakeman  comfortable  in  the 
hospital  tent,  he  signalled  me  ahead,  and  when  I 
bent  over  him  he  pulled  me  down  and  whispered, 
'Wakalona,'  and  I  knew  what  he  meant  I  found 
her  father  and  told  him  that  the  brakeman  had  been 
hurt,  and  asked  him  to  allow  his  daughter  to  see  the 
sufferer  in  the  surgeon's  tent.  Red  Fox  was  much 
surprised.  We  had  been  an  hour  late  coming  in  that 
evening ;  it  was  now  dark,  and  Wakalona  had  not 
been  seen  by  any  of  her  people  since  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  I  told  the  warrior  that  I  had  seen  her 
working  in  the  field  as  we  were  nearing  the  station, 
and  how,  when  I  looked  again,  a  moment  later,  she 
was  gone. 

"With  a  start  the  brave  chieftain  threw  up  his 
hands,  and  then  controlling  himself  with  a  great 
effort,  he  signed  to  me,  and  I  followed  him  out 
into  the  field.  The  Indian  put  his  face  close  to 
the  ground,  when  I  had  shown  him  where  she 
was  standing  when  I  saw  her  last,  and  when  he 
straightened  up  he  looked  all  about  him  and  said, 
'  Sioux.'  I  brought  a  white  light  fror .  the  locomotive, 
and,  by  the  light  of  it,  the  wily  Inuian  made  out 
that  two  of  the  hated  tribe  had  slipped  up  behind 
the  helpless  girl  and  seized  her  and  carried  her  away. 
Presently  he  brought  a  blade  of  corn  to  me  and  upon 
it  there  was  a  tiny  drop  of  blood,  and  yet  he  insisted 
that  his  daughter  had  not  been  killed.  Later  he 
assured  me  that  she  had  not  been  carried,  but  had 
walked  away  taking  a  different  direction  from  that 
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taken  by  the  Sioux,  Now  I  saw  it  all.  She  had 
heard  our  whistle,  and  while  she  waited  for  her  lover 
the  panther-like  Sioux  had  stolen  upon  her. 

"  What  mental  anguish  must  have  been  hers  when 
she  realized  that,  instead  of  the  protecting  arms  of 
her  fair  god,  the  arms  of  murderers  were  around 
her!  Love,  like  the  locomotive,  is  a  great  civilizer. 
Wakalona  had  tasted  the  joy  of  love,  and  life  had 
become  dear  to  her.  The  past,  for  her,  was  veiled 
in  dark  mystery,  the  future  was  little  better,  but 
already  she  had  begun  to  feel  that  beyond  it  all 
there  must  be  a  brighter  and  better  world.  Once 
she  had  asked  McAlaster  about  the  future,  and  he, 
touched  by  the  earnestness  of  her  nature,  had  told 
her  in  his  own  way  a  story  his  mother  had  told  to 
him  many  a  time — the  story  of  the  Christ.  'Think 
of  a  big  awkward  clown  like  me,'  said  Slide,  'trying 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  future — trying  to 
convert  this  white-souled  woman  who,  without  know- 
ing it,  has  been  the  means  of  making  me  a  better 
man.' 

"  I've  noticed  all  along,  though,  that  love  of  a 
good  woman  always  makes  a  man  gentler,  braver, 
and  better. 

"  When  Red  Fox  had  explained  to  me  that  Waka- 
lona had  not  been  killed,  but  had  wandered  away,  I 
urged  him  to  call  the  scouts  and  search  the  plains 
for  her  ;  but  he  shook  his  head.  '  It  is  true  that  my 
child  has  not  been  killed,'  he  said  sadly,  'but  she  is 
dead.  It  is  true  that  she  still  walks  the  earth,  but 
she  is  dead  to  me  and  to  all  her  people ; '  and  the 
great  brave  bowed  his  head  in  silent  sorrow. 
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"  Then  I  remembered  having  heard  that  an  Indian 
who  had  lost  his  scalp  was  looked  upon  as  one 
demented  or  dead,  and  I  knew  then  what  had 
happened  to  the  Princess  Wilalona. 

"  How  best  to  break  the  news  to  poor  McAlaster 
was  a  question  over  which  I  pondered  on  my  way 
back  to  the  camp.  He  was  strong  and  sensible.  He 
had  seen  many  a  comrade  pulled  out  of  a  wreck 
mangled  almost  beyond  recognition.  He  had  been  in 
more  than  one  Indian  fight,  but  he  had  never  lain 
helpless  upon  a  stretcher  and  Hstened  to  a  tale  such 
as  I  might  tell,  and  I  wo'iVJ  not  tell  it.  I'd  lie 
first,  and  so  I  did.  And  while  I  framed  a  story  of 
how  Wakalona  had  gone  that  very  day  to  visit  a 
neighbouring  camp,  the  poor  princess  wandered  over 
the  prairie.  All  night  she  walked  the  trackless 
wilds,  and  when  the  stars  paled  laid  down  upon  the 
damp  earth  to  sleep.  She  knew  that  she  was  ex- 
jjected  to  die,  that  she  ought  to  die,  but  she  shunned 
death  ;  not  from  any  dread  of  it,  but  for  the  love  of 
life.  No  doubt  she  fully  intended  to  die,  but  she 
would  put  the  thought  of  it  by  for  a  little  longer,  and 
dream  of  the  pale-faced  brave.  Ah,  he  might  love 
her  still,  who  could  tell,  for  the  white  people  were  so 
strange.  She  slept,  and  doubtless  dreamed  of  the 
little  field,  of  her  father,  of  the  twilight  time  and  of 
the  sweet  surprise  of  her  lover's  arms  about  her,  and 
then  she  started  up  suddenly,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head,  and  the  recollection  of  her  misfortune 
made  her  heart  sad,  and  soon  she  slept  again. 

"  When  she  awoke  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens. 
She  was  hungry  and  thirsty.     The  blood  had  dried 
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in  her  midnight  hair,  and  now  she  went  down  to 
the  river  to  drink  and  bathe  her  fevered  face.  Then 
she  sat  by  the  river  for  a  long  time  trying  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  die,  but  she  could  not.  There  was 
a  certain  amount  of  mystery  about  the  river,  and  she 
liked  to  look  upon  its  quiet  face.  Where  did  it 
come  from,  and  where  was  it  going  >  Then,  in  her 
wild  way,  she  likened  her  life  to  the  river.  Where 
did  she  come  from,  and  where  was  she  going  ?  She 
couldn't  make  it  out.  Only,  she  remembered  that 
her  teacher,  the  brakeman,  had  said  something  about 
another  world  beyond  the  sky,  but  he  was  still  in 
this  world,  and  she  was  lotn  to  leave  it  ;  and  so 
she  sat  all  through  the  long  summer  day  with  her 
hands  locked  over  her  knees,  rocking  to  and  fro,  half 
crooning  and  half  moaning — 

"  •  VVb  jn  the  great  red  sun  is  half  in  the  sky 

And  half  in  the  earth,  then  the  dead  must  die.' 

"  She  knew  that  she  was  counted  among  the  dead 
by  her  people,  and  if  she  returned  to  them  she  would 
be  drowned  in  this  river  when  the  sun  went  down. 

"Yes  ;  it  was  clearly  her  duty  now  to  die,  and  she 
would  drown  herself  at  the  set  of  sun.  Having 
reconciled  herself  to  her  fate  she  fell  asleep,  and 
when  she  awoke  the  sky  was  all  studded  with  stars. 
She  had  slept  over  the  death-time,  ard  now  must 
wait  another  sunset.  She  went  down  to  the  river 
and  bathed  her  face.  Uh,  the  mystery  uf  the  river ! 
Where  did  it  come  from,  and  where  was  it  going  ? 
Would  it  bear  her  back  to  her  lost  lover }  No,  it 
was  flowing  towards  the  morning,  and  would  carry 
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her  further  away.  She  turned  away,  haunted  by  the 
conviction  that  she  had  no  place  in  this  world,  for 
she  had  heard  them  sing  in  the  death  chant — 

"  'The  shadows  lie  upon  the  shore, 

The  dead  shall  walk  the  earth  no  more.' 

"And  yet  ?ihe  could  not  put  out  of  her  heart  the 
longing  to  live  ;  and,  setting  her  face  from  those  she 
loved,  she  wandered  out  over  the  star-lit  plain.  All 
night  she  tramped  through  the  sagebrush  with  never 
a  pause  for  rest  or  sleep,  and  when  the  red  sun  swung 
out  of  the  earth,  she  tramped  on  and  on.  The  sun 
poured  its  pitiless  rays  upon  her  wounded  head,  her 
soiled  mantle  trailed  upon  the  dewy  ci'rth,  her  tired 
feet  were  torn  and  bleeding,  and  yet  to  all  these  ills 
she  gave  no  thought.  Vaguely  now  she  remembered 
that  she  had  a  fixed  purpose,  a  certain  duty  to  per- 
form, and  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  all.  She  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  river  ;  but  even  now  when  she 
looked  for  it,  the  river  was  not  to  be  seen.  Her 
lips  were  parched,  her  throat  seemed  to  be  burning. 
The  wide  waste  o'er  which  she  wandered  lay  quiver- 
ing in  the  white  glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  Away 
at  the  outer  edge  cf  this  shipless  sea,  the  grey  air 
trembled  ;  her  brain  whirled,  she  swooned  and  fell 
to  the  earth. 

"The  cool  night  wind  was  about  her  when  she 
came  to  herself  again,  but  she  could  remember  but 
dimly  the  ovents  of  the  past  ;  and  so,  half-dazed,  she 
wandered  on.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she  came  to  a 
little  station  where  there  was  a  lone  operator  and  a 
water  tank.     The  station-agent  gave  her  food  and 
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offered  her  shelter,  but  she  shook  her  head  and 
asked  him  where  the  river  lay.  The  spectacle  of  a 
woman  wandering  about  half-crazed,  halt-starved, 
and  alone,  was  a  sad  one  ;  and  the  operator,  feeling 
his  own  utter  loneliness  tried  to  perr.uade  her  to 
stay.     Pointing  to  the  west,  she  began  to  chant — 

"  '  Wlien  the  great  red  sun  is  half  in  the  sky 

And  half  in  the  earth,  then  the  dead  must  die.' 

"  Then  she  bared  her  bowed  head,  and  he  saw  the 
little  round  red  spot  where  the  skin  had  been  cut 
away,  and  understood.  This  revelation,  he  ^' over, 
caused  the  agent  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  save  the 
hapless  maiden  from  herself. 

"After  much  coaxing  he  succeeded  in  getting  her 
intD  his  little  rooai  in  the  rear  of  the  telegraph-ofifice, 
where  she  soon  fell  asleep.  The  sun  went  down  and 
still  she  slept,  and  he  knew  she  was  safe,  at  least 
for  another  day.  The  darkness  deepened  on  the 
desert  waste,  the  evening  wore  away,  the  operator 
got  'Good  night'  from  the  despatcher  at  Omaha, 
and  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  Presently  he  was 
awakened  by  a  sound  as  of  a  door  closing  softly. 
He  stole  into  the  little  back  room,  only  to  learn  that 
his  guest  had  gone.  He  slipped  outside  and  listened, 
but  save  for  the  doleful  cry  of  a  lone  wolf,  the  night 
*vas  voiceless,  and  he  returned  to  his  narrow  room. 

"  Next  day,  when  the  sun  was  falling  away  in  the 
west,  the  operator,  sitting  at  his  little  table,  noticed 
a  shadow  m  the  door,  and  looking  up  beheld  the 
sad  face  of  the  Indian,  gaunter  and  sorrier  than 
before.      Again    he    gave    her    food,    and   from    his 
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medicine-chest,  which  in  those  days  was  furnished 
by  the  company  to  all  agents  and  conductors,  he 
brought  medicated  bandages,  which  he  bound  about 
her  torn  ankles,  and  ointment,  which  he  put  upon  her 
wounded  head.  After  that  she  continued  to  come 
to  him  every  day,  to  accept  a  meagre  meal,  and  at 
night  to  steal  away  and  sleep  upon  the  prairie  with 
only  the  stars  above  her.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
she  was  almost  well  again.  Now  the  woman  that 
was  in  her  nature  caused  her  to  long  for  some  one 
to  whom  she  might  tell  her  story,  in  whom  she  might 
confide  ;  and  she  told  it,  as  well  as  she  could,  to  the 
agent.  He  helped  her  to  arrange  her  hair  so  as  to 
hide  the  hateful  scar  at  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
persuaded  her  to  return  to  her  people.  '  If  the  white 
man  loved  you  once,  he  will  love  you  all  the  more 
now,  and  he  will  save  you  from  your  people  if  they 
try  to  molest  you,'  was  the  agent's  encouraging 
advice,  and  she  determined  to  return. 

"Slide  McAlaster's  severely  sprained  ankle  had 
become  strong,  and  he  was  at  work  again.  The 
name  of  Wakalona  was  never  mentioned  by  the 
Indians,  for  to  them  she  was  dead.  It  was  never 
mentioned  by  the  whites  when  it  could  be  avoided, 
for  no  one  cared  to  tell  the  awful  story  to  the  brake- 
man  ;  and  so  he  lived  from  day  to  day  expecting 
her  to  come  home.  His  was  the  only  cheerful  face 
in  the  camp  during  those  two  weeks.  He  was  happy 
in  the  morning,  hoping  that  the  day  would  bring  her 
back,  and  happy  again  at  night,  for  there  was  one 
day  less  of  waiting  for  her  return.  And  she  did 
come  back.     One  night,  when  the  rain  was  pouring 
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down,  she  opened  the  door  of  her  father's  tent  and 
waited  to  be  welcomed  home.  The  old  scout  was 
pacing  his  tent,  for  he  had  not  ceased  to  grieve  for 
his  daughter,  but  now  that  she  had  returned  to 
him,  as  one  from  the  grave,  her  coming  served  only 
to  augment  his  misery.  At  sight  of  her  he  had 
taken  a  step  or  two  toward  the  tent  door,  and  then 
pausing  to  look  upon  her  for  the  last  time,  his  face 
grew  grave  as  he  pointed  a  long  arm  down  the 
darkness.  In  a  hoarse  voice  he  uttered  those 
ominous  words :  '  The  shadows  lie  upon  the  shore — 
to  the  river  begone.'  With  a  despairing  look,  the 
princess  turned  back  into  the  rain-swept  night,  and 
now  a  new  danger  confronted  her.  The  guards 
had  seen  her  at  the  tent  door,  by  the  dim  light  of 
a  grease-lamp,  and  now  they  seized  and  bound  her. 
Her  father  had  left  to  her  the  one  chance  of  flight, 
the  guards  had  shown  less  pity.  And  while  she  sat 
bound  and  guarded  in  a  darkly  lighted  tent  her  lover 
slept  and  dreamed  of  her  coming,  not  a  hundred 
yards  away.  The  day  dawned  grudgingly,  the  dark- 
ness seemed  reluctantly  to  leave  the  earth,  the  sun 
remained  behind  the  dark  clouds,  from  which  the 
rain  continued  to  fall  in  torrents.  At  noon  the  rain 
ceased,  the  sun  came  out,  meadow  larks  carolled  free 
in  the  blue  above,  but  the  hapless  '*^kalona  lay 
fettered  in  a  rain-soaked  tent.  Thv  i-jry  of  her 
capture  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  for  me  Indians 
knew  that  the  United  States  army  officers  would 
interfere  if  they  learned  that  the  princess  was  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  darkness  of  their  ignorance 
they  believed  that  they  were  doing  their  duty. 
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"  On  account  of  the  rain  we  had  not  gone  out  that 
day,  but  late  in  the  afternoon  an  order  came  from  the 
despatcher  for  us  to  run  light  to  Omaha  to  bring 
out  a  train  of  steel.  As  we  pulled  out  over  the 
switches  I  noticed  a  great  crowd  of  Pawnees  down 
by  the  river  near  the  railroad  bridge.  As  we  ap- 
proached we  could  see  that  they  were  waving  their 
hands  and  putting  up  weird  signals.  Now  as  the 
engine,  still  creeping  along,  working  the  water  out 
of  her  cylinders,  neared  the  bridge,  McAlaster  sud- 
denly cried, '  Wakalona ! '  and  leaped  to  the  ground.  I 
stopped  the  engine,  and,  looking  over,  saw  Wakalona 
seated  in  a  canoe  with  her  head  bowed  down  almost 
to  her  knees.  A  stalwart  Pawnee  sat  in  one  end  of 
the  canoe  holding  a  single  oar,  while  another  Indian, 
equally  well  proportioned,  sat  near  the  girl,  whose 
feet  were  fettered,  and  whose  hands  were  bound 
behind  her  back, 
chant — 


Now  the  whole  band  began   to 


"  '  The  shadows  lie  upon  the  shore, 

The  dead  shall  walk  the  earth  no  more.' 

"  The  sun  sat  like  a  great  red  wheel  that  had  sunk 
hub-deep  in  the  sand,  and  when  half  the  rim  was 
below,  and  half  above  the  earth,  the  second  stanza 
of  the  death-chant  arose  from  the  river,  as  the  boat 
was  pushed  out  into  the  stream — 

"  '  When  the  great  red  sun  is  half  in  the  sky 

And  half  in  the  earth,  then  the  dead  must  die.' 

"  Now  for  the  first  time  Wakalona  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  she  beheld  her  lover  leaping  from  the  shore. 
A  few  long  strokes  brought  him  within  reach  of  the 
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little  boat,  and  he  climbed  aboard.  The  Indian  at 
the  oar  stood  up  and  faced  him.  The  big  brake- 
man  swung  his  long  right  arm,  caught  the  Pawnee 
under  the  ear,  and  over  he  went.  Reaching  down, 
he  lifted  the  other  Indian  bodily,  turned  him  half 
over,  and  with  all  his  might  drove  him  head  first 
into  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

"While  this  was  going  on  the  little  bark  was 
drifting  rapidly  toward  the  bridge.  McAlaster  cut 
the  cord  that  bound  the  woman,  seized  the  oar,  and 
made  the  land  just  below  the  engine.  Lifting  the 
girl  in  his  arms,  he  ran  up  the  dump,  placed  her  in 
the  caboose,  and  we  were  off.  As  we  reached  the 
cast  end  of  the  bridge  I  looked  back,  and  saw  the 
baffled  band  swarming  in  from  the  west,  but  even 
as  they  ran  the  sun  went  down,  the  death  hour  had 
passed,  and  they  turned  back  to  their  tents." 
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"Smoky  Hill  was  the  end  of  the  track  at  that 
time,"  said  the  old  engineer,  shifting  his  lame  foot  to 
an  easy  position.  "  We  had  built  a  round-house — a 
square  one,  with  only  two  stalls  and  room  at  the  back 
for  three  or  four  bunks  and  a  work  bench.  To 
protect  ourselves  against  the  Sioux  we  had  lined  the 
house  up  to  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
filled  in  behind  the  lining  with  sand. 

"  Indians  were  thicker  than  grasshoppers  in  Kansas 
in  the  days  of  the  building  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and 
scarcely  a  day — never  a  week — went  by  without 
a  fight.  At  first  they  appeared  to  be  awed  by  the 
locomotives,  but  in  a  littlo  while  their  superstitious 
fear  had  vanished,  and  they  were  constantly  setting 
lures  to  capture  the  *  big  hoss,'  as  they  called  the 
engine.  One  day  we  were  out  at  the  front  with  a 
train  of  steel,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  west  of  the 
Hill.  It  had  been  snowing  all  day  in  little  fits  and 
spits,  and  near  nightfall  the  clouds  became  thicker 
and  darker,  and  before  the  sun  had  gone  down  the 
snow  was  falling  fast.  By  the  time  the  last  rail  had 
been  unloaded  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  as  the  engine 
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was  headed  west,  we  were  obliged  to  back  up  all  the 
way  to  Smoky  Hill.  The  conductor  and  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  composed  of  Government  scouts,  took 
a  stand  on  the  rearmost  flat-car,  and  when  I  got  a 
signal  I  opened  the  throttle  and  began  to  poke  the 
blunt  end  of  the  construction  train  into  the  darkness. 
Ordinarily  I  hate  running  backward  at  night,  but  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  a  real  relief  to  know  that 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  well-armed  soldiers  between 
you  and  whatever  the  darkness  holds.  Three  or  four 
men  with  white  lights  were  stationed  at  intervals 
along  the  tops  of  the  ten  or  twelve  cars  that  made  up 
the  train.  The  house  car,  or  caboose,  was  next  the 
engine,  and  upon  the  top  of  this  car  stood  the  fore- 
man of  the  gang,  and  from  him  I  was  supposed  to 
take  my  '  tokens.' 

"  We  had  been  in  motion  less  than  ten  minutes 
when  I  saw  the  conductor's  light  (we  were  going  with 
the  storm)  stand  out,  and  following  this  movement 
all  the  lights  along  the  train's  top  pointed  out  over 
the  plain,  and  I  began  to  slow  down.  Instantly  a 
dozen  shots  were  fired  from  the  darkness.  Muffled 
by  the  storm,  the  sound  came  as  if  a  pack  of  fire- 
crackers were  going  off  under  a  dinner  pail,  and  we 
all  knew  what  we  had  run  into.  '  Injuns ! '  shouted 
the  fireman,  leaping  across  the  gangway,  '  and  they're 
on  my  side.'  '  Keep  your  seat,'  said  I ;  '  they're  on 
my  side,  too.' 

"Now  all  the  white  lights,  following  another 
signal  from  the  conductor,  began  to  whirl  furiously 
in  a  short  circle.  That  was  my  notion  precisely. 
If  they  had  prepared  to  ditch  us,  we  might_as  well 
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go  into  the  ditch  as  remain  on  the  tops  of  the  cars 
to  be  picked  ofif  by  the  Sioux,  so  I  opened  the 
throttle  and  began  to  back  away  again  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  Indians  had  prepared  to  ditch  our 
train.  They  had  placed  a  great  pile  of  cross  ties  upon 
the  track,  expecting  that  when  we  struck  them  our 
train  would  come  to  a  dead  stop.  This  small  party 
which  had  fired  upon  us  was  the  outer  watch,  the  main 
band  being  huddled  about  the  heap  of  ties  where  they 
expected  us  to  halt,  and  where  most  of  the  amuse- 
ment would  occur.  The  track  was  newly  laid,  and  as 
billowy  as  a  rough  sea,  but  this  was  no  time  for 
careful  running.  The  old  work  engine  soon  had  the 
empty  train  going  at  a  thirty-mile  gait,  and  then  we 
hit  the  tie  pile.  The  men  on  the  rear  car,  which 
was  now  in  front,  had  anticipated  a  wreck,  and  retired 
in  bad  order  to  the  centre  of  the  train.  The  Indians, 
who  had  only  a  faint  notion  of  the  power  and 
resistance  of  a  locomotive,  stood  close  together  about 
the  pile  of  ties.  The  falling  snow  had  made  the  rail 
and  timbers  so  wet  and  slippery,  that  when  we  hit 
the  stack  of  wood  the  ties  flew  in  all  directions. 
Some  of  them  were  thrown  to  the  tops  of  the  carb, 
and  others  flew  into  the  mob  of  redskins,  knocking 
them  into  confusion.  A  fine  buck,  who  must  have 
been  standing  on  the  track,  was  picked  up  in  the 
collision  and  landed  upon  the  top  of  the  second  car, 
right  at  the  conductor's  feet.  The  fellow  was  con- 
siderably stunned  by  the  fall,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  his  condition,  the  scouts  seized  and  bound  him 
with  a  piece  of  bell-cord,  taking  care  to  remove  an 
ugly  knife  from  his  raw-hide  belt.     The  band  was  so 
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surprised  to  see  the  train  plough  through  the  wreckage, 
that  they  forgot  to  fire  until  we  had  almost  passed 
them,  and  a  great  flood  of  fire  from  the  engine  stack 
was  falling  among  them.  They  then  threw  up  their 
guns,  those  who  were  still  on  their  feet,  and  let  go  at 
us,  but  none  of  the  bullets  affected  our  party. 

"When  we  reached  the  station  the  Pawnees  who 
were  among  the  scouts  recognized  our  captive  at  once 
as  IJear  Foot,  a  noted  and  very  wicked  chief.  When 
the  Sioux  came  to  himself  and  realized  that  he  was 
a  captive,  he  became  furious.  He  surged  and  strained 
at  the  bell-rope,  but  in  vain,  and  finally  he  gave  up. 

"  When  we  had  eaten  our  supper  we  all  went  into 
the  round-house,  soldiers  and  all ;  for  we  knew  the 
Sioux  would  make  a  desperate  effort  to  rescue  their 
chief  before  the  night  was  out. 

'*  Now  ap"]prcciating  the  importance  of  our  capture, 
the  captain  in  command  had  set  four  powerful  Pawnee 
scouts  to  guard  Bear  Foot,  the  Sioux  chief.     It  was 
no  sure  thing  ti:at  we  would  be  able  to  stand  the 
Indians  off  till  morning,  and  as  the  storm  had  knocked 
the  wires  down,  we  had  been  unable  to  telegraph  to 
Lawrence    for   reinforcements.     The  fact  that  their 
brave  chief  was  himself  a  captive  would  increase  the 
wrath  of  the  red  men  without,  and  taking  even  a 
moderate  view  of  the  situation,  we  were  in  a  hard 
hole.     I   for    one  would   have  gladly  bartered   our 
captive  and  the  glory  of  the  capture  away,  for  the 
assurance  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  on  the  following 
morning,  but  I  dared  not  hint  such  a  thing  to  the 
captain,  much  less  to  the  Pawnees. 
"The  four  scouts,  with  their  prisoner,  were  placed 
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in  the  coal  tank  of  the  locomotive,  while  the  fireman 
and  I  occupied  our  places  in  the  cab  and  kept  the 
steam  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  If  at 
any  time  it  seemed  to  me  the  fight  was  going  against 
us,  and  the  Sioux  stood  a  chance  to  effect  an  entrance, 
I  was  to  pull  out  for  Lawrence  with  the  captive  and 
fetch  assistance,  provided  I  did  not  meet  a  west-bound 
train  and  lose  my  locomotive.  I  rather  liked  this 
arrangement,  risky  as  it  was,  for  it  was  preferable  to 
remaining  in  the  round-house  to  be  roasted  alive. 
Then,  again,  I  disliked  fighting — that's  what  we  fed 
and  hauled  these  soldiers  around  for.  They  were  so 
infernally  lazy  in  times  of  peace,  that  I  used  almost 
to  pray  for  trouble,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  least  once  a  week  to  earn  their  board  and 
keep.  Now  that  the  opportunity  seemed  to  be  at 
hand,  I  had  no  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  excite- 
ment and  glory  of  being  killed  in  real  battle,  and  so 
sat  nodding  in  the  cab  of  old  49. 

"  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  one  of  the  men 
on  duty  heard  a  low  scraping  sound,  like  that  made 
by  a  hog  crawling  under  a  gate.  A  moment  later 
the  noise  w^as  repeated,  and  when  the  same  sound  had 
been  heard  three  or  four  times,  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand flashed  a  bull's-eye  lamp  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  and  the  light  of  it  revealed  three  big  braves 
standing  close  together,  while  a  fourth  was  just  creep- 
ing in  under  the  door.  Then,  as  if  the  idea  had 
struck  all  of  them  at  once,  they  threw  their  guns 
up  and  let  go  along  down  the  ray  of  light,  and  the 
lieutenant  fell  severely  wounded.  The  scouts  returned 
the  fire,  and  four  Indians  fell. 
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"  The  report  of  the  rifles  within  the  building  had 
been  answered,  and  immediately  a  shower  of  lead 
rained  and  rattled  upon  the  wooden  doors  from  with- 
out. One  of  the  scouts  picked  the  bull's-eye  lamp 
up  and  placed  it  upon  the  work  bench,  training  the 
light  upon  the  double  doors  immediately  in  front  of 
my  engine.  Our  men  knew  how  useless  it  would  be 
to  fire  into  the  sand-stuffed  sides  of  the  building,  and 
not  caring  to  put  themselves  into  a  position  where 
they  could  fire  effectively  above  the  wainscoting,  they 
very  wisely  kept  close  to  the  ground  and  allowed  the 
Sioux  to  empty  tiieir  guns  into  the  sand. 

"Presently,  hearing  no  sound  from  within,  the 
attacking  party  ceased  firinr^,  and  began  to  prowl 
about  the  building  in  search  of  a  weak  spot  through 
which  they  might  effect  an  entrance.  The  fate  of  the 
three  early  callers  who  had  hogged  it  under  the  door, 
kept  them  from  fooling  about  that  trap  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.  In  a  little  while  the  whole 
place  was  as  still  as  the  tomb,  save  for  the  soft  flutter 
of  steam  from  the  safety-valve  of  the  49.  Bear  Foot 
knew  what  was  going  on.  Even  though  he  could  see 
nothing,  he  knew  that  his  faithful  followers  were 
working  his  release ;  and  now,  when  all  was  silent,  he 
shouted  from  the  coal  tank  to  his  braves  to  break 
the  door  and  come  in.  Before  the  Pawnee  scouts 
could  pound  him  into  a  state  of  quietude  he  had 
imparted  to  his  people  the  particulars  of  his  where- 
about, and  immediately  the  whole  band  threw  them- 
selves against  the  front  of  the  building. 

"The  house  fairly  trembled,  the  Indians  surged 
from  without,  and  the  great  doors  swayed  to  and  fro, 
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threatening  at  any  moment  to  give  way  and  let  the 
flood  of  bloodthirsty  redskins  in  upon  us. 

" '  Stand  together  ! '  cried  the  captain  to  his  men. 

" '  Put  on  the  blower  and  get  her  hot,'  I  called  to 
the  fireman,  for  I  knew  the  frail  structure  could  not 
withstand  the  strain  much  longer.  As  often  as  the 
fireman  opened  the  furnace  door  to  rake  his  fire,  the 
glare  of  the  fire-box  lit  up  the  whole  interior  and 
showed  four  dead  Sioux  near  the  door.  One  of  them 
lay  across  the  rail,  and  I  found  myself  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  pilot  of  the  49  would  throw  him  off,  or 
whether  I  must  run  over  him.  Now  it  seemed  that 
the  whole  band  had  thrown  themselves  against  the 
building,  and  the  yelling  was  deafening.  Above  it 
all  I  heard  our  captain  shout :  '  Get  ready,  Frank  ! ' 

" '  I  am  ready,'  said  I. 

" '  All  right,'  said  he, '  shoot  it  to  'em,'  and  I  opened 
the  sand  valves  and  the  throttle.  I  have  often 
thought  what  a  temptation  it  was  for  those  soldiers 
to  leap  upon  the  engine  and  make  their  escape ;  but 
although  they  all  understood  perfectly  what  was 
going  on,  not  one  of  them  took  advantage  of  this 
'last  train  out.' 

"Just  as  the  'Big  Hoss'  moved  with  all  her 
ponderous  and  almost  irresistible  weight  toward  the 
front  of  the  building,  the  double  doors  sagged  toward 
me  like  the  head  gate  of  a  great  reservoir  that  is 
overcharged,  and  then  I  hit  'em.  The  big  doors, 
being  forced  from  their  hinges,  fell  out  upon  the  red- 
skins, and  they  were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  The 
pilot  ploughed  through  them,  maiming  and  killing 
a  score  of  them,  and  on  went  the  49  over  the  safe 
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switches,  which  had  already  been  set  for  her  before 
the  fight  began.  The  confusion  caused  by  the  awful 
work  of  Big  IToss,  which  they  regarded  as  little  less 
than  the  devil,  was  increased  when  the  Indians  who 
remained  unhurt  realized  that  the  engine  was  making 
away  with  their  chief,  for  he  had  told  them  how  he 
was  held  a  captive  in  the  belly  of  the  big  horse. 

"All  effort  for  the  capture  of  the  round-house  was 
instantly  abandoned,  and  the  Sioux,  as  one  man, 
turned  and  ran  after  the  locomotive.  The  captain  in 
command  of  the  scouts,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  of  his  foe,  and  of  the  fact  that  his  force  was 
in  the  dark  building,  while  the  Sioux  were  out  upon 
the  whitened  earth,  quickly  massed  his  men  at  the 
open  door  and  began  to  pour  a  murderously  wicked 
fire  into  the  baffled  Sioux,  who,  like  foolish  farm  dogs, 
were  chasing  the  49  over  the  switches. 

"All  the  Indians  who  were  crippled  by  the  engine 
were  promptly,  and  I  thought  very  properly,  killed 
by  the  Pawnee  scouts,  and  the  rest  were  driven  away. 

"  It  was  a  desperately  risky  run  from  Smoky  Hill  to 
Lawrence,  with  no  running  orders,  and  due  to  collide 
with  a  west-bound  special  or  an  extra  that  might  be 
going  out  to  the  rescue  with  a  train  load  of  material ; 
but  the  officials,  fearing  that  something  might  arise 
which  would  cause  us  to  want  to  come  in,  had  very 
wisely  abandoned  all  trains  the  moment  the  wires 
went  down,  and  so  we  reached  Lawrence  just  before 
day  without  a  mishap. 

"  My  first  thought  was  of  our  captive.  Bear  Foot, 
who  had  made  track  laying  dangerous  business  for 
our  people  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  but  upon 
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looking  about  I  saw  only  four  Pawnees,  and  concluded 
taat  the  fierce  fellows  had  killed  the  chief  and  rolled 
him  off. 

"  '  Where's  Bear  Foot  ? '  I  demanded. 

"'Here,'  said  a  Pawnee,  who  was  quietly  seated 
upon  the  manhole  of  the  engine  tank,  and  he  pointed 
down.  During  the  excitement  in  the  round-house  at 
Smoky  Hill  the  Sioux  had  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  escape,  and  had  been  quietly  dropped  into  the 
tank,  where  he  had  remained  throughout  the  entire 
run. 

"  Now,  it's  one  thing  to  stay  in  a  tank  that  is  half 
filled  with  water  when  the  engine  is  In  her  stall,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  inhr.bit  a  place  of  that  kind 
when  a  locomotive  is  making  a  fly  run  over  a  new 
track.  After  much  time  and  labour  had  been  lost 
fishing  for  the  chief  with  a  clinkcr-hook,  one  of  the 
scouts  got  into  the  tank,  which  was  now  quite  empty, 
and  handed  Bear  Foot  out. 

"When  we  had  bailed  him  out  and  placed  him 
alongside  the  depot  where  the  sun  would  catch  him 
early,  the  coroner  came  and  sat  on  him  and  pro- 
nounced him  a  good  Indian." 
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When  the  Rio  Grande  Western  was  a  narrow-gauge 
road  it  was  very  crooked.  Even  in  the  Utah  desert 
there  were  many  curves  among  the  sand  hills  that 
have  been  piled  up  during  the  last  few  thousand  years. 
A  locomotive — one  of  a  type  known  as  "sewing- 
machines,"  because  all  their  machinery  was  in  sight 
— was  trying  to  make  a  spur  for  the  general  manager's 
special,  against  v,-hich  she  had  a  time  order.  The 
time  was  growing  alarmingly  short,  and  the  driver  of 
the  light  engine  knew  that  the  man  on  the  special, 
with  the  G.  M.  behind  him,  would  be  crowding  the 
limit.  These  "sewing-machines"  were  famous  riders. 
The  springs  were  so  light  and  so  perfectly  adjusted, 
that  one  of  these  locomotives  would  ride  as  easily  to 
the  engineer  as  a  Pullman  car  does  to  a  commercial 
traveller,  with  one  seat  for  himself  and  another  for 
his  feet.  As  the  little  machine  rocked  round  the 
corners,  screaming  at  every  curve,  the  engineer  and 
fireman  kept  a  sharp  look-out  ahead,  at  the  same  time 
counting  the  minutes  and  reckoning  the  miles  that  lay 
between  them  and  the  spur. 
Down  the  desert  one  of  the  swiftest  engines  on  the 
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road  was  trembling  away  toward  the  sewing-machine, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  minute  the  two  locomotives 
were  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  each  other. 

To  be  allowed  to  "  pull  "  the  general  manager  is  an 
honour  earnestly  striven  for  by  engineers,  and  when 
once  obtained  it  is  carefully  guarded.  Whatever 
record  a  man  makes  at  the  head  of  such  a  train  is  sure 
to  count  for  or  against  him,  since  he  is  then  directly 
under  the  eye  of  the  management.  The  chances  arc 
always  in  favour  of  a  good  run,  for  the  train  despatcher, 
with  his  own  reputation  at  stake,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  the  track  clear.  He  will  hold  a 
passenger  train  ten  minutes  rather  than  hold  the 
special  five.  Another  point  in  favour  of  the  special 
engineer  is  the  fact  that  he  is  due  at  no  particular 
point  at  any  specified  time,  and  having  no  time-card 
to  hold  him  down,  he  may  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
train  to  suit  himself.  He  is  always  an  experienced 
runner  who  knows  the  road — knows  every  low  joint 
and  high  centre,  every  curve  and  sag  on  his  division  ; 
consequently  the  officials  put  no  limit  upon  the  speed 
of  the  train,  but  leave  it  all  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  engineer.  It  was  a  clear,  dry  day  in  the  early 
autumn,  the  very  best  tiijic  of  year  for  a  fast  run,  and 
"  Old  Sam "  had  been  gauging  his  speed  for  fifty 
miles  back  so  as  to  hit  Coyote  spur  on  the  dot,  and 
break  the  record  for  fast  running  on  the  Alkali 
division. 

By  the  rules  of  the  road,  five  minutes  were  allowed 
for  the  variation  of  watches,  but  the  rule  is  not  always 
respected,  and  as  the  man  on  the  special  was  known 
to  be  a  daring  driver,  the  sewing-machine  crew  saw 
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that  they  were  in  a  close  place  long  before  the  smoke 
of  the  approaching  locomotive  was  seen.  Now  they 
had  barely  five  minutes  left,  and  nothing  for  the 
variation,  and  the  coveted  siding  four  miles  away. 
At  last  there  remained  but  a  single  mile,  and  only  a 
minute  to  do  it  in.  The  throttle  was  wide  open,  and 
the  little  engine  was  rolling  so  that  the  bell  ran  con- 
tinually. The  fireman  had  put  in  his  last  fire,  and 
was  now  straining  his  eyes  to  catch  the  smoke  of 
the  special.  The  engineer,  with  his  left  hand  on  the 
whistle-rope,  clung  to  the  side  of  the  cab  to  keep  from 
being  thrown  out  of  the  right  of  way. 

The  wheels  under  the  sewing-machine  were  so 
small  that  the  best  she  could  do  was  forty-five  miles, 
and  now  when  she  came  down  to  the  very  last  second, 
there  was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  her  and 
the  meeting-point,  but  at  that  moment  the  flying 
wheels  of  the  special  engine  crashed  over  the  switch 
.id  shut  her  out.  The  little  sewing-machine,  hid 
among  the  sand  hills,  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
reach  the  passing-point  at  which  she  was  already 
overdue.  The  man  on  the  special  was  just  beginning 
to  feel  sure  of  his  position,  when  he  rounded  a  curve 
and  saw  the  light  engine  emerging  from  a  shallow  cut, 
Of  course,  he  shut  off  and  tried  to  lessen  the  force  oi 
the  collision,  but  to  stop  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  fireman  on  the  light  engine  saw  the  special, 
and  warned  his  companion,  for  they  were  curving  to 
the  left  and  the  driver  could  not  see,  but  the  four  men 
kUv-vv  iV^t  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  prevent  a 
dreadful  collision,  and  that  in  a  few  seconds'  time 
they  would  all  be  piled  up  in  a  heap.     Both  drivers 
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had  called  to  their  firemen  to  jump,  and  the  firemen 
had  turned  to  their  windows.  The  special  engineer 
was  in  the  act  of  reversing,  that  he  might  take  the 
good  opinion  of  the  official  with  him.  The  other 
driver  only  shoved  the  throttle  lever  in,  braced  him- 
self, and  awaited  the  shock. 

A  man  who  has  never  lived  up  to  what  he  thought 
his  last  moment  on  earth,  and  survived  to  tell  about 
it  afterward,  can  never  know  how  much  business  one 
can  transact,  in  his  mnid,  during  that  moment  in 
which  he  waits  and  listens  for  the  swish  of  the  scythe. 
But  one  does  not  always  review  his  past  life  at  such 
a  moment ;  often  he  wastes  time  thinking  upon  a 
mere  trifle.  Lafe  Pence  was  in  a  wreck  the  next 
day  after  his  election  to  Congress,  and,  although  he 
had  been  a  Democrat,  and  had  become  a  Populist, 
he  gave  no  thought  to  the  past  nor  the  future,  but 
said  to  himself,  as  the  sleeper  plunged  down  an 
embarkment,  "  Now,  what  the  devil  was  I  elected 
for  ?  " 

The  driver  of  the  special  engine  had  a  boy,  and 
this  boy  had  climbed  up  on  a  picket  fence  to  kiss  his 
father  good-bye  that  morning  ■.  their  home  in  Salt 
Lake,  but  he  slipped  fell,  ana  hung  there  with  a 
fence  picket  through  t)  t  sjat  f  his  first  pair  of 
trousers,  and  it  was  v;  .,j  funny  that,  now  as  the 
engineer  recalled  the  c'.cumstance,  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed  as  heartily  rs  he  had  ever  laughed 
in  his  life.  The  fireman,  casting  a  farewell  glance  at 
his  companion,  saw  him  laughing,  and  concluded,  in 
his  last  moment,  that  the  driver  had  suddenly 
become  insane,  but  as  he  glanced  ahead  where  death 
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was  waiting,  he  was   not  sure    that    he  was   sane 
himself. 

The  driver,  having  finished  his  laugh  and  still 
feeling  no  shock,  looked  ahead.  The  track  was  clear  ! 
He  unlatched  the  reverse  lever  and  threw  the  engine 
in  the  forward  motion,  and  the  speed  of  the  train, 
which  had  been  but  little  checked,  carried  them  away 
down  among  the  sand  hills.  The  driver  looked  at 
the  fireman,  and  asked  :  "  Did  you  see  anything  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  fireman.  "  Did  you  .-' "  and  the 
driver  said  "  no,"  tried  his  water  and  opened  the 
throttle,  and  the  engine  whirled  away,  while  the  fire- 
man returned  to  his  place  at  the  furnace  door. 

The  two  men  scarcely  glanced  at  each  other  again 
until  they  stopped  for  water  at  Green  River,  but  each 
in  his  own  mind  was  recalling  all  the  wild  tales  of 
ghost  trains  he  had  ever  heard.  Each  was  firm  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  but  he  would 
never  tell  it — not  for  his  job. 

The  oflScials  in  the  special  train  felt  the  resistance 
of  the  engine  when  the  engineer  shut  off  and  reversed, 
and  the  general  manager,  turning  t  ■  the  super- 
intendent, asked,  with  surprise  :  "  When  did  you 
put  in  that  siding  ? " 

"  What,  back  there?  That's  Coyote  spur,  and  has 
been  there  for  six  months,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  know  very  well,"  said  the  manager,  "  where 
Coyote  spur  is,  for  we  waited  there  fifteen  minutes 
for  No.  8  going  down  the  other  day,  but  we  just 
passed  a  siding  on  the  north." 

The  superintendent  was  inclined  to  be  funny,  but 
the  colonel,  stroking  his  long  grey  Pcffcrs,  icmarked 
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that  he  had  seen  a  locomotive  standing  at  the  point 
mentioned,  and  "  as  trains  arc  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  and  passing  between  stations,  I  take  it  that 
there  must  be  a  siding  there."  There  was  just  a 
twinkle  of  mirth  in  the  colonel's  eyes,  which,  despite 
the  finger  marks  left  about  them  by  the  touch  of 
time,  are  still  bright  with  the  -sparkle  of  youth,  but 
the  superintendent  was  utterly  unable  to  understand 
the  general  manager. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while,  but  the  general 
manager  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  He  pressed  the 
button,  and  when  the  black  porter  came  in  he  asked  : 
"  Did  you  see  an  engine  on  a  siding  back  a  ways, 
George  ?  " 

"  No,  sah,  I  haven't  saw  no  engine  :  d'ain't  no  sidia' 
'ccpt  Ci-ote  spur,  an'  dat  was  clear." 

"  Send  the  conductor  to  me,"  said  the  official,  and 
when  the  conductor  came  in  the  manager  asked  to 
look  at  the  rutming  orders. 

"Run  special  to  Grand  Junction,  avoiding  all 
regular  trains.  Extra  engine  57  has  until  5.55  to 
make  Coyote  spur  against  you." 

"  What  time  did  you  pass  the  spur  ?  "  demanded 
the  colonel. 

"  Precisely  at  5.55,"  said  the  conductor,  now  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  manager's  air. 

"  Is  there  a  siding  between  here  and  Coyote  ? " 
asked  the  colonel,  and  the  superintendent,  being  at  a 
loss  to  make  out  what  the  manager  was  driving  at, 
started  to  leave  the  car,  but  was  called  back. 

"  There  is  not,"  was  the  conductor's  reply. 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  the  colonel,  "  there  was  not  when 
we  went  down,  but  there  is  now,  for  I  saw  a  locomo- 
tive standing  there." 

The  conductor  laughed,  as  the  superintendent  had 
done,  but  the  colonel  offered  to  risk  a  case  of  cham- 
pagne that  he  had  seen  no  ghost  train,  and  the 
superintendent  took  the  bet  as  the  easiest  way  of 
settling  an  argument  which  was  about  to  become 
embarrassing. 

When  the  special  reached  Green  River  the  party 
went  into  the  eating-house,  where  supper  had  been 
ordered,  and,  as  was  his  habit,  the  colonel  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  train  and  engine  crew. 

"  What  did  you  shut  off  for  just  this  side  of  Coyote 
spur,  Sam  .' "  asked  the  colonel,  looking  the  engineer 
in  the  eye,  and  instantly  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party 
were  upon  the  driver's  dusky  face.  The  engineer  was 
speechless.  Not  that  the  circumstances  had  escaped 
his  mind,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  thought  of 
little  else,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  answer. 

"  Did  you  think  that  engine  was  on  the  main 
line  ?  "  asked  the  general  manager,  noticing  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  engine  crew. 

"  What  engine  ?"  asked  the  engineer,  trying  to  look 
and  speak  naturally. 

"  There  was  only  one  engine  there  besides  your 
own,"  was  the  colonel's  response.  "  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  answer  my  question  } " 

"Well,"  thought  the  driver,  "if  I've  got  'em  the 
G.  M.'s  got  'em,"  and  he  answered  :  "  I  did  think  she 
was  on  the  main  stem." 

"  What    did     you     think,     Harry  ? "    asked     the 
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superintendent  of  the  fireman,  who  was  staring  at 
the  engineer.  The  fireman  only  closed  his  eyes  and 
shook  his  head  slowly,  as  if  he  considered  them  all 
crazy,  and  his  long  lashes,  dark  with  coal  dust,  lay 
upon  his  newly-washed  face  like  the  lashes  of  a 
chorus  girl. 

"Did  you  see  anything  on  your  side?"  asked  the 
colonel,  who  was  determined  to  unlock  the  lips  of 
the  fireman. 

"  Not  a  thing,"  said  Harry,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts." 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  out  65 
[an  accident  report],  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  nic 
what  you  saw  and  how  it  affected  you,"  said  the 
general  manager  to  the  engineer. 

"  May  I  ask  you  first  if  you  saw  anything,  colonel  ? " 
said  the  driver. 

"  I  saw  a  locomotive  standing  on  a  spur  or  siding 
just  east  of  Coyote." 

"  When  I  see  her  first,"  said  Sam,  taking  courage 
from  the  colonel's  confession,  "  she  was  bang  in  front 
of  us,  coming  out  of  a  cut  like  a  ball  out  of  a  cannon. 
I  saw  it  was  all  up  with  us,  but  I  naturally  shut  off— 
mechanically,  so  to  speak.  I  think  I  hooked  her 
over,  but  I  didn't  whistle,  open  the  sand  valve,  or  set 
the  air--they  wan't  no  use — no  time  ;  but  just  then  I 
thought  of  little  Sammic  as  I  saw  him  last,  hangin' 
on  the  fence  by  the  seat  of  his  pants,  an'  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  never  see  anything  quite  so  funny,  and  I 
laughed  that  hard  that  the  tears  came  in  my  eyes 
and  blinded  me.  Then  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
we  were  a  long  time  coming  together,  so  I  looks  ahead, 
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an'  there  wasn't  a  thing  in  sight.  I  asked  Harry  if 
he  see  anything,  an'  he  lied  an'  asked  if  I  see  anything, 
an'  I  lied,  too,  an'  opened  up  the  throttle  again. 
That's  all  I  know  about  it. " 

There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  attention  of 
the  company,  and  Tim  P'larrity,  the  flagman,  leaning 
low  toward  the  table,  crossed  himself  and  ventured 
the  prediction  that  they  would  have  a  head-end 
collision  before  they  reached  the  junction.  "  I  never 
see  a  ghost  train  show  up  yet  that  didn't  mean  some- 
thing," he  added,  but  the  burst  of  laughter  that 
followed  closed  his  circuit,  and  he  said  no  more. 

Now  the  agent  came  in  with  a  number  of  messages 
for  the  superintendent,  and  as  the  official  began 
reading  the  first  of  the  lot,  he  began  to  smile. 

"  Read  it  out,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Perhaps  it  will 
tell  us  something  about  the  ghost."  The  superinten- 
dent read — 

"  Engine  57  is  off  the  track  and  nearly  o(T  the  right 
of  way  1000  yards  east  of  Coyote  spur,  but  still  on 
her  feet" 

That  explained  the  ghost  engine.  At  the  instant 
when  the  engineer  shut  off,  the  "  sewing-machine," 
just  then  rounding  a  sharp  curve,  jumped  the  track, 
lit  square  on  her  wheels,  and  went  ploughing  out  over 
the  hard  adobe  of  the  desert.  She  rolled  and  rocked 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  came  to  a  stop  with  the 
engincmen  still  standing  in  the  cab.  The  engine  had 
been  working  hard,  and  if  the  throttle  had  remained 
open,  she  might  have  made  the  curve  all  right,  but 
the  sudden  relaxation  of  all  her  tension  caused  a  jar 
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that  threw  her  off  her  feet,  and  it  was  a  lucky  jar  for 
her  crew. 

Since  that  time,  however,  old  Sam  has  been  in 
hard  luck.  He  has  already  lost  three  legs.  The  last 
one,  being  caught  under  an  engine,  was  chopped  off 
by  the  conductor  with  an  ordinary  axe  to  prevent  the 
engineer  being  roasted  alive.  Those  who  witnessed 
the  operation  say  that  Sam  rested  on  one  elbow  and 
smoked  a  cigar  while  the  conductor  hacked  away  at 
his  ankle.     It  was  a  wooden  leg. 
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Some  fifteen  years  ago  "Baldwins"  received  an 
order  from  a  Western  road  for  two  locomotives  of  a 
peculiar  type.  They  were  for  a  narrow-gauge  line 
which  at  that  time  connected  the  East  and  West, 
and  by  which  the  tourist  travelled  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  were  to  be  compact,  short,  strong, 
and  swift,  capable  of  pulling  like  a  mule  on  a  heavy 
grade  and  running  like  a  scared  wolf  in  the  valley. 

At  that  time  the  concern  was  turning  out  a 
locomotive  complete  every  twenty-four  hours.  Look 
at  the  workmen  as  they  begin  to  erect  the  two 
"  Rockaways,"  as  they  were  afterward  called,  pro- 
bably because  they  rolled  and  rocked  when  running 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  through  the  crooked  canons 
of  Colorado.  On  the  floor  of  the  shop  are  two 
boilers,  two  sets  of  frames,  cylinders,  eccentrics — in 
short,  all  the  parts  of  a  locomotive  in  duplicate  ; 
and  from  this  heap  the  helpers  bring  one  of  each 
of  the  duplicate  parts,  and  the  machinists  put  them 
together  until  one  locomotive  is  completed  and  rolled 
out  to  be  painted.  Out  of  what  is  left  the  second 
engine  is  made.     There  is  no  culling  or  sorting,  and 
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as  the  separate  parts  of  each  are  made  by  one  and 
the  same  pattern,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these 
two  locomotives  should  not  ride,  run,  and  steam 
equally  well.  When  the  two  engines  were  completed, 
painted,  and  numbered,  they  were  loaded  on  a 
standard-gauge  flat  car  and  shipped  to  the  road  for 
which  they  were  built.  When  they  arrived  and  had 
taken  stalls  in  the  round-house  at  Pueblo,  they 
became  engines  107  and  log,  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  enginemen  of  the  division. 

"  She's  a  scary-lookin'  devil,"  said  Baldy  Hooten, 
as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  107  ;  and  she  really  did 
look  a  bit  top  heavy  with  her  long  legs,  short  body, 
and  "feet"  so  close  together  that  they  could  almost 
run  on  one  rail. 

"Take  her,  you  fellows  that  are  lookin'  for  fly 
runs  ;  I  do'  want  her."  And  with  that  Baldy  walked 
out  of  the  round-house  and  over  to  the  "  Place  of 
the  Triangle,"  and  shook  the  man  there  for  a  cigar. 

When  the  two  engines  had  been  raced  around 
the  yards  a  few  days  and  "limbered  up,"  the  109 
was  coupled  on  the  Pacific  express  one  night  and 
introduced  to  the  curves  and  corners  of  the  Grand 
Canon.  The  road  then  was  not  what  it  is  now. 
The  next  time  you  go  through  there,  if  you  sit  on 
the  rear  platform,  you  will  notice  that  the  crumbling 
grade  that  marks  the  route  of  the  old  narrow  gauge, 
crosses  the  present  standard  track  one  hundred 
times  in  fifty  miles.  It  was  so  crooked,  Baldy  said, 
that  1  new  runner  was  sure,  at  some  of  the  corners, 
to  shut  off  for  his  own  headlight.  However,  the 
109  he!d  the  rail  and  made  a  good  record ;  so  good. 
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in  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  Friday,  the  107 
was  sent  out  on  the  following  night.  She  left  the 
house  an  hour  before  leaving  time,  and  it  was  lucky 
she  did,  for  she  ran  off  the  trcick  at  the  water  tank 
and  was  got  back  barely  in  time  to  take  her  train  out. 

"No  man  can  call  me  superstitious,"  said  the 
engineer.  "  But  they  ain't  no  sense  in  temptin' 
Providence  by  takin'  a  new  engine  out  on  a  Friday." 

"  It'll  be  midnight  before  you  reach  the  cafion," 
said  the  night  foreman,  "and  there  is  no  danger 
this  side." 

"There's  danger  in  bed  ef  it's  down  that  way," 
was  the  sullen  response  of  the  driver,  as  he  backed 
down  and  coupled  on  to  the  express. 

It  was  one  of  those  clear  moonlight  nights  that 
make  every  peak  and  pinnacle  on  the  mountain 
ranges  stand  out  as  clear  and  distinct  against  the  cold 
shy  as  they  do  in  the  daytime ;  a  moon  that  shames 
the  headlight,  and  shows  the  twin  threads  of  steel 
running  away  off  yonder  and  meeting  and  going  on 
together  where  the  darkness  begins.  Being  new, 
with  a  clean  boiler,  the  107  steamed  like  a  burning 
house,  and  the  fireman,  not  being  affected  by  the  fact 
of  its  still  being  Friday,  found  time  to  hang  out  the 
open  window,  and  watch  the  silvery  ripples  that  were 
romping  on  the  cold,  white  bosom  of  the  winding 
river  along  whose  banks  the  road  lay. 

Not  a  word  had  passed  between  the  engineer 
and  fireman  since  they  started  out,  and  now  they 
were  swinging  round  the  curves  at  a  good  express 
gait.  Tne  new  engine  was  rocking  like  a  light  boat 
on    a  rough  sea,   but  otherwise  she   was  riding   as 
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easily  as  a  coach.  !^t  was  11.50  when  they  passed 
"  good  night,"  and  two  minutes  later  the  fireman  was 
startled  by  that  dreadful  word  which  almost  every 
fireman  has  heard  at  some  time  or  another :  "  Jump !  " 
It  is  as  natural  for  an  engineer  to  call  to  his  fire- 
man to  jump  and  save  himself — for  he  is  of  no  use 
on  a  locomotive  about  to  be  wrecked — as  it  is  for 
the  engineer  to  remain  at  his  post. 

"  Jump ! "  shouted  the  driver ;  and  the  fireman 
glancing  ahead  saw  a  confused  mingling  of  horns, 
hoofs,  and  tails  between  him  and  the  track.  He 
jumped,  and  came  down  on  a  bunch  of  sage  brush 
amid  a  shower  of  steers,  and  saw  the  107  leave  the 
track,  plough  along  the  side  of  the  low  bank,  and 
finally  stop  without  turning  over.  The  train — the 
engineer  having  set  the  air — stopped  with  all  the 
cars,  save  the  mail  car,  still  on  the  track. 

Thus,  the  107  on  her  first  trip  made  a  bad  record 
and  got  herself  talked  about.  Of  course  she  was  put 
back  on  the  run  as  soon  as  a  few  light  injuries  were 
repaired,  for  it  was  no  unusual  thing  in  those  days, 
where  the  track  was  not  fenced  in,  to  plough  up  a 
herd  of  cattle  on  a  run  like  this.  In  fact,  a  railroad 
track  seems  to  be  a  favourite  place  for  cattle  to  sleep 
and  deaf  people  to  walk.  The  107  went  along  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  her  crew  had  begun  to  think  well 
of  her,  when  she  disgraced  herself  by  breaking  both 
parallel  rods — those  bars  of  steel  that  tie  the  wheels 
together — and  with  the  broken  ends  whipped  her 
cab  into  splinters  before  the  fireman  could  crawl  over 
her  high  boiler-head  and  shut  her  off";  for  the 
engineer  had  both  legs  broken,  and  from  the  ripped 
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and  riddled  deck  was  unable  to  reach  the  throttle, 
though  the  fireman  said  he  tried,  standing  on  the 
two  stubs  of  his  broken  legs. 

When  the  "  scary-lookin'  devil,"  as  Baldy  Hooten 
had  called  her,  had  gone  to  the  shops  and  her  driver 
to  the  hospital,  the  trainmen  and  enginemen  began 
to  discuss  her  from  a  superstitious  standpoint.  Not 
one  railroad  employee  in  a  dozen  will  admit  that  he 
is  the  least  little  bit  superstitious,  but  watch  them 
when  they  see  a  new  moon,  and  if  nine  out  of  every 
ten  don't  go  down  in  their  clothes  and  "turn  over 
silver,"  it's  because  they  are  "  broke ; "  and  in  the 
left  breast-pocket  of  three  out  of  every  five  switch 
men  you  meet,  sandwiched  in  between  a  lead 
pencil  and  a  toothbrush,  you  will  find  the  fuzzy 
foot  of  a  graveyard  rabbit,  killed  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon. 

For  the  third  time  within  three  months  from  the 
day  she  left  the  Baldwin  shops,  the  107  was  limbered 
up  and  put  on  to  the  regular  night  run  from  Pueblo 
to  Leadville  ;  and  on  the  second  trip  she  left  the 
track  at  a  switch  and  turned  over,  killed  the  engineer 
and  fireman,  and  crippled  the  mail-agent.  The 
switch,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  all  right, 
and  in  fact  no  one  seemed  able  to  give  any  good 
reason  why  the  engine  should  have  left  the  rail ;  only 
her  old  driver,  turning  over  in  his  little  iron  bed,  said 
"  Friday,"  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Of  course,  the  railway  officers  simply  laughed  at 
the  foolish  talk  of  the  men  about  the  Rockaway 
being  "unlucky"  because  she  went  out  on  Friday, 
but  when  she  was  rebuilt  she  was  transferred  and 
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put  on  a  less  important  run,  with  not  so  many  people 
behind  her. 

"It's  all  poppycock,"  said  Mclvor,  oiling  the 
engine,  "this  Friday  talk  is  all  child's  talk;"  then 
he  stopped  short,  looked  at  the  new  moon,  and  made 
a  wish. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Paymaster  O'Connor,  who, 
noticing  Mclvor's  play  at  the  moon,  worked  his 
fingers  in  his  trousers  pocket  and  made  riot  vith 
the  silver  there. 

The  unlucky  engine  was  taking  out  the  pay  train, 
consisting  of  two  light  cars.  The  first  day  was  un- 
eventful, but  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  while 
they  were  rolling  down  the  Black  Cailon  trying  to 
make  Cimarron  for  the  superintendent's  special,  they 
turned  a  corner  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  big  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  track.  Mclvor  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  stop,  but  before  he  could  do  so  the  107 
had  her  belly  on  the  boulder  and  hung  there,  her 
wheels  still  revolving  as  though  she  were  trying  to 
claw  the  rock  to  pieces. 

"What  is  to  be  will  be,  if  it  neveh  comes  to  pass," 
said  Mclvor,  as  he  climbed  out  of  the  cab.  "  I  neveh 
did  believe  that  I  was  bo'n  to  be  killed  on  an 
engine." 

For  a  long  time  after  that,  the  107  stood  out  in 
the  field  at  the  company's  shops  near  Denver,  where 
all  the  old  relics  were  side  tracked,  and  the  employees 
began  to  hope  that  sne  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
there ;  but  the  company,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  prevent  the  employees  from  becoming  hopelessly 
superstitious,   put  her  into  the   shops,    rebuilt   and 
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repainted  her,  so  that  when  she  came  out  again  to  be 
limbered  up  she  looked  better  than  ever  before. 
When  she  had  "found  herself"  again,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
would  say,  she  was  sent  back  to  the  mountain  divi- 
sion, the  scene  of  her  last  escapade.  Her  coming 
was  not  regarded  as  a  joyful  event  by  the  trainmen 
and  enginemen  of  the  fourth  division,  and  the  divi- 
sion master  mechanic  knew  it,  and  for  some  time  she 
stood  in  the  round-house  with  the  dust  and  ashes  on 
her  jacket,  until  her  rods  rusted  and  her  bell  began 
to  corrode.  Then,  for  the  same  reason  that  she  had 
been  brought  out  of  the  field  at  Denver,  she  was 
taken  from  the  round-house  and  put  in  order. 

One  of  the  regular  engines  on  what  in  the  early 
days  had  been  called  "  The  Death  Run "  having 
been  disabled,  the  Rockaway  was  ordered  out  in 
her  place.  While  every  man  on  the  road  dreaded 
her  and  hated  the  sight  of  her,  there  was  not  one 
among  them  who  would  shun  the  responsibility  of 
handling  her  if  it  fell  to  him  ;  so  when  Engineer 
Ryan  and  Fireman  North  were  called  to  take  the 
night  run  with  the  107  they  made  nothing  of  it,  but 
signed  the  book,  said  good-bye  to  their  families,  and 
went  away.  It  may  be  that  each  lingered  at  the 
door  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and  took  an  extra 
kiss  or  two  from  their  wives  and  little  ones,  but  that 
was  all.  They  did  not  mention  the  fact  to  their 
wives  that  the  engine  on  the  call-book  was  the  fatal 
107.  To  do  that  would  have  been  to  increase  the 
anxiety  of  the  women  folks  without  diminishing  the 
danger  of  the  trip. 

Ryan,    though    usually  cheerful   and   entertaining 
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with  his  deh'ghtfuUy  musical  Irish  accent,  was  silent 
as  he  went  about  oiling  and  inspecting  the  machinery, 
and  North  looked  like  a  man  going  to  his  own 
funeral. 

The  train  came  in  on  time,  drawn  by  the  109,  and 
she  stood  with  calm  dignity  on  the  siding,  while  her 
wild,  wayward,  and  disreputable  sister,  all  gaudy  in 
her  new  paint,  with  clanging  bell  and  blowing  steam, 
with  polished  headlight  and  new  flags  fluttering  at 
her  shoulders,  glided  backward,  like  a  gay  girl  on 
roller  skates,  to  take  her  place.     She  had  a  helper 
up  the  hill,  one  of  those  heavy-mounted  climbers, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  steep  grade,  and  the 
powerful  mogul  with  steady  step  marked  perfect  time, 
the  Rockaway  chafed  and  fretted  like  a  spoiled  colt. 
At  every  curve  her  feet  would  fly  from  under  her, 
and  her  wheels  go  round  so  fast  that  it  seemed  she 
would  strip  herself ;  and  when  the  driver  shut  ofl"  and 
dropped  sand  to  allow  her  to  get  her  footing  again, 
she  blew  off  steam  and  wasted  the  water  which  is  so 
precious  on  a  heavy  grade.     Between  stations  she 
would  foam  and  throw  water  out  of  her  stack,  and 
when  shut  off  show  dry  blue  steam  in  her  gauges ; 
so  when  they  stopped  the  driver  had  to  hold  her  on 
the  centre,  with  her  valves  closed  and  throttle  wide 
open,  for  that  keeps  the  boiler  strained  and  holds 
the  water  up  over  the  flues  and  crown  sheet.     In 
good  time  the  mogul  dragged  her  and  her  train  to 
the  top,   10,050  feet  above  the  sea,  and  left  her  to 
fall  down  the  western  slope. 

Ryan   smiled   at   "  Noah "   North,   and  he  smiled 
back    over    the    boiler-head    as    they    whistled    for 
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Gunnison,  but  their  smiles  soon  changed  to  sadness, 
for  the  despatcher  came  out  with  an  order  for  them 
to  continue  over  another  division.  This  took  them 
through  the  Black  Cailon,  which  was  then  to  train- 
men what  the  Black  Sea  is  to  sailors.  A  new  road 
in  a  mountain  country  is  always  dangerous  until  the 
scenery  gets  settled,  and  the  loosened  rocks  roll 
down  and  the  cuts  are  properly  sloped  ;  and  this 
piece  of  track  through  the  Black  Cafion  was  then 
especially  so,  though  not  now. 

They  were  nearing  the  place  where  Mclvor  had 
found  the  rock.  The  night  was  clear,  the  rail  good, 
the  grade  easy,  and  they  were  turning  the  curves 
gracefully,  while  now  and  then  the  steam — for  she 
was  always  hot — escaping  from  the  dome  of  the 
Rockaway  screamed  in  the  cafion,  and  startled  a  lion 
or  caused  a  band  of  elk  or  deer  to  scamper  away 
up  a  side  cafion. 

An  excursion  party,  in  heavy  wraps,  sat  in  an 
open  observation  car  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  viewing 
the  wonderful  scenery,  made  weird  by  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  How  wild  the  walls  looked  with  their  white 
faces  where  the  moonlight  fell,  and  dark  recesses  where 
the  shadows  were !  To  the  right,  beyond  the  river, 
the  falls  of  Chipeta  leaped  from  the  rocks  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  roadbed  and  tumbled  into 
the  water  below  ;  while  to  the  left  Curicanti's  needle 
stood  up  among  the  stars. 

It  was  not  the  time  of  year  for  rocks  to  fall,  for 
rocks  only  fall  in  the  spring,  and  this  was  summer, 
but  the  unexpected  is  hardest  to  avoid  ;  and  now, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  a  great  rock,  whose 
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wake  was  afterward  followed  for  more  than  a  mile 
up  the  mountains,  came  down  with  the  speed  of  a 
cannon  ball,  and  striking  the  Rockaway  just  forward 
of  the  air-pump,  cut  her  clear  from  her  tank  and 
shot  her  into  the  river  with  poor  "Noah"  North 
underneath  her.  The  swift  current  brought  the 
lucky  Irish  engineer  out  of  the  cab,  however,  and  at 
the  next  bend  of  the  river  threw  him  out  on  a  rock. 
The  parting  of  the  air  hose  set  the  automatic  brakes, 
which,  as  the  train  was  on  a  down  grade,  were 
already  applied  lightly,  and — the  track  being  unin- 
jured— the  train  stopped  before  the  second  car  had 
passed  the  point  where  the  engine  left  the  rail.  The 
murderous  rock,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  deep 
stream,  showed  still  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river. 

The  roadmaster,  another  Irishman,  whose  name,  I 
think,  was  Hickey,  came  from  the  smoking  car, 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  being  used 
to  such  wrecks,  ran  along  the  bank  below  to  be 
at  hand  if  either  of  the  enginemen  came  to  the 
surface. 

Hickey,  overjoyed  at  finding  Ryan,  dazed  and 
dripping,  seated  upon  a  rock,  caught  the  wet  driver 
in  his  arms — for  they  were  very  dear  friends — and, 
turning  the  pale  face  up  to  the  moon,  asked 
anxiously :  "  Tom,  are  yez  hurted  ?  I  say,  Tom, 
spake  to  me.     Tom,  tell  me,  are  yez  hurted  i " 

Tom,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  his  friend,  realized 
that  he  was  really  alive,  and  said  coolly :  "  Hurted  I 
now,  why  the  devil  should  I  be  hurted  ? " 

"That's  so,"  said  Hickey,  whose  wit  was  as  handy 
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as  was  that  of  his  friend.  ''  That's  so,  I  wonder  yez 
got  wetted ! " 

They  worked  for  two  days  and  nights  before  the 
Rockaway  could  be  lifted,  then  she  came  up  slowly, 
and  "  Noah's  "  body  floated  to  the  surface  and  was 
taken  back  to  Salida  and  buried.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  .jay  that  the  railroad  company  was  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  accident,  but  it  gave  Mrs, 
North  five  hundred  dollars  to  start  in  business  for 
herself. 

Engine  the  107  was  not  rebuilt  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  never  again  employed  in  passenger  service. 
The  foreman  in  one  of  the  repair  shops  wrote  to 
Philadelphia  and  learned  that  the  109  was  completed 
on  Thursday  and  the  107  on  Friday.  As  I  said  a 
while  ago,  railroad  employees  are  not  superstitious 
— they  will  all  tell  you  so — much  less  railway  officers  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  to-day  that  a  new  locomotive  or  a 
locomotive  that  has  been  rebuilt  is  never  taken  out 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  on  Friday.  No  order 
was  ever  issued  forbidding  it,  but  it  came  to  be  one 
of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  road — a  sort  of  Monroe 
doctrine  that  is  always  respected. 

And  now  after  a  dozen  years — after  all  that  has 
been  related  here,  which  includes  only  what  the 
writer  remembers — the  tank  and  cylinders  of  the  107 
are  rusting  in  the  scrap  heap  at  Salida,  while  her 
boiler,  stripped  of  its  bright  jacket,  is  made  to  boil 
water  for  a  pump  at  Roubideau.  But  every  Thursday 
night  at  midnight,  the  fire  is  drawn,  on  Friday  the 
boiler  is  washed  out,  and  at  midnight  she  is  fired  up 
again. 
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The  grade  on  La  Veta  Mountain  is  over  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  and  when  .i  locomotive 
gets  away  it  drops  down  the  hill  much  as  a  bucket 
drops  down  a  well  when  the  rope  breaks.  Jakie 
Moyer  and  a  new  man  who  had  been  hired  from  an 
Eastern  road,  had  helped  the  west-bound  passenger 
train  up  the  hill,  and  were  ordered  by  the  train 
despatcher  to  turn  at  the  summit  and  run  light  to 
La  Veta,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  La  Veta  Mountain. 
These  Eastern  runners  were  called  "  prairie  sailors  " 
by  the  mountain-men,  who  took  great  pleasure  in 
chasing  the  tender-foot  drivers  down  the  hill.  Jakie 
was  one  of  those  dare-devils  famous  for  fast  runs, 
and  to  prevent  his  becoming  "  funny,"  the  despatcher 
had  ordered  him  out  first. 

Jakie  dropped  down  off  the  east  leg  of  the  "  Y," 
took  a  copy  of  the  order  from  the  operator,  and  began 
to  fix  himself  for  a  comfortable  ride  down  the  hill. 
The  fireman  banked  his  fire,  and  made  himself  com- 
fortable also,  for  these  mountain-men  have  nothing  to 
do  on  the  down  grade.  If  the  run  is  twenty-two 
miles,  they  will  do  it  in  an  hour,  for  which  they  are 
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allowed  a  half-day,  the  fireman  receiving  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents,  and  the  engineer  two  dollars. 
Running  on  a  mountain  is  more  or  less  hazardous, 
but  no  more  so  than  politics,  biking,  or  bull-fighting. 
There  is  no  dearth,  however,  of  opportunity  for  the 
daring  driver  wno  Is  "laying"  for  a  show  to  dis- 
tinguish himself ;  but  the  opportunity  usually  comes 
when  it  is  least  expected.  It  was  so  in  this  instance. 
Jakie  had  b..rely  fixed  his  feet  comfortably  among 
the  oil-cans,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  wild  scream 
of  a  locomotive  calling  for  brakes.  One  short,  sharp 
blast,  under  these  circumstances,  signifies  that  the 
engineer  wants  to  stop,  but  can't,  and  so  publishes 
his  embarrassment.  Glancing  back,  Jakie  saw  the 
fireman  shoot  out  at  one  window  and  the  "  prairie 
sailor"  out  at  the  other,  leaving  the  locomotive 
free  to  chase  Jakie's.  Both  engines  were  going  at 
a  lively  gait — too  lively  to  make  jumping  for  Jakie 
less  hazardous  than  dying  at  his  post.  This  state- 
ment is  made  as  a  fact,  and  not  to  insinuate  that 
Jakie  was  shy  on  "  sand,"  for  he  was  not.  He  was 
an  old-timer  on  the  hill,  and  had  his  own  engine 
under  complete  control.  He  could  stop  her  in  three 
telegraph-poles,  but  the  other  engine  would  surely 
play  leap-frog  with  him  if  he  did ;  so  hew  to  stop 
them  both  was  a  problem  which  Jakie  had  to  solve 
inside  of  five  seconds.  He  told  his  fireman  to  jump, 
but  the  fireman,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  refused 
to  take  Jakie's  signal.  If  he  jumped  on  his  side 
he  would  smash  up  against  a  rough  rock- wall,  and 
on  the  other  side  it  was  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulch ;  so  the  fireman 
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elected  to  die  with  the  engineer,  and  have  the  whole 
matter  settled  in  one  issue  of  the  Huerfano  County 
Cactus.  These  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
engineer  and  fireman  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  the  tale. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Jakie  to  slow  down  in 
order  to  allow  the  wild  engine  to  come  up  with  him  ; 
she  was  coming  up  at  every  revolution  of  her  wheels. 
The  delicate  task  which  Jakie  had  to  perform  was 
to  get  a  good  gait  on,  so  that  when  the  runaway 
struck  him,  both  engines  might  still  remain  on  the 
rail ;  and  that  he  proceeded  to  do.  Round  curves, 
reverse  curves,  through  tunnels  and  hemi-tunnels, 
over  high  wooden  bridges,  and  down  deep  cuts,  Jakie 
slammed  the  403  at  a  rate  which  the  builders  of 
the  time-card  had  never  dreamed  of.  The  right  of 
way  behind  the  flying  engines  was  literally  strewn 
with  headlights,  white  lights,  oil-cans,  coal,  smoking 
tobacco,  and  pictures  of  play-actresses — in  fact,  a 
little  of  everything  that  properly  belongs  on  a  loco- 
motive. Now  and  then  Jakie  glanced  back,  only 
to  see  the  rolling  engine  bearing  down  upon  his 
unprotected  tank.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  came,  and 
at  last,  as  he  headed  into  a  short  tangent,  Jakie 
concluded  that  here  was  a  good  place  to  settle  the 
matter.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  in  his  deliberations 
as  to  grasp  the  reverse  lever  to  slow  down,  hut  it 
was  not  necessary.  When  the  wild  engine  found 
the  tangent  and  freed  her  flanges  from  the  hard, 
grinding  curves,  she  shot  ahead  as  though  she  had 
been  thrown  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  cannon,  and 
the  next  moment  she  had  J  akie's  tank  on  her  pilot. 
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The  force  of  the  collision  threw  Jakie  and  his  fireman 
both  back  into  the  coal-tank^  but  aside  from  a  few 
bruises  they  were  unhurt. 

ClimbJng  into  the  cab  again,  Jakie  left  the  fireman 
in  charge  of  the  403,  and  undertook  to  climb  back 
over  the  tank  and  board  the  runaway.  The  task 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  a 
difficult  one,  but  at  the  rate  they  were  now  running 
it  was  almost  impossible.  As  the  flying  engines  left 
the  short  tangent  and  dashed  into  another  group  of 
curves  they  rolled  frightfully,  and  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  Jakie  to  hang  on  to  the  hand-railing. 
But  he  was  so  accustomed  to  being  slammed  about 
that  he  managed  to  stick  to  the  wreck,  and  finally 
reached  the  cab  of  the  second  engine.  The  curves, 
so  long  as  the  engines  could  make  them,  were  to 
the  advantage  of  the  runaways  ;  and  now,  what  with 
the  resistance  the/  made,  and  the  second  engine 
being  put  far  down  in  the  back  motion,  the  loco- 
motives began  to  slow  down,  and  were  finally 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  a  great  achievement,  and  Jakie  was  the 
hero^of  tb**  day.  "Windy"  Davis  said  afterward 
that  Jakie  atopped  them  because  he  was  unable  to 
get  oflT,  but  the  railway  officials  did  not  agree  with 
"  Windy."  Mr.  Sample,  the  general  master  mechanic, 
believed  that  Jakie  had  done  a  brave  act,  and  he 
set  about  to  see  him  rewarded  for  his  bravery.  This 
kind  official — who  looks  like  Lincoln,  though  not  so 
homely — caused  Jakie  to  receive  a  gold  watch,  and 
money  to  buy  a  ranch  or  waste  in  riotous  living.  I 
don't  know  how  much  money,  but  I  have  heard  it 
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stated  all  the  way  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  At  all  events,  it  was  good  enough  to  prove 
Jakie  a  good  emergency  man  ;  and  when  you  cross 
La  Veta  Mountain  again,  ask  for  Jakie  Moyer— he's 
the  boy ! 
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Railway  mail  clerks  are  not  railway  employees, 
although  they  are  under  the  crders  of  the  railway 
officials  when  on  the  road.  They  are,  as  a  class,  a 
bright  lot  of  men.  They  bring  more  brains  and 
acquired  skill  into  their  work  than  any  class  of 
Government  employees  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  draw.  They  ride  the  fastest  trains  in 
the  country,  and  ride  ahead.  On  most  roads  their 
car  is  coupled  to  the  locomotive,  and  they  take  what- 
ever is  left  when  the  grim  reaper  has  finished  with 
the  enginemen.  Statistics  show  that  the  mortality 
among  railway  mail  clerks  through  railroad  accidents 
is  greater  than  was  that  among  the  troops  in  the 
civil  war.  These  clerks  are  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination at  a  rating  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent. 
Department  employees  at  Washington  are  given 
thirty  days'  vacation  each  year,  but  the  railway  mail 
clerk  is  called  upon  to  face  the  dangers  of  midnight 
rides  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

I  knew  one  mail  clerk  intimately,  and  found  him 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  I  ever  met 
The  story  of  his  eventful  life  would  be  interesting  at 
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any  time,  and  ought  to  be  especially  apropos  here  as 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  average  railway 
mail  clerk,  and  of  the  dangers  through  which  they 
pass. 

The  farms  in  Illinois  upon  which  we  were  reared 
were  not  far  apart,  but  "Doc,"  who  lived  with  his 
uncle,  left  home  before  he  was  twenty-one,  and  went 
West  I  had  been  to  town  to  get  the  plough 
sharpened,  and  on  my  way  home  I  saw  "  Doc"  climb- 
ing across  a  cloddy  field  behind  a  harrow,  and  he 
hailed  me.  When  he  came  out  he  hung  his  chin  over 
the  top  of  the  fence,  and  said  :  "I'm  goin'  West." 

"When?" 

"  To-night." 

"No!" 

••  Yes.    Will  you  jine  me  ? " 

"What'U  it  cost?"  I  asked. 

"Forty-nine  dollars^  second  class,  from  St.  Louis 
to  Denver." 

"  Have  you  got  the  money?  " 

Doc  shook  his  head. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  that  much  money  ? " 

"  Well,  not  at  one  look,  but  I've  got  it  all  figured 
out." 

"  How  much  Juive  you  got  ?  " 

"  Haven't  got  any ;  but  I  got  a  job  at  Whiticer's 
stable  in  Carr  Street,  an'  if  you'll  go  I'll  see  that  you 
never  want.  We  can  sleep  in  the  haymow  and  board 
around." 

"  How'll  we  jet  to  St.  Louis  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Ride  when  we're  tired  o'  walkin',  an'  walk  when 
we  can't  ride,"  was  his  reply. 
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"  I'm  in  the  silk  an'  you're  in  the  tassel,"  he  added 
thoughtfully.  "Life  is  all  before  us,  but  you  can't 
get  anywhere  on  a  farm.  Look  at  the  jays  around 
here.  What  do  they  know  ?  They  simply  stand 
round  on  one  foot  like  a  gander,  till  the  beard  breaks 
through  the  freckles,  and  then  they  push  the  old  folks 
off  and  take  the  plough,  and  in  a  little  while  get 
pushed  off  themselves.  Life  on  a  farm  is  one 
continual  round  of  work  and  want.  Will  you  jine 
me?" 

The  thought  of  getting  up  at  morning  and  not 
knowing  where  I  was  going  to  sleep  at  night  fright- 
ened me,  and  I  told  Doc  so,  and  so  we  parted. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  west-bound  train 
stopped  at  a  little  blc  "''•  and  dreary  mountain  town 
where  I,  having  gone  West,  had  elected  to  drop 
anchor,  I  looked  out  from  the  car  window  and  saw 
Doc  sitting  close  up  to  the  crupper  of  an  old  sorrel 
horse  that  was  hitched  to  an  express  waggon. 

I  went  over  to  him  at  once,  for  I  was  lonesome.  A 
mountain  town  is  not  a  thing  one  is  apt  to  love  at 
first  sight  Desolate.  That  is  better  than  four 
columns  of  agate  to  describe  the  place.  The  dry 
March  winds  came  out  of  the  canon  and  swept  the 
sand  of  the  mesa  up  into  eddies  that  swished  and 
swirled  in  around  your  collar  and  cut  your  face.  The 
sunlight  was  so  dazzling  that  it  bewildered  one  and 
seemed  unreal,  and  the  cold  winds  were  constantly 
contradicting  its  warmth. 

"  Are  you  homesick.  Doc  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  rode  up 
town  with  him,  for  he  was  there  to  haul  people  and 
their  baggage  up  to  the  hotel. 
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"Nop,"  he  said,  "it's  the  dry  wind  ;  it's  busted  my 
lip  so  that  I  look  like  I'm  goin'  to  cry  when  I'm 
tryin'  to  laugh.  I'm  goin'  back  home  this  fall,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  to  get  my  money — I'm  twenty- 
one  now — but  I'm  comin'  back  out  here ;  this 
country  is  all  right." 

Doc,  who  had  earned  his  title  by  doctoring  his 
uncle's  horses,  had  inherited  a  little  fortune  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  when  the  summer  had 
come  and  gone,  he  went  back  home  in  a  Pullman  car, 
for  he  had  saved  fifty  dollars  out  of  his  salary  of  sixty 
dollars  and  board  every  month. 

Five  years  later,  in  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  as 
I  was  climbing  out  of  an  upper  berth  at  another 
mountain  town,  a  man  caught  hold  of  my  coat-tail, 
and  I  found  that  the  "  man  under  my  bed  "  was  Doc 
Pippin.  He  said  he  was  living  in  Denver ;  so  was  I, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  came  in  to  see  me.  He  came 
often  and  told  the  best  stories  I  had  ever  heard.  He 
was  thin  and  pale>  and  I  noticed  that  he  coughed  and 
pounded  his  left  lung  when  he  did  so.  These  stories 
were  not  told  to  me  for  publication,  but  I  know  he 
will  not  care,  for  he  is  careless  now. 

Doc  went  to  Chicago  after  receiving  his  money,  and 
became  acquainted  with  a  well-known  detective.  I 
think  he  said  it  was  Billy  Pinkerton.  It  was  like  the 
Pinkertons  to  detect  in  this  almost  beardless  boy  a 
remarkably  intelligent  person. 

Pippin  was  offered  employment ;  he  accepted  it, 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  a  small  town  in  Illinois  to 
find  out  a  band  of  thieves  who  were  stealing  hogs  and 
robbing  shops. 
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If  Doc  had  tried  he  could  never  have  become  a 
good  dresser.  Even  clothes  that  were  made  for  him 
didn't  fit,  and  he  wore  his  hat  crosswise,  like  the 
leading  man  at  a  French  funeral.  His  appearance 
upon  this  occasion  was  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  forming  the  acquaintance  of  '.he  toughest 
lot  of  loafers  in  the  town.  They  liked  Doc,  as  every 
one  did  who  knew  him,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
they  would  trust  him.  Doc's  money  gave  out,  and  he 
tried  to  borrow,  and  the  gang  gave  him  the  laugh. 
"Git  out  an'  turn  a  trick— work,"  said  one  of  the 
men. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  Show  me  and  then  watch  me," 
said  Doc. 

"  See  that  jay  ridin'  out  o'  town  ?  "  said  the  tough, 
nodding  down  the  road  where  a  lone  horseman  was 
going  away  with  the  sunset  on  his  back. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  he's  goin'  out  to  his  place  in  the  country — 
goes  every  Sat'day  night  an'  comes  back  Monday ; 
hold  'im  up." 

Doc  knew  the  man,  as  he  knew  nearly  every  man 
in  the  place,  by  the  description  given  him  at  Chicago, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  week  this  wealthy 
citizen  had  been  notified  from  headquarters  that  he 
would  be  held  up  on  the  next  Saturday  night.  Doc 
was  at  his  post,  and  as  the  lone  horseman  came 
down  the  road,  the  highwayman  stepped  out  from 
the  shadows  of  a  jack  oak  and  covered  his  man. 

That  night  the  gang  drank  up  the  best  part  of 
twenty-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  voted  Doc 
a  dead  game  "  toucher." 
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The  verdancy  of  the  gang  he  had  to  deal  with 
made  Doc's  work  comparatively  easy.  He  invariably 
drank  gin  and  water,  and  by  a  simple  trick  that  a 
child  ought  to  have  detected — the  trick  of  drinking 
the  water  and  leaving  the  gin — he  always  kept 
sober. 

When  the  proceeds  of  Doc's  raid  had  been  ex- 
pended, together  with  the  seven  dollars  received  for 
the  "jay's"  watch,  the  gang  determined  to  rob  a 
hardware  store.  The  job  had  been  undertaken  once, 
but  had  failed.  The  time,  at  Doc's  suggestion,  was 
fixed  for  election-night.  A  great  many  farmers, 
he  said,  would  be  in  to  vote  and  trade,  and  the 
people  being  either  drunk  or  tired  would  sleep  soundly 
when  once  asleep ;  and  the  gang  voted  that  Doc 
was  a  great  thinker. 

The  time  arrived,  the  store  was  entered,  and  when 
they  were  all  m.  Doc  ducked  down  behind  the  counter 
and  reached  the  rear  end  of  the  store.  Now  a  big 
bull's-eye  was  turned  upon  the  gang,  who  arose  from 
their  work  to  look  down  the  barrels  of  a  half-dozen 
shot-guns.  One  of  the  gang,  seeing  Doc  with  the 
sheriff's  party,  made  a  play  for  his  pistol,  but  the 
sheriff  shoved  his  shot-gun  yet  nearer  the  robber's 
face,  and  said  softly, "  Be  quiet,"  and  he  was  calm. 

The  next  day  the  father  of  one  of  the  gang,  who 
was  himself  a  hard  man,  made  an  attempt  to  kill 
the  detective  ;  and,  having  done  his  work,  Doc 
departed.  Friends  of  the  accused  hired  a  lawyer 
who  made  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  innocent  lads 
who  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  this  quiet  country 
town,  and  who  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  wrong 
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until  they  were  encouraged  and  trapped  into  it  by 
the  wicked  young  detective. 

Alas  for  the  criminals !  One  of  the  gang  gave 
up  to  the  sherifif,  and  by  the  finding  of  stolen  goods 
and  the  property  of  a  man  who  had  been  murdered, 
they  were  all,  save  the  one  who  had  weal:  :ned,  sent 
to  Joliet,  where  they  are  still  receiving  their  mail. 

Doc's  remarkable  success  in  this  case  encouraged 
the  agency  to  send  him  to  Southern  Illinois,  where 
he  was  successful  in  working  out  a  mystery  that 
had  baffled  the  best  men  they  had.  But  he  refused 
another  assignment,  to  the  agency's  surprise,  and 
returning  to  the  West  again,  entered  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  railway  postal  clerk. 

Finding  a  letter  in  the  mail  marked  to  me,  he  took 
his  blue  pencil  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  : 
'•  Hello— Doc— R.  M.  S."  ;  and  I  knew  then  that 
he  was  in  the  railway  mail  service. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  receipt  of  this  brief 
message  that  the  meeting  in  the  sleeping  car,  already 
referred  to,  occurred,  and  it  was  during  his  many 
visits  to  me  at  Denver  that  he  related  the  detective 
stories  herein  re-told. 

"How  is  it,"  I  asked  one  day,  "that  you  are 
assistant  superintendent  of  mail  service  here  ni  *he 
West,  when  you  are  under  thirty  and  new,  compara- 
tively, at  the  business  ?  " 

"Hard  luck,"  said  Doc,  smiling  sadly,  coughing 
and  thumping  his  '•■.est. 

Then  it  was  that  he  began  to  tell  me  some  of  his 
experience  in  the  postal  car,  but  he  did  not  tell  it 
all.    He  was  as  modest  as  he  was  honest,  and  would 
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not  tell  to  me,  his  friend,  the  real  tales  of  heroism 
in  which  he  was  himself  the  hero.  He  told  enough, 
however,  to  interest  me  and  cause  mc  to  find  out 
more  from  a  mutual  friend,  and  to  verify  the  infor- 
mation by  some  of  the  reports  and  correspondence 
which  I  was  afterward  permitted  to  see.  I  found 
that  his  loyalty,  bravery,  and  devoti'  ii  to  duty  had 
been  warmly  commended  in  autograph  letters  from 
the  highest  oflfiicials  in  the  mail  service. 

It  was,  indeed,  hard  luck  that  brought  him  promo- 
tion and  an  easy  place,  which  he  could  not  have 
gained  save  through  the  kindness  of  higher  officials. 
He  had  been  in  any  number  of  wrecks,  for  many 
of  the  Western  roads  were  new  at  that  time,  and  rail- 
roading was  not  safe  as  it  is  now.  Once  there  was 
a  head-end  collision,  in  which  the  wreck  took  fire. 
Doc  was  dreadfully  bruised,  but  he  had  all  his  limbs, 
and  as  the  flames  crept  closer  and  closer  to  his  car  he 
busied  himself  carrying  the  mail  matter  to  a  place  of 
safety.  When  his  work  had  been  completed,  and  the 
flames  lit  up  the  cafion,  they  showed  Doc  lying  upon 
his  mail  bags  apparently  dead.  The  trainmen  found 
him  and  soon  restored  him  to  consciousness,  for  he 
had  only  fainted  from  overwork  and  the  pain  of  his 
many  wounds. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  before  he  was  able  to  take  his 
run  again,  and  this  time  his  routes  lay  over  the  Santa 
F6  system. 

One  night  when  the  train  came  roaring  down  the 
canon,  the  engine  jumped  the  track,  the  mail  car  went 
to  pieces  against  the  locomotive,  the  coaches  piled 
upon  the  pieces,  and  the  wreck  began  to  burn. 
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When  the  trainmen  and  passengers  came  forward 
to  look  for  "the  fellows  up  ahead,"  they  saw  large  and 
small  envelopes  sailing  out  of  the  burning  debris, 
and  they  knew  at  once  that  the  mail-agent  must  be 
fast  in  the  wreck.  The  whistle  valve  had  been  forced 
open,  and  now  the  wild,  ceaseless  cry  of  the  wounded 
engine  drowned  all  other  sounds,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  impri- 
soned postal  clerk.  All  this  he  knew,  and  while  the 
hungry  flames  were  eating  their  way  to  where  he  lay, 
he  pulled  the  register  bag  to  him  and  began  to  shy 
the  valuable  mail  out  into  the  sagebrush. 

When  the  steam  was  exhausted,  and  the  cry  of 
the  engine  had  hushed,  there  came  no  sound  from  the 
enginemen,  for  their  voices  were  hushed  in  death. 
Above  the  sound  of  the  cracking  flames  they  could 
hear  Doc  calling  to  them  from  his  place  below  the 
wreck,  and  the  brave  train  crew  worked  desperately 
right  in  the  very  face  of  the  fire  to  rescue  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

Gradually  the  voice  of  the  prisoner  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  before  the  rescuers  reached  him  it 
hushed  entirely. 

At  last,  just  as  they  were  about  to  give  him  up, 
as  he  was  now  apparently  dead,  they  succeeded  in 
dragging  Doc  from  the  wreck,  and  to  the  joy  of  all 
he  soon  revived.  He  was  yet  alive,  but  had  breathed 
so  much  of  the  flames  that  his  left  lung  was  almost 
ruined,  and  he  was  never  able  to  resume  his  place 
on  the  road. 

It  was  this  unfortunate  wreck,  and  the  story  of  his 
heroism,   t'iiit  gave  him  the  important  position  of 
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assistant  clerk  of  the  western  division  of  the  United 
States  mail  service  when  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years 
old.  It  was  the  burn  in  his  breast  that  made  him 
cough  and  beat  his  left  lung,  that  pinched  his  face 
and  made  his  eyes  look  larger  than  they  were.  He 
went  on  silently — almost  cheerfully — doing  what  he 
could  ;  but  we  who  watched  knew  that  the  hidden 
scar  he  had  there  was  wearing  his  life  away. 

Not  long  ago  I  returned  to  Denver,  and  meeting 
the  chief  clerk  in  the  street,  asked  him  about  Doc.  I 
had  been  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  was  "behind  the  times,"  as 
good  country  folk  say,  and  now  as  my  friend  looked 
at  me,  his  face  took  on  a  sadder  shade,  and  he 
answered  slowly — 

"  We  buried  Doc  six  months  ago.*' 
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Any  one  could  see  by  the  air  of  industry  that  per- 
vaded the  place,  that  something  unusual  was  going 
on.  Everybody  was  busy.  Three  or  four  switch- 
engines — noisy  little  tugs  of  the  rail — were  puffing 
and  snorting  amid  the  sea  of  cars  that  covered  the 
freight  yards.  The  station-agent  moved  with  a 
quick,  nervous  step  among  the  clerks,  encouraging 
them  by  his  example  to  show  signs  of  life.  Down 
at  the  round-house  the  day  foreman,  in  a  newly 
washed  suit  of  overclothes,  hurried  to  and  fro  with 
crumpled  copies  of  telegrams  from  the  train-master. 
The  boss  wiper,  with  his  gang,  was  clearing  the  circle 
in  front  of  the  house,  of  dirty  waste  and  lumps  of 
coal.  One  of  the  men  was  sweeping  the  turn-table 
with  a  new  broom.  Now  a  yard  engine  came  by 
with  a  freshly  painted  mail  car,  and  another  followed 
it  with  a  mile  or  so  of  empties,  reminding  you  of  a 
little  black  ant  at  one  end  of  a  fish  worm. 

The  superintendent  had  gone  into  the  despatcher's 
office  to  talk  with  the  train-master  about  a  meeting 
point  for  No,  8  and  the  president's  special.  This 
was  the  new  president,  who,  with  the  chairman  of 
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the  Board  of  Directors,  was  making  his  first  tour  of 
inspection.  Everj'  official  of  any  importance  knew 
that  he  must  meet  the  new  chief  and  be  introduced. 
Every  official  knew  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon 
the  impression  rhade  upon  this  occasion.  He  must 
have  his  department  in  good  :,hape  without  showing 
any  unusual  effort. 

Every  one  must  be  busy  without  appearing  to  try 
to  be.  The  section  boss  saw  that  each  man  was  at 
his  shovel,  and  waved  a  "slow"  signal  himself  to 
show  the  officials  that  he  did  not  trust  such  an  im- 
portant office  to  his  illiterate  men.  This  slow  signal 
would  indicate,  also,  that  they  had  been  doing  some- 
thing to  the  track.  The  road-master  had  gone  out 
that  morning  occupying  a  camp  stool  on  the  rear 
platform  of  No.  8. 

All  these  things  combined  to  show  to  the  uiost 
casual  observer  that  something  was  up.  In  the  face 
of  every  officer  of  the  road  at  this  particular  pc»int 
there  was  a  look  of  anxiety,  as  though  he  might  be 
repeating — 

"  He'll  cut  me  off  or  let  me  stay, 
Just  as  he  happens  to  feel  to-day." 

The  division  superintendent,  who  had  just  gone 
into  the  despatcher's  office,  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  all  subordinate  officials  are  afraid  of  a  new 
management.  He  knew  his  business  and  knew  he 
could  go  with  the  retiring  manager  to  another  road. 
He  simply  went  about  his  work  without  any  un- 
necessary noise.  The  train-master  was  of  a  different 
caste.     He  was  as  nervous  as  a  maiden  lady  in  her 
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first  bicycle  suit.  Having  sent  the  "trick''  man 
away,  he  was  handling  the  trains  himself,  to  make 
sure  that  everything  was  O.  K.'d. 

"  I  sent  a  girl  over  here  yesterday — an  operator," 
said  the  superintendent,  after  they  had  fixed  the 
meeting-point,  "and  you  sent  her  away.  I  have 
instructed  her  to  call  here  again  this  morning,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  her  to  work. 
Her  father  was  the  engineer  who  was  killed  when 
the  fast  mail  went  in  the  ditch  on  the  east  end,  and 
she  is  the  only  support  her  mother  has." 

The  train-master  mumbled  something  about  the 
company  running  unnecessary  risks  for  charity's  sake, 
when  the  superintendent  cut  him  off  with  the  infor- 
mation that  there  was  no  charity  about  it.  It  was 
just  an  act  of  simple  justice  and  decency,  and  he 
hoped  the  train-master  would  not  only  give  the  girl 
something  to  do,  but  that  he  would  take  especial 
care  of  her  and  l^eep  her  out  of  trouble.  The  man 
at  the  key  said  he  would  endeavour  to  find  a  place 
for  her,  but  he  positively  refused  to  be  responsible 
for  her.  "Then,  sir,"  said  the  superintendent,  "I 
shall  cease  to  be  responsible  for  you."  And  there 
followed  a  scene,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  pale  girl 
slipped  into  the  room  and  sank  upon  a  seat  outside 
the  railing,  unobserved  by  either  of  the  angry  officials. 

The  superintendent,  after  pacing  the  room  a  time  or 
two,  paused  at  one  of  the  windows  overlooking  the 
yards.  The  president's  special  had  for  the  moment 
been  forgotten  by  the  despatcher,  who  now  turned 
to  the  key  to  send  the  order  for  the  meeting. 

Still  smarting  from  the  effect  of  the  tilt  with  his 
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chief,  his  mind  was  disturbed.  The  pale  girl  who  had 
seated  herself  without  the  railing  was  the  applicant 
for  work  whom  the  train-master  had  turned  down  the 
day  before. 

The  office  was  now  as  still  as  death,  save  for  the 
clicking  of  the  keys  and  the  slow,  measured  ticking 
of  the  great  clock  above  the  despatcher's  desk — 
the  clock  that  marked  time  for  all  the  clocks  on  the 
entire  system.  Presently  the  despatcher  jerked  the 
key  open  and  began  to  call  Westcreek,  and  when  he 
got  them,  said — 

"Train  No.  8,  Conductor  Smith,  will  take  siding 
for  special  west  eng.  88  at  Eastcreek." 

Now  he  began  calling  the  operator  at  Lookout 
siding,  and  when  he  answered,  the  despatcher  ihot 
him  an  order  that  almost  burned  the  wire — 

"Special  west  eng.  88  will  meet  train  No.  8  at 
Westcreek." 

The  pale  girl  sprang  to  her  feet.  The  despatcher 
turned  and  saw  her,  and  when  he  realized  that  she 
must  have  overheard  the  quarrel  between  the  super- 
intendent and  himself,  his  anger  rose  against  the 
innocent  young  woman  ;  and  the  other  official,  seeing 
their  embarrassment,  quit  the  room  by  a  side  door. 

"Mr.  Goodlough,  you've  made  a  great  mistake," 
said  the  girl. 

"  Have  I } "  shouted  the  train-master  ;  "  and  do  you 
expec'    ,  salary  for  correcting  me  ? " 

"  Look  at  your  sheet.     You've " 

"  What  ? "  yelled  the  man,  "  do  you  mean  to " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  man,"  pleaded  the  girl,  "  see 
what  you've  done — look  at  the  clock — there'll  be  a 
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collision   in    less   than   ten    minutes!    You'll   be    a 
murderer  if  you  fail  to  save  those  trains," 

"You're  about  as  crazy  as  they  get,"  said  the  de- 
spatcher ;  and  really  she  looked  like  a  mad  woman, 
with  her  big  eyes  burning  in  her  pale  face.  Of  a 
sudden  she  turned,  darted  out  of  the  office,  and 
ran  down  the  stair  as  an  actress  quits  a  burning 
hotel. 

"She'd  be  a  bird  in  a  telegraph-office,"  muttered 
the  train-master,  going  back  to  his  desk.  "  Ah,  well ! 
I'm  sorry  for  her,  and  glad  she's  gone.  I  presume 
she's  lost  her  mind  grieving  after  her  father ;  but 
what  could  have  put  that  fool  notion  in  her  head  ? 

Can  it  be "  and  then  he  stopped  short,  staring  at 

the  train-sheet  in  front  of  him,  and  one  would  have 
thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  his  eyes  had  caught 
the  wild  light  that  was  in  the  eyes  of  his  visitor,  and 
that  the  malady  he  seemed  to  see  in  her  mind  had 
been  suddenly  transmitted  to  his.  Now  he  glanced 
quickly  from  the  sheet  to  the  clock.  "  Twenty-seven," 
he  said,  and  he  knew  by  heart  that  No.  8  was  due 
at  Westcreek  at  twenty-eight,  and  he  reached  a 
trembling  hand  for  the  key,  and  began  calling  the 
operator.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  seconds  went  by,  and 
no  answer  came.  Forty,  fifty,  fifty-five  seconds,  and 
he  fancied  he  could  see  the  operator  standing  out 
in  front  of  the  little  station  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear  and  ink  on  his  shirt  sleeve.  For  another  five 
seconds  he  called,  and  as  the  minute  wasted  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  blood  was  boiling  and  his  brain  on 
fire.  Then  he  thought  of  calling  Eastcreek  to  hold 
the  special.     The  operator,  who  happened  to  be  at 
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the  key  about  to  report,  answered  quickly,  and  the 
despatcher  asked,  "  Where's  the  special  ? " 

"  Gone,"  said  the  wire,  and  the  train-master  pitched 
forward  fainting  among  the  ink-stands  and  instru- 
ments. ' 

The  operator  at  Westcreek  stood  in  front  of  the 
little  station,  smiling  at  the  road-master  on  No.  8, 
and  the  operator  at  Eastcreek  sat  looking  through 
the  window  at  the  rear  end  of  the  president's  private 
car,  puckering  up  in  the  distance ;  and  the  three 
drivers,  ignorant  of  the  awful  mistake,  were  now 
dashing,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  into  the 
open  door  of  death. 


The  superintendent,  who  had  looked  into  the  ghost- 
like face  of  the  girl  as  she  passed  him  on  the  stair, 
thought  he  read  there  of  a  wrong  done,  and  returned 
at  once  to  the  despatcher's  office,  determined  to  have 
the  matter  out  with  his  rebellious  train-master.  He 
had  entered  the  office  unobserved  by  the  operator 
and  stood  directly  behind  him,  and  heard  him  ask 
Eastcreek  where  the  special  was,  and  heard  the 
answer — "Gone."  Of  this  he  made  nothing,  until 
the  despatcher  threw  out  his  arms  and  fell  forward 
upon  his  desk  ;  then  the  superintendent  knew  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  A  glance  at  the  record 
of  the  despatcher's  work  showed  it  all.  It  was  nine 
twenty-nine.  The  great  clock  told  him  that  No.  8 
had  already  passed  Westcreek,  the  special  had  passed 
Eastcreek  ;  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  for  the  collision  which,  in  the  narrow,  crooked 
canon,  was  sure  to  come. 
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Tenderly  he  lifted  the  limp  despatcher  from  the 
table  and  laid  him  upon  the  floor.  He  poured 
water  in  his  hand  and  bathed  the  face  of  the 
unfortunate  official,  but  it  failed  to  revive  him,  and 
then  he  called  up  the  hospital,  and  one  of  the 
surgeons  came  with  an  ambulance  and  carried  the 
sick  man  away. 

The  superintendent,  who  was  himself  an  operator, 
called  Eastcreek  and  told  him  to  let  nothing  pass 
that  point,  west-bound,  until  further  notice  from  the 
despatcher's  office.  Then  he  sat,  for  what  seemed 
to  him  a  very  long  while,  listening  for  either 
Eastcreek  or  Westcreek  to  call  to  report  the  collision. 
A  half-hour  went  by  and  the  wire  was  still  silent. 
"Surely,"  mused  the  superintendent,  "they  can't 
have  all  been  killed  ;  there  must  be  some  one  left  to 
tell  the  tale." 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  over 
the  coach  yards,  and  saw  the  pale  girl  pacing  the 
platform,  waiting  for  a  train  to  carry  her  back  to 
her  home.  Her  heart  was  heavy  with  dread  of  the 
collision,  and  at  thought  of  returning  to  her  widowed 
mother  with  the  news  of  her  failure  to  secure  work. 
The  superintendent  tapped  upon  the  window  with  a 
switch-key,  and,  when  she  looked  up,  beckoned  her 
to  him.  She  shook  her  head,  for  she  did  not  wish 
to  face  the  train-master,  now  that  he  had  probably 
found  out  his  awful  mistake  ;  but  when  the  official 
scowled  and  jerked  his  head  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  stairway  that  led  to  the  despatcher's  office, 
she  went  to  him. 

"  Take  that  seat,"  said  the  superintendent,  pointing 
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to  an  empty  chair  at  the  despatcher's  desk.  She 
did  as  he  had  told  her,  and  waited  tremblingly  for 
the  wire  to  give  her  something  to  do. 

Mr.  Creamer,  the  first  trick  man,  who  had  been 
sent  away,  having  heard  of  the  sudden  illness  of  the 
train-master,  now  came  hurriedly  into  the  office. 
The  superintendent  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  desk  where  the  girl  sat.  "Keep  your  seat," 
said  the  despatcher  as  she  was  about  to  rise,  and 
after  glancing  over  the  work,  turned  a  blanched  face 
to  the  superintendent.  "  Where's  Tom  > "  he  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"  Gone  to  the  hospital,  and  I'm  afraid  he's  gone 
crazy  as  well." 

Then  there  was  a  moment  of  silence,  in  which  the 
two  men  gazed  helplessly  into  each  othe'  s  faces,  and 
listened  constantly  for  a  call  from  Lastcreek  or 
Westcreek.  The  keys  clicked  merrily,  and  the  girl, 
whose  cheeks  were  now  burning  red,  gathered  in  the 
reports  from  the  various  stations  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  many  trains. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  superintendent,  and  the  two 
men  took  seats  near  the  operator,  while  the  great 
clock,  ticking  off  the  seconds,  marched  up  through 
the  morning.  Now  they  began  to  discuss  softly  the 
probable  result  of  the  collision.  The  special,  having 
a  down-hill  pull,  would  be  running  rapidly  as  specials 
usually  do.  She  would  be  making  forty  posts,  and 
when  her  light  locomotive  came  up  against  the 
heavy  mogul  which  was  helping  No.  8,  and  making 
twenty,  it  would  be  as  though  she  had  gone  against 
the  side  of  the  gafion  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.     It 
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was  awful  even  to  think  of  it.  Now  there  came  a 
message  from  the  general  manager,  urging  the 
superintendent  to  get  the  new  president  over  the 
road  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
spend  Christmas  with  his  family  at  Boston.  The 
superintendent  read  the  message,  and  smiling  sadly, 
as  men  sometimes  do  to  keep  from  crying,  shook 
his  head  slowly  and  laid  the  paper  down. 

"  Poor  devil !  "  he  said,  after  a  pause — "  just  got 
a  good  job  and  now  he  gets  killed,"  and  then  the 
operator  at  Eastcreek  touched  the  key,  and  said  : 
"  No.  8  twenty  minutes  late  ;  "  and  fresh  colour  came 
to  the  white  faces  in  the  despatcher's  office. 


When  the  operator  at  Westcreek,  with  the  pen 
behind  his  ear  and  ink  on  his  shirt  sleeve,  quitted 
the  platform  and  re-entered  the  office,  he  heard  a 
hurry-up  call  for  him  which  came  in  a  quick,  nervous 
way  and  told  him  that  he  was  wanted.  He  answered 
at  once  and  got  this  in  return :  "  Hold  No.  8 — lap 
order."  The  last  two  words  assured  him  that  com- 
pliance with  this  order  was  necessary  to  prevent  a 
collision.  "  No.  8  is  gone,"  he  replied.  "  Hold  her 
— T.  J.  G."  came  back  to  him  in  an  instant.  The 
man  is  crazy,  thought  the  operator,  but  he  would 
try.  As  he  rushed  from  the  office  a  light  engine 
was  just  pulling  out  of  the  siding  to  take  water. 
This  locomotive  belonged  to  the  crew  of  a  work 
train,  but  the  train  had  been  left  in  the  siding.  The 
operator  sprang  into  the  cab,  and  shouted  to  the 
engineer  to  pull  out  and  catch  No.  8  ;  "  lap  order," 
he  added,  and  that  was  enough,     '^he  driver,  without 
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waiting  for  his  fireman  who  was  some  yards  behind, 
tugging  at  a  stiff  switch  in  an  effort  to  close   it, 
pulled  the  throttle  open  and  bounded  away  up  the 
steep  grade  behind  the  passengar  train.    The  operator, 
who  was  leaning  in  the  window,  heard  the  driver  yell, 
and  glancing  round  got  a  signal  to  get  into  the  tank 
and  shovel  coal  into  the  furnace.     It   made    little 
difference,  under  the  circumstances,  where  he  put  the 
fuel,  so  long  as  he  got  it  inside  the  fire-box,  for  the 
rolling,  shaking  machine  levelled  it  off,  and  the  rapid 
exhaust  burned  it  out  or  lifted  it  in  red-hot  balls 
through  the  quivering  stack.     Now  they  could  see 
the  rear  end  of  No.  8  just  whipping  a  corner.    The 
road-master  saw  the  approaching  engine  and,  as  she 
came  nearer,  guessed  that  she  was  running  wild — 
riderless — or  that  her  rider  had  lost  control  of  her. 
It  might  be  that  the  engineer  did  not  see  them. 
Theirs  was  a  heavy  train — they  were   losing  time. 
He  remembered  that  they  had  been  two  minutes 
late  at  Westcreek.     He  called  the  rear  flagman,  who 
was   "railroading"   with   a  dead-head  conductor   in 
the  smoking-room  of  the  sleeper.     The  flagman  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance.     His  business  was  to 
flag,   regardless  of  circumstances   and  vague  possi- 
bilities, and  before  the  road-master  could  stay  him, 
the    fearless    flagman    swung    himself    round    and 
dropped    from    the    train.      By   the    time    he    had 
regained  his  feet  and  found  his  flag,  the  light  engine, 
uttering  a  wild  shriek,  dashed  by  him.     The  engineer, 
to  avoid  running  by  a  red  flag,  turned  his  face  to 
the  fireman's  side   and  refused  to  see  the  danger 
signal.    Now  he  was  near   enough   to  whistle   the 
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other  engines    "down,"  and  the  enginemen  pulling 
the  passenger  train  shut  off,  and  when  the  driver  of 
the  light  engine  saw  a  chimney  of  white  steam  shoot 
up  from  each  of  the  forward  locomotives,  he  knew 
they  had  quit,  and  slowed  his  own  machine  accord- 
ingly.   When  they  had  come  up  to  the  train,  the 
operator  ran   to  the   rear  of  No.    8,  shouted,   "lap 
order,  back  up,"  and  hurried  over  to  the  head  end. 
The  road-master  reached  for  the  rope  and  signalled 
the  engineers  to  back  up,  but  they  wanted  to  know 
why,  and  to  assure  themselves  that  the  light  engine 
was  out  of  the  way.     When  the  operator  boarded 
the  mogul,  the  driver  of  that  monster  machine  opened 
the  whistle  and  gave  three  wild  shrieks  that  told  the 
regular  man,  whose  engine  was  next  the  train,  that 
they  ought  to  back  up.     As  the  train  began  to  move 
back  the  second  man  saw  the  driver  of  the  helper 
glancing  anxiously  up  the  track,  and  understood  by 
the  look  upon  his  face  that  something  was  coming. 
The  conductor,  who  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the 
train,  naturally  felt  that  he  was  being  ignored,  and 
not  caring  to  back  up  without  knowing  why,  began 
to  apply  the  automatic  air-brakes.     The  drivers  felt 
it  instantly,  and  the  danger  of  it,  and  opened  their 
throttles  and  whistles  and  began  to  jam  the  train 
back  regardless  of  brakes,  and  the  conductor,  taking 
something  of  the  alarm  that  was  in  the  cry  of  the 
locomotives,  released  the  air. 

The  driver  of  the  light  engine  had  reversed  at 
once  upon  dropping  the  operator,  picked  up  the  flag- 
man, and  was  now  backing  away  for  Westcreek  at  a 
frightful  pace.     His  fireman,  still  at  the  switch,  let 
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him  in  on  the  siding ;  No.  8  dropped  in  after  him, 
and  just  as  the  operator  and  conductor  had  forced 
the  stubborn  rails  back  to  the  main  h'ne,  the 
president's  train  crashed  over  the  switch. 

Not  a  soul  on  board  the  special  knew  how  near 
they  had  been  to  death.  Their  orders  read  to  meet 
Nc  8  at  Westcreek,  and  there  she  was,  in  to  clear, 
just  as  the  daring  driver  of  the  special  engine  had 
expected  to  find  her. 

The  conductor  of  No.  8,  with  his  two  engineers, 
the  road -master  and  operator,  wasted  five  minutes 
reading,  checking,  comparing,  and  examining  the 
orders  they  had  received.  They  were  all  signed  "  T. 
J,  G."  by  the  train-master  himself.  The  thing  was 
plain :  he  had  given  a  lap  order  but  had  discovered 
his  mistake  in  time,  by  the  good  fortune  that  had 
left  the  light  engine  at  Westcreek,  to  prevent  an 
awful  disaster.  He  was  a  good  fellow  and  they  were 
all  glad  he  had  saved  himself,  although  the  incident 
might  work  to  his  embarrassment  when  he  came  up 
for  promotion.  Incidentally,  they  were  glad  that 
they  were  alive. 

To  appreciate  the  mysterious  part  of  the  tale,  the 
reader  should  understand  the  value  of  time — not  of 
hours  and  minutes,  but  of  seconds — in  handling 
trains  on  a  single  track  railroad.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Goodlough  discovered  his  mistake 
at  9.27.  No.  8  was  due  to  pass  Westcreek  at  9.28 
and  at  9.29  the  superintendent  had  seen  the  train- 
master collapse.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that 
No.  8  was  two  minutes  late,  but  the  man  who  had 
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sent  the  lap  order  did  not  know  it,  and  his  nerve 
would  not  last  until  he  could  find  it  out.     The  order 
to    hold    No.    8 — the    order   which    prevente'    the 
collision  and  doubtless  saved  many  lives — was  sent 
at  9.31.     It  was  signed  with  the  initials  of  the  train- 
master, but  at  a  time  when  that  gentleman  was  dead 
to  the  world,  and  had  been  so  for  two  whole  minutes. 
No  man  was  in  a  better  position  to  know  these 
facts  than  the  superintendent,  who  was  the  only  man 
in  the  despatcher's  office  at  the  moment  when  the 
"mysterious   message"   flashed  over  the   wire,   and 
whose  business  it  was  to  investigate  the  whole  matter. 
As  the  investigation  proceeded,  the  superintendent 
became  intensely  interested  in  the  mystery.     For  a 
while  he  kept  the  matter  to  himself,  but  these  things 
will  out,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  the  "mys- 
terious message"  became  the  leading  topic  in  shops, 
cabs,  way-cars,  and  boarding-houses.     To  say  that 
the  clocks  were  at  variance  would  not  satisfy  a  rail- 
road man,  for  they  had  taken  time  at  9  a.m.,  only 
a    half-hour    before    the    message    went    out.     The 
operator  at  Westcreek  declared  that  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  following  the  receipt  of  the 
"mysterious  message,"  his  clock  had  not  varied  one 
second.     Not  a  few   of  the   employees   refused    to 
become  excited   or   even    interested   in  the   matter. 
Such  things  were  constantly  occurring,  they  argued. 
Woman  had  wept  for  their  husbands  hours  before 
receiving  news  of  their  death.     A  mother,  a  thousand 
miles  away,  had  seen  her  son  killed  in  a  wreck  in 
the  Black  Cafion,  giving  not  only  the  day  and  hour, 
but  the  exact  moment  in  which  it  occurred,  describing 
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accurately  his  appearance  after  death.  A  clerk  in 
the  treasurer's  office  said  it  was  simple.  The  train- 
master had  so  longed  to  send  this  very  message — 
doubtless,  word  for  word — but  could  not  gel  the 
operator,  that  the  force  of  his  mind  had,  in  some 
way  (which  was  not  quite  cleiti,  e^en  to  the  clerk), 
transmitted  the  message  to  the  wire,  so  that  when 
the  operator  at  Westcrcek  touched  the  key  it  came 
to  him — not  over  the  wire,  perhaps,  but  direct  from 
the  brain  of  the  sender  to  that  of  the  receiver.  It 
was  the  great  effort,  he  argued,  of  transmitting  his 
thought  to  the  operator  which  caused  the  train-master 
to  collapse,  and  not  his  alarm  at  the  impending 
collision. 

In  time,  the  story  of  the  "mysterious  message" 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  president  at  Boston,  and  as 
his  life  had  been  saved  by  the  sending  of  this  wire, 
which  amounted  to  almost  a  miracle,  he  set  himself 
at  once  to  the  task  of  solving  the  mystery.  He 
belonged  to  a  certain  society  whose  members  delight 
to  delve  in  things  occult,  and  they  were  not  long  in 
accounting  for  all  that  had  occurred.  It  fell  out 
later  that  the  treasurer's  clerk  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Boston  society  to  which  the  president  belonged. 


The  day's  work  in  a  despatcher's  office  is  divided 
into  three  tricks.  The  first  trick  man  works  from 
8  a.m.  until  4  p.m.,  the  second  from  that  hour  to  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  the  third  man  works  the  "  death 
trick" — in  which  nearly  all  the  ugly  wrecks  occur — 
from  midnight  till  morning. 

"  You  may  go  now,"  said  Mr.  Creamer  to  the  girl. 
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when  the  second  man  came  in  and  took  his  trick 
at  4  o'clock. 

"Shall  I — come — back  in  the  morning.^"  asked 
the  girl,  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

By  a  sort  of  unwritten  rule,  the  first  trick  man 
had  stepped  to  the  post  of  train-master  when  that 
industrious,  but  over  zealous,  officer  had  fallen  ;  but, 
having  no  official  notice  of  his  appointment  by  the 
superintendent,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  pro- 
mote the  men  under  him.  The  best  he  could  do 
was  to  keep  his  trick,  and  look  after  the  train- 
master's work  beside.  He  had,  of  course — being  a 
despatcher — the  right  to  sign  his  own  initials  to  all 
orders,  prefixing  the  word  "Acting"  when  signing 
as  train-master.  So  it  came  about  that  the  familiar 
"T.  J.  G„"  the  initials  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
Jefferson  Goodlough,  now  derailed,  disgraced,  and 
possibly  deranged,  were  seen  no  more  at  the  end  of 
telegrams. 

"  Whose  initials  shall  I  put  to  this  order } "  asked 
the  girl,  sending  her  first  message  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day. 

"  Your  own,"  said  Mr.  Creamer,  and  the  receiving 
operator  at  Livingston  wondered  who  the  new 
despatcher  could  be.  Every  night,  after  midnight, 
the  operators  along  the  line  would  ground  wir''. 
cutting  off  the  officials,  and  discuss  the  new  de- 
spatcher. Not  a  few  of  them  felt  that  they  were 
entitled  to  promotion,  and  were  in  favour  of  sending 
a  grievance  committee  in  at  once.  "Who  is  the 
new   guy?"    asked   the    operator   at    Lookout   one 
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afternoon,  when  he  supposed  the  second  trick  man 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"  Go  ahead,  '  guy,' "  said  Miss  Morgan,  for  she 
had  not  yet  been  relieved. 

"  Working  the  first  trick } "  said  the  operator, 
finishing  his  query  and  making  it  plain.  There  was 
a  dash  of  Irish  in  Minnie  Morgan,  and  she  answered 
without  hesitation  :  "  Miles  Mulcahy." 

"  Solid  with  the  new  push  }  " 

"Sure,"  was  the  girl's  answer,  and  then  she  shut 
him  oflf. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  trainmen 
carried  the  news  out  over  the  road  that  Miles 
Mulcahy  was  a  woman,  but  not  until  the  new  de- 
spatcher  had  gained  something  of  a  reputation  as  an 
expert  handler  of  trains.  Many  an  operator  who 
had  indorsed  the  new  despatcher  upon  divers  occa- 
sions was  now  sorry  he  had  done  so. 

A  woman  operator  was  bad  enough,  but  a  woman 
despatcher  was  sure,  they  argued,  to  make  trouble. 
A  girl  at  twenty  giving  orders  to  grey-haired  con- 
ductors and  storm-faced  engineers  was  a  thing  that 
ought  not  to  be.  Some  of  the  swift  senders  tried  to 
rush  her,  but  it  didn't  go.  The  great  clock  continued 
to  measure  off  the  days,  trains  arrived  and  departed 
on  time,  the  "  mysterious  message "  was  still  a 
mystery,  and  the  girl  stayed  at  her  post.  The 
superintendent  was  quietly  proud  of  his  protigce^ 
and  Mr.  Creamer  was  enthusiastic.  She  knew  the 
road,  he  had  declared  to  his  chief,  as  the  red  man 
knows  the  forest,  and  the  time-card  as  Father 
Maloney  knew  the  catechism.      "She's  just  a  bird. 
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that's  all,"  he  observed  to  the  smiling  superintendent ; 
"  a  reg'ler  crockerjack,  and  you  can't  tie  her." 

The  January  sun,  swinging  far  and  low  in  the 
south,  sent  a  stingy  ray  aslant  the  window  and 
touched  the  covers  on  the  sick  man's  couch.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  about,  and  whispered : 
"  Where  am  I  ? "  but  he  was  not  acting.  The  bare 
white  walls,  the  iron  bedstead,  the  little  table,  and 
the  one  wooden  chair  told  him  that  he  was  in  the 
hospital.  A  vase  of  fresh-cut  roses  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  a  friend  somewhere. 
He  remembered  afterwards  that  the  smell  of  roses 
was  the  first  thing  that  was  quite  clear  to  him. 

"  Have  I  been  ill  ? "  he  asked  of  the  attendant 
who  now  entered  the  room,  for,  being  an  official  and 
able  to  pay  extra,  Goodlough  had  not  been  placed 
in  the  open  ward.  His  malady,  too,  had  bf  n  of  a 
nature  that  required  close  attention.  At  times  he 
had  been  a  raving  maniac,  screaming  and  calling  for 
help  to  rescue  the  president  from  a  burning  car. 

"Yes,"  said  the  nurse,  coming  cautiously  to  the 
sick-bed,  "  you  have  been  very  ill.  You're  all  right 
now,  but  you  must  not  talk." 

In  a  little  while  the  sick  man  fell  asleep  again, 
for  the  fever  had  left  him  very  weak. 

When  he  awoke  on  the  following  morning  his 
mind  was  much  stronger.  His  eyes  wandered  directly 
to  the  little  table,  and  there  was  the  vase  with  fresh 
flowers,  and  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer. 
He  wondered,  as  the  days  went  by,  that  none  of  his 
old  friends  came  to  see  him.    Va    lely  he  began  to 
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recall  the  past  and  all  that  had  happened.  He 
wondered  how  many  were  killed,  but  he  dared  not 
ask.  The  few  people  that  he  saw  seemed  so  cheer- 
ful, and  the  chief  surgeon  w.as  always  so  genial,  that 
he  began  to  hope  that  things  had  turned  out  better 
than  he  expected.  And  there  were  the  flowers,  too  ; 
somebody  sent  them,  ard  somebody  cared  for  him 
still.  At  the  end  0,'  air  '- 't  week  the  superintendent 
came  in  to  see  him,  ,  „,  too,  was  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  a  man  could  well  be.  "  It  is  good  of  you 
to  come  and  see  me,"  said  the  sick  man.  "  I  don't 
deserve  it." 

"  You  do  deserve  it,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  have 
been  here  many  times,  but  the  doctor  thought  you 
would  be  better  off  alone.  Now  that  you  are  so 
strong,  though,  he  says  we  can  all  come  and  see  you 
as  often  as  we  will," 

"  Will  Creamer  come  ?  I  always  liked  Dan,  and 
his  absence  has  hurt  me,  but  he  has  not  forgotten 
our  past  friendship,"  and  the  :  pciker's  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  they  rested  on  t*-.  .^sc. 

"  He's  here  now,"  said  the  "i.^  r  wu  ident,  touched 
deeply  by  the  tears  and  tenderne^:  i  tlie  sick  man. 
"  Every  morning  for  nearly  a  month  lie  has  called 
here  to  ask  after  you.  I  shall  send  him  to  you  at 
once,  and  now  you  must  brace  up — good  '    '■." 

The  meeting  between  Creamer  and  his  sick  friend 
was  too  much  for  the  patient,  and  the  chief  surgeon, 
who  had  come  in  with  the  visitor,  was  obliged  to 
send  him  away  almost  imrn •.  'atcly. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  u>(  e  nry  more  visitors 
were  admitted  to  the  sick-room.      Only  the   flowers 
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came  every  morning.  They  were  not  many,  but 
always  fresh. 

"  I'm  strong  enough  to  know  now,  Dan,"  said  the 
patient,  when  Creamer  had  been  left  alone  with  him, 
"and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  About  what,  Tom  ? " 

"  About  the  collision — how  many  were  killed  ?  " 

Dan  assured  him  that  there  had  been  no  collision 
on  the  road  for  over  a  year.  "And  you,"  he  ex- 
plained, "have  been  here  just  a  month  to-day — this 
is  the  twentieth  of  January." 

"  Don't  lie  to  me,  Dan — anybody  could  do  that ; 
but  from  you  I  ask  the  truth,  and  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  expect  it.  I  sent  a  lap  order  the  day  I  fell 
ill.  I  became  confused  over  the  repetition  of  No.  8 
and  engine  88,  Eastcreek  and  Westcreek,  and  I 
gave  a  lap  order.  A  girl  in  the  office  tried  to 
save  me,  but  I  laughed  at  her.  I  thought  her 
crazy,  and  when  at  last  I  noticed  my  mistake  I 
tried  to  call  Westcrc_'k  to  hold  8,  but  could  not  get 
him.  I  called  and  called,  up  to  the  last  second, 
but  he  did  not  answer,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
must  go  mad.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  get  Eastcreek,  and  hold  the  special,  but 
the  answer  came  quick  and  awful :  '  Gone,'  and 
then  I  knew  no  more  until  I  smelled  the  smell  of 
those  fresh  roses  you  sent  me,  and  came  to  life 
again." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  the  judge  would  say," 
began  his  visitor.  "You  did  give  a  lap  order,  but 
you  saved  yourself.     Westcreek  did  answer  and  got 
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your  order  to  hold  No.  8,  and  he  held  her,  and  there 
was  no  collision." 

"Dan,  I  never  sent  that  message — I  wanted  to. 
God  knows  I  would  gladly  have  given  my  life  to 
have  saved  those  poor  fellows  on  the  engines ;  and 
the  new  president  ?  Was  he  killed  ?  Ah !  Dan, 
why  don't  you  tell  me  the  truth } "  and  the  miserable 
man  held  out  his  hand  beseechingly. 

"  I  have  told  the  whole  truth,"  said  Creamer ; 
"there  was  no  collision."  But  Goodlough  shook  his 
head,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  turned  his 
pale  pinched  face  to  the  wall. 


The  superintendent,  whose  "long  suit,"  as  the 
road-master  expressed  it,  was  "hoss  sense,"  had 
maintained  all  along  that  the  transmission  of  the 
"mysterious  message"  was  still  a  mystery.  Those 
occult  scientists  might  sit  up  nights  and  work  out 
answers  satisfactory  to  themselves,  declared  the 
superintendent,  but  they  would  never  go  at  his  end 
of  the  line.  He  was  not  a  highly  educated  man, 
save  in  what  pertained  to  the  handling  of  men  and 
machines,  trains,  and  traffic  He  strove  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  the  company  without  injuring  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  popular,  and 
so  the  new  manager  kept  him.  "There  must  be 
another  solution  of  this  '  mysterious  message,' "  he 
declared  to  the  president,  "and  I  shall  find  it  before 
the  end_^of  the  year." 

The  statement  of  Goodlough  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  not  sent  the  message  which  saved  the  two  trains, 
made  no  change  in  the  mind  of  the  superintendent. 
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to  whom  it  was  related  by  Mr.  Creamer.  At  the 
expiration  of  forty  days  the  medical  staff  declared 
Goodlough  sound  in  body  and  mind,  and  the  old 
train-master  called  upon  the  superintendent  for  his 
decision.  He  had  begun  as  a  messenger-boy  in  the 
train-master's  office  on  an  eastern  road,  when  he 
could  barely  reach  the  top  of  the  high  desk.  He 
had  been  with  this  company  so  long  that  he  felt  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  road.  He  would  be  glad 
to  return  to  his  old  post,  but  men  were  usually  dis- 
missed for  giving  a  lap  order. 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  review  this 
matter,"  began  the  superintendent,  when  Goodlough 
had  seated  himself  in  the  private  office  of  his  old 
chief.  "  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  feel 
it  my  duty  to  discharge  you,  but  in  consideration  of 
your  excellent  record  and  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances, the  confusing  nature  of  the  numbers  of  the 
locomotives  and  trains,  and  the  names  of  stations,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  shall  serve  the  company  best 
by  allowing  you  to  return  to  your  former  place.  In 
doing  this  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  matter 
of  personal  friendship,  which  has  grown  strong  in  the 
years  that  we  have  spent  together,  makes  no  difference 
in  my  decision.  The  sixty  days,  which  I  must  now 
give  you,  is  meant  more  as  punishment  for  your 
refusal  to  listen  to  a  well-meant  warning  which  might 
have  saved  you,  than  for  your  carelessness  in  giving 
a  wrong  order.  It  is  more  your  misfortune  than 
your  fault,  however,  that  you  have  lost  these  forty 
days,  therefore  your  suspension  will  date  from  the 
twentieth  of  December." 
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Goodlough  thanked  the  superintendent  warmly  for 
his  consideration,  and  went  out  to  begin  the  hard 
task  of  waiting  twenty  days ;  for  to  him,  every  day 
spent  away  from  his  work  was  wasted. 

The  old  train-master  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
away  from  the  office,  and,  finding  a  warm  welcome 
from  Creamer,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  twenty 
days  where  he  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  slow,  measured  ticking  of  the  great 
clock.  He  was  interested  in,  and  then  amazed  at, 
the  work  of  the  young  woman  who  was  now  handling 
the  trains  on  the  first  trick.  At  first  he  felt  half 
angry  with  her  for  being  able  to  do  what  he  had 
once  made  a  mess  of,  but  she  was  so  sweetly  modest, 
and  so  utterly  unconscious  of  herself  and  so  faithful 
to  her  work,  that  he  soon  found  himself  wishing  she 
were  a  man.  He  said  so  to  Creamer,  once,  and  she 
heard  him.  Long  before  his  time  was  up  he  had 
begun  to  wonder  where  he  could  put  her,  for  he  had 
no  thought  of  letting  her  go.  But  she  was  a  lucky 
soul,  and  it  seemed  that  the  same  power  that  sent 
the  ravens  to  Elijah  looked  after  her.  Just  about 
the  time  Goodlough  was  to  resume  his  office  a  con- 
necting road  wanted  a  train-master,  and  the  place 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Creamer.  He  accepted  it,  of 
course,  Mr.  Goodlough  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty, 
and  having  no  one  he  considered  competent  at  hand, 
allowed  Miss  Morgan  to  remain  where  he  had  found 
her.  It  was  understood  by  all  that  this  arrangement 
was  only  temporary,  but  Goodlough  soon  learned 
that  he  would  lose  an  able  assistant  when  he  parted 
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with  Miss  Morgan,  and  so  was  a  good  while  in 
making  a  change  which  all  precedent  made  necessary. 
The  second  trick  man  was  entitled  to  the  first,  the 
third  man  was  in  line  for  the  second,  and  if  he  kept 
Miss  Morgan  she  must  do  the  "death  trick." 

The  two  men  were  notified  by  letter  of  their  pro- 
motion, and  then  the  train-master  braced  himself  to 
tell  the  young  lady  that  she  would  be  transferred  to 
the  company's  telegraph-office,  unless  she  chose 
to  take  the  third  trick,  which  he  felt  ashamed  to  ask 
her  to  do.  It  was  only  right  and  fair,  she  said,  and 
she  would  be  glad  to  take  the  third  trick.  All  she 
wanted  was  an  equal  show  with  the  men  and  no  favours. 
If  he  could  overlook  her  sex,  and  forgive  her  having 
been  born  a  woman,  she  would  be  content  to  take 
whatever  he  had  to  offer  her.  "Ye  gods,"  said  the 
train-master  to  himself,  "she  makes  me  ashamed. 
She's  as  brave  as  she  is  gentle,  and  as  brilliant  as 
she  is  beautiful."  He  wondered,  now,  knowing  her, 
that  he  had  failed  to  see  that  she  was  a  very  superior 
woman  when  he  sent  her  away  without  the  promise, 
even,  of  employment. 

When  the  two  despatchers  who  had  received  notice 
of  promotion  came  into  the  train-master's  office,  they 
did  not  appear  over  joyous.  The  man  who  had  thus 
honoured  them  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  it. 

"  It's  just  this  way,"  said  Killeen,  the  second  trick 
man.  "  If  you  are  setting  Miss  Morgan  back  because 
she  is  incompetent  to  handle  the  heavy  business  on 
the  first  trick,  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  if  the 
change  is  being  made  because  she  is  a  woman,  or 
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as  a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Ricker  and  myself,  we 
most  respectfully  decline  a  promotion  that  will  work 
a  hardship  to  this  most  deserving  girl." 

"The  change  was  ordered  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  you,  and  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  manage- 
ment. However,  if  you  gentlemen  are  disposed  to 
do  the  gallant,  the  young  lady  can  remain  where  she 
is.  She  is  thoroughly  competent  to  manage  the 
business,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  have  an  even  break  with  the  rest  of  us." 

So  the  split  trick  man  who  had  done  the  talking, 
and  the  "death  trick"  man  who  had  nodded  assent, 
went  away  feeling  that  they  had  done  the  proper 
thing,  and  the  train-master  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  result. 

«  »  ^  «  *  * 

Minnie  Morgan  was  a  woman  to  win  a  man's  heart 
if  he  had  such  a  thing  to  lose,  and  so,  as  the  spring 
deepened,  Goodlough,  who  had  been  too  busy  all  his 
life  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  win  a  heart,  dis- 
covered, when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  was  slowly 
but  surely  losing  his  own.  Up  to  now  he  had  been 
too  much  occupied  with  his  work  to  think  of  love, 
but,  as  is  usual  with  such  men,  when  the  fever  came 
it  was  high  and  unremitting.  Miss  Morgan,  on  her 
side,  had  pitied  Goodlough  at  first,  and  then,  when 
he  recovered  and  came  back  to  work,  she  had  learned 
to  respect  and  soon  to  admire  him.  It  might  have 
ended  there,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  if  he  had 
not  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  showed  it  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  or  every  time  he  attempted  to  hide  it ; 
and  soon  they  both  loved,  and  each  resolved  to  keep 
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the  secret  from  the  other,  but  while  Cupid  held  his  hands 
over  their  eyes  the  world  looked  on  and  laughed. 

Soon  the  summer  came  with  moonlight  excursions 
to  the  mountains  and  boat  rides  on  the  star-lit  lakes. 
They  parted  late  at  night  only  to  meet  again  in  the 
morning.  The  days,  that  were  all  too  short,  flashed 
by  as  mile-posts  pass  the  window  of  an  express  train. 
In  time  the  summer  went  out  of  the  skies,  the  frost 
came  and  killed  the  flowers,  but  the  summer  stayed 
in  their  hearts  and  kept  them  glad. 

•  •••«• 

It  was  winter  without.  The  snow  lay  in  deep 
drifts  upon  the  pilots  of  locomotives  that  came  down 
from  the  hills,  and  hid  the  tops  of  incoming  freight 
trains.  Miss  Morgan  stood  at  the  window  overlooking 
the  yards.  An  old  storm-stained  work  engine  stood 
in  front  of  the  station,  toil-worn  and  weary — leaking 
like  a  sieve — and  the  water,  dripping  through  her 
fire-box,  had  frozen  and  hung  icicles  upon  her  very 
grates.  Her  driver,  looking  as  rusty  as  his  engine, 
was  coming  up  the  stair  to  tell  the  despatcher  that 
he  was  not  yet  in  and  would  not  be  for  ten  minutes, 
and  the  despatcher  erased  the  arrival  and  put  him  in 
ten  minutes  later,  so  that  the  engineer  might  not  get 
ten  days  for  fast  running.  He  was  a  hero,  this  man, 
begrimed  as  he  was  with  soot  and  grease,  for  this 
was  the  engine,  and  he  the  engineer,  who  had  outrun 
the  Atlantic  express  a  year  ago  and  saved  that  train, 
as  well  as  the  president's  special. 

The  train-master  came  in  with  a  sad  face  and  a 
heavy  heart.  He  remembered  that  it  was  just  a  year 
ago  to-day  that  he  had  turned  a  pale-faced  young 
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woman  away,  not  because  there  was  no  room  for 
her,  but  (he  blushed  to  admit  it)  because  she  was  a 
woman.  And  now  that  same  woman  was  doing  a 
man's  work.  More,  she  could  enslave  him  with 
a  glance  or  bind  him  with  a  single  strand  of  her 
silken  hair.  He  knew  this  and  knew  that  she  knew 
it,  and  resolved  not  to  let  another  day  dawn  before 
he  had  told  her  everything. 

Miss  Morgan  was  sad,  too,  for  she  had  lost  a 
secret — not  of  her  love,  for  that  was  no  secret ;  but 
she  had  just  revealed  to  the  superintendent  the  true 
story  of  the  "  mysterious  message."  For  a  long  time 
he  had  guessed  that  she  knew  something  about  it, 
but  had  refrained  from  calling  her  up  for  fear  of 
forcing  her  to  utter  a  falsehood.  He  had  himself 
nearly  told  an  untruth,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
examination,  when  he  declared  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  held  the  secret.  At  first 
she  was  inclined  to  be  obstinate,  but  when  he 
appealed  to  her  sense  of  honour  and  urged  her  to 
clear  up  a  mystery,  which  was  really  no  mystery, 
according  to  his  belief,  and  thus  prevent  the 
employees  from  growing  superstitious  and  relying 
too  much  upon  an  unseen  power  to  take  care  of 
trains,  she  saw  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
argument,  and  gave  way. 

The  superintendent  was  happy.  He  had  promised 
to  have  an  answer  for  the  president  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  this  was  the  last  week  but  one.  Miss 
Morgan's  story  was  all  the  more  timely  because  the 
president  would  arrive  on  the  morrow,  and  the 
superintendent  was  anxious   to  convince   him  that 
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the  average  occult  expert,  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
"seeing  things  nights,"  knew  about  as  much  of  the 
future,  or  of  things  unknown,  as  the  codfish  out  in 
the  Atlantic, 

«  «  *  «  «  « 

There  was  a  sound  of  ringing  bells,  and  the  low 
squeak  of  iron  sleigh-shoes  upon  the  white  carpet 
of  the  earth,  for  Goodlough,  after  hours,  was  tighten- 
ing the  reins  over  a  handsome  team.  Miss  Morgan 
was  by  his  side,  cuddling  close  in  her  furs  to  avoid 
the  flying  snow  and  the  cold  twilight.  When  the 
horses  had  grown  quiet,  so  as  not  to  require  all  his 
time  and  strength,  the  train-master  turned  to  his 
fair  companion,  and  reminded  her  that  this  was  the 
nineteenth  day  of  December. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"It  was  a  year  ago  to-day  that  I  first  saw  you 
—and " 

"  Turned  me  down,"  said  the  girl,  darting  a  quick 
glance  at  the  train-master,  which  was  followed  by 
a  pretty  blush. 

"But  I  know  you  now,"  he  went  on,  feeling  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage,  "and  I  have  but  one  regret, 
and  that  is " 

"That  I  am  a  womu..." 

"  Never,"  lie  declared  earnestly.  "  It  is  that  I  did 
not  know  you  sooner." 

"But  you  have  said  so.  I  heard  you  tell  Mr. 
Creamer  that  you  were  sorry  I  was  not  a  man." 

"  Then  I  was  thinking  only  of  your  work — now  I 
am  thinking  only  of  you.  I  liked  your  work,  but 
I — I  love  you." 
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Now  for  the  first  time  he  looked  her  full  in  the 
face.  It  was  a  great  deal  for  him  to  say,  for,  unlike 
most  men,  he  had  not  said  the  same  before.  He 
felt  relieved,  somehow,  having  it  out,  and  looked  as 
if  he  were  glad  he  had  said  it.  Miss  Morgan,  in 
addition  to  looking  radiantly  lovely,  looked  straight 
ahead. 

"Minnie"  (he  began  very  deliberately  now),  "I 
did  turn  you  down  a  year  ago,  and  I  know  now 
that  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  you,  but  if  you  turn 
mc  down  to-day  it  rr  ns  a  million  times  more  to 
me.     It  means  a  lif  joy  or  one  of  sorrow ;  all 

happiness— even  the  laintest  hope  of  it — ay,  life 
itself." 

She  was  still  silent,  but  he  had  begun  instinctively 
to  feel  himself  secure.  He  was  almost  happy.  He 
felt  like  joking  with  her.  He  wanted  to  ask  if  her 
wire  were  down,  but  he  dared  not  risk  so  much — 
she  was  too  serious.  Liquor  makes  some  men  sad, 
others  it  makes  silly,  and  so  it  is  with  the  intoxica- 
tion of  love.  Goodlough  was  almost  foolishly  glad, 
and  yet  she  had  given  him  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment. Presently  his  left  arm  stole  away,  and  he 
asked  her  seriously  for  her  love,  her  companionship 
for  life  ;  and  she  hid  her  face,  but  not  in  her  furs. 
*«»«♦♦ 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the 
crisp  air  was  full  of  the  sounds  of  clanging  bells 
and  the  screams  of  switch  engines.  Express  waggons 
came  down  laden  with  boxes  and  packages — bundles 
of  sunshine — that  would  find  their  way  to  hundreds 
of  homes,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
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people.  Everybody  was  busy,  for  the  president  of 
the  road  was  to  arrive  to-day.  When  Goodlough 
left  his  private  office  and  wandered  into  the  big 
room  where  the  despatchcrs  worked,  he  heard  Miss 
Morgan  calling  Westcreek,  and  when  Westcreek 
answered,  heard  her  say — 

"Train  No.  8,  Conductor  Smith,  will  take  siding 
for  special  west  engine  88,  at  Eastcreek." 

She  was  making  a  meeting-point  for  the  president's 
special  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was  coming 
over  the  division  again  on  the  20th  of  December. 
A  year  ago  to  the  hour — almost  to  the  minute — uo 
had  endeavoured  to  do  what  she  was  now  doing, 
and  had  failed.  She  had  tried  to  help  him,  he  would 
help  her  now,  if  she  went  wrong ;  and  he  listened 
until  the  operator  at  Lookout  siding  answered,  and 
she  said — 

"Special  west  engine  88  will  meet  train  No  8  at 
Eastcreek." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  the  train-master.     "  That's  exactly 
what    I  was  trying  to  do  a  year  ago,  only  I    said 
'  Westcreek '  at  the  last." 
"  How's  everj'thing  ? " 

"  On  time,"  said  Miss  Morgan,  still  working  the  key. 
After  glancing  about  for  a  few  minutes,  Good- 
lough returned  to  his  office,  and  sent  out  a  bulletin, 
promoting  the  operator  at  Lookout  to  be  train 
despatcher  on  the  third  trick.  The  same  order  put 
the  two  old  despatchers  a  step  nearer  the  presidency 
of  the  road.  The  bulletin  named  the  second  trick 
man  to  be  day  despatcher  "to  succeed  Miss  Morgan, 
assigned  to  other  duties." 
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He  had  barely  finished  this  pleasant  task,  when 
the  superintendent  came  in  with  the  president,  whom 
Goodlough  had  never  met.  When  they  were  all 
seated,  the  superintendent  asked  the  train-master  to 
relate  what  he  knew  about  the  so-called  "  mysterious 
message." 

"I  know  absolutely  nothing,"  declared  Goodlough, 
earnestly,  for  the  subject  was  naturally  embarrassing 
to  him. 

"You  told  Mr.  Creamer,  I  believe,  that  you  were 
positive  that  you  did  not  send  the  order  to  West- 
creek  to  hold  No.  8,  although  your  initials  went  with 
it,"  said  the  superintendent,  with  the  air  of  a  lawyer 
cross-examining  a  witness. 

"  I  did." 

"  And  you  do  not  know  who  sent  the  message  ? " 

"  I  do  not." 

"Well,  I  do,"  said  the  superintendent,  with  a 
broad  smile,  "and  I'll  let  you  gentlemen  into  the 
secret.  The  'mysterious  message'  is  no  longer  a 
mystery.  When  Miss  Morgan  saw,  or  rather  heard, 
your  mistake,  she  endeavoured  to  convince  you  that 
you  were  in  error,  but  failed.  Despairing,  bhe  left 
the  building.  She  was  almost  wild  with  grief  and 
alarm.  I  saw  her  face  as  she  hurried  down  the  stair, 
and  it  was  the  face  of  a  mad  woman.  I  read  it 
wrong,  and  returned  at  once  to  you  to  learn  the 
cause  of  her  distress.  I  heard  you  call  Eastcreek 
and  ask  for  the  special — your  last  message  that 
day — and  heard  the  answer :  '  Gone,'  and  saw  you 
fall.  But  the  frail  woman,  whom  you  had  turned 
away,  did  not  fail.     While  you   fell  fainting  among 
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the  ink-stands  and  instruments  she  rushed  into  the 
hotel  over  the  way,  and,  finding  no  one  in  the 
Western  Union  Office,  took  the  key  and  began 
calling  Westcreek.  She  could  not  see  the  clock  as 
you  did,  and  she  called,  and  called ;  and  when  at 
last  the  operator  answered  she  told  him  to  hold  No. 
8.  *  No.  8  is  gone,'  said  the  operator.  '  Hold  her,' 
said  the  wire  back  at  him,  and  fearing  the  operator 
might  question  the  message,  she  sent  your  initials  at 
the  end  of  the  order.  It  was  her  persistency  in 
ordering  the  operator  to  hold  an  express  train  that 
had  already  gone  by,  that  ir;ipired  the  agent  with 
the  idea  of  following  the  train.     You  know  the  rest." 

"  Who  is  this  woman  ? "  asked  the  president,  and 
the  superintendent  told  him  the  story  of  the  girl — 
of  her  father's  death  ;  how  she  had  been  called  to 
the  despatcher's  desk  in  a  dire  emergency  and  kept 
there  from  day  to  day  until  the  train-master  had 
recovered  and  resumed  his  office.  And  then,  when 
one  of  the  despatchers  had  gone  to  another  road,  she 
had  been  kept  as  day  despatcher,  and  all  this  time 
she  had  kept  the  secret  of  how  she  had  saved  the 
two  trains  and  possibly  the  president's  life.  Every 
one  seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  sort  of  heroine,  but 
nobody  knew  exactly  why. 

"Brve  girl!"  cried  the  president,  rising  and 
beginning  to  pace  the  floor,  for  he  was  deeply 
affi^cted  by  the  story  of  how  a  young  woman,  who, 
but  a  day  before  had  been  refused  employment  by 
the  company,  had  contrived  to  save  the  company's 
property  and  the  lives  of  men  whom  she  had  not 
known.     "She  shall  have  the  company's  cheque  for 
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a  thousand,"  the  president  added.  "  You  will  furnish 
her  with  transportation,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  superintendent,  "and  have  her  report  to  me  at 
the  Boston  Office  the  first  of  the  year.  We  need  a 
trustworthy  operator  in  the  general  office — the  pay  is 
good  and  the  hours  easy." 

"Miss  Morgan  reports  to  the  train-master,"  said 
the  superintendent,  smiling  and  waving  a  hand 
toward  Goodlough,  who  sat  pale  and  silent,  like  a 
man  who  had  just  received  a  hard  fall. 

The  suggestion  of  our  heroine's  going  to  Boston 
brought  him  to  his  feet.  "  Miss  Morgan  will  not  be 
in  the  company's  employ  after  to-day,"  he  said, 
looking  steadily  at  the  president. 

"  Has  she  been  dismissed  } " 

"  She  has  been  promoted,  and  is  to  take  her  new 
place  on  New  Year's  Day." 

"  Have  you  anything  better  for  her  than  what  I 
can  offer  ? "  asked  the  president,  for  he  did  not 
relish  the  thought  of  a  train-master  questioning  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  his  order. 

"Are  you  a  married  man  }"  asked  the  t.ain-master. 

"  I  am  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  } " 

"  In  that  case,  I  think  I  have  something  better  for 
her  than  you  can  offer." 

"  May  I  ask  what  office  she  is  to  take  ? "  inquired 
the  president,  glancing  from  the  train-master  to  the 
superintendent,  who  was  still  smiling. 

"  She  is  to  be  Mrs.  Goodlough,"  said  the  train- 
master, with  a  stern,  calm  face. 

"Accept  my  congratulations,"  said  the  president, 
holding  out  his  hand.     "This  is  the  second  time, 
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then,  she  has  saved  your  life,"  he  continued  as  Good- 
lough  took  his  hand  ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  her 
to  accept  my  personal  cheque  for  another  thousand, 
for  she  saved  mine  as  well." 


Goodlough  was  greatly  affected  by  the  news  of 
Miss  Morgan's  heroism,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
president  and  the  superintendent  of  the  road.  He 
kept  clear  of  the  despatcher's  office  that  day,  for 
he  dared  not  trust  himself  in  her  presence. 

After  the  departure  of  the  president,  he  had  visited 
his  chief  and  heard  the  story  of  Miss  Morgan's 
achievements  over  again.  So  she  had  kept  the 
secret  for  a  whole  year,  and  revealed  it  only  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  superintendent,  who,  since 
the  family's  misfortune,  had  been  almost  a  father  to 
her.  '  c  had  helped  her  establish  her  mother  at  this 
place,       crc  they  were  now  living  •  oi  tfortably. 

That  evcninpf,  when  Minnie's  mother  had  retired 
to  her  room,  and  the  lovers  were  left  alone  together 
in  the  little  lamp-iit  parlour,  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

"What  distresses  you.'"   isked  Miss  Morgan. 

"And  you?"  inquired  lac  train-master. 

"  Order  No.  y6,"  was  her  reply.  "  I've  lost  my 
place." 

"And   found   a   friend,  jver — ay,    a   husband 

a. id  happiness,  I  hope." 

"  And  what  have  you  found  } " 

"  The  sender  of  the  '  mysterious  message,' "  said 
Goodlough,  advancing  to  where  his  sweetheart  sat. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  ? " 
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"Yes;  and  he  told  the  president,  and  you  are  to 
be  rewarded  handsomely  by  the  company  whose 
property  you  saved,  and  the  president  is  not  sorry 
he's  alive.  And  I  ?  How  shall  I  repay  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done  for  me  ? " 

"By  pardoning  me  for  forging  your  name  to  the 
message,  and  becoming  cheerful,  and  shortening  your 
office  hours,  and — well,  if  anything  more  occurs  to 
me,  I'll  tell  you  later." 

"  Then  you  did  send  the  message  ? " 

"Yes." 

"And  how  about  the  flowers  that  came  to  the 
hospital  every  day — the  red  roses  whose  breath 
called  me  back  to  life .'' " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  the  little  hand  stole  into  his 
and  nestled  there. 

And  then  they  talked  on  for  just  a  little  while. 
She  forgot  that  she  was  out  of  employment,  and  he 
forgot  the  lap  order  of  a  year  ago.  The  lamp  burned 
low.  He  lighted  a  match  to  look  at  his  watch,  and 
it  was  neither  yesterday  nor  to-morrow,  but  just 
between,  and  then,  as  all  telegraphers  do  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  she  gave  him  "  good-night,"  and  he  went 
away. 


Scraptomania. 


Every  man  who  has  railroaded  for  a  single  day  oii 
the  Rio  Grande  has  heard  of  John  Jones — "  Scrappy  " 
Jones  they  called  him.  If  there  is  such  a  disease  as 
scraptomania,  then  John  Jones  had  it,  good  and  hard. 
He  began  at  the  bottom  as  helper  in  the  machine 
shops,  and  industriously  fought  his  way  up  the  ladder 
until  he  became  a  full-fledged  locomotive  engineer. 
There  is  scarcely  a  flag  station  on  the  entire  system 
that  has  not  at  some  time  or  another  been  his  battle- 
field. 

The  most  interesting  feature  :n  the  history  of  Jones 
is  the  fact  that  he  never  sought  a  fight,  or  fought  for 
the  "  fun  of  it,"  as  most  fighting  characters  do.  I 
knew  him  intimately,  worked  with  him  many  a  day, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  fights  thrust  upon 
him  in  nearly  every  instance.  When  he  was  "  hostler  " 
at  Salida  I  was  his  assistant.  One  day  when  we  were 
dangling  our  feet  from  a  high  bench  in  the  round- 
house, I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  so  many 
fights.  "  You  are  better  tempered  and  happier  than 
I  am.  I  have  had  one  fight  since  I  began  railroad- 
ing ;  how  many  have  you  had  ?" 
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"  'Bout  a  hundred,"  said  Jones,  and  his  homely  face 
was  sad.  He  told  me,  then  and  there,  that  fighting 
was  his  besetting  sin.  He  had  worked  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  spared  the  necessity  of  thrashing 
men,  but  it  seemed  a  part  of  his  mission  on  earth. 
When  the  noon  whistle  sounded,  we  slid  off  the  high 
bench  and  went  into  the  washroom  to  prepare  for 
luncheon.  Before  we  left  the  house  we  were  obliged 
to  use  the  turn-table.  "  Hey  there,  back  up !  We 
want  to  use  the  turn-table ! "  Jones  called  cheerfully 
enough  to  a  passenger  engineer  who  was  oiling  his 
locomotive  which,  contrary  to  all  rules  and  customs, 
was  left  standing  on  the  table.  Now,  Jones  had 
thrashed  nearly  every  engineer  he  had  fired  for 
during  his  apprenticeship,  and  they  all  hated  him,  so 
this  middle  division  man  only  gave  him  a  sour  look 
and  went  on  oiling.  "  Say,"  said  Jones,  rolling  his 
thumb  and  twirling  his  watch-chain  about  it,  "  are  you 
going  to  back  up  ?  " 

"Yes,  when  I  get  ready,"  was  the  reply ;  and  Jones 
made  straight  for  the  engine.  As  he  climbed  up  on  one 
side  the  driver  mounted  from  the  other,  and,  snatching 
up  a  hand  hammer,  raised  it  above  Jones's  head  and 
warned  him  to  keep  off  his  engine.  I  held  my  breath 
as  Jones  continued  to  climb  and  the  engineer  stood 
ready  to  brain  him.  When  the  hostler,  who  appeared 
not  to  have  heard  the  warning,  had  gained  the  deck, 
he  twisted  the  hammer  from  the  grasp  of  the  engineer, 
threw  it  back  into  the  coal  tank,  backed  the  engine 
from  the  table,  set  the  air-brakes,  and  leaped  to  the 
ground.  He  had  missed  a  fight  here  simply  because 
the  engineer  weakened,  and  yet  Jones  was  wholly  in 
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the  right.  Once  when  he  was  firing  a  passenger 
engine  they  stopped  at  Cleora,  only  two  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  run  ;  the  engineer  abused  Jones,  and 
Jones  thumped  him.  The  driver  told  the  conductor 
that  he  would  not  run  the  engine  in  with  that  fireman, 
whereupon  Jones  gave  the  driver  another  licking, 
drove  him  into  the  cab,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  division.  There  was  an  investigation 
in  the  office  of  Master  Mechanic  Kelker,  at  Pueblo, 
the  engineer  began  to  abuse  the  fireman,  and  he  was 
notified  by  the  latter  that  such  a  course  was  liable  to 
lead  to  trouble.  Presently  the  engineer  called  Jones 
a  liar,  and  instantly  he  fell  sprawling  across  the 
master  mechanic's  desk.  This  caused  the  fireman's 
discharge.  But  the  provocation  had  been  great,  and 
the  official  gave  Jones  a  rather  complimentary  letter 
to  the  general  master  mechanic  at  Denver.  Jones 
went  up  and  told  the  whole  story,  not  even  attempt- 
ing to  justify  his  own  actions,  and  he  was  re-employed 
upon  another  run. 

In  those  days  engineers  and  firemen  worked  far 
apart,  and  as  Jones  had  licked  about  half  the  engineers 
on  the  middle  division,  he  was  simply  despised  by 
the  men  on  the  right-hand  side.  There  was  a  young 
Irishman  who  was  a  magnificent  man,  physically,  and 
possessed  of  no  end  of  sand,  and  to  this  handsome 
fellow  was  given  the  task  of  thrashing  Scrappy  Jones. 
They  met  one  day  out  at  the  steel  works,  and  the 
Irishman  had  no  trouble  in  working  Jones  up  to  the 
proper  pitch.  Jones  told  the  story  of  this  fight  to  me. 
"  He  looked  like  a  giant,"  he  said,  "when  he  faced  me, 
but  I  was  mad.    Before  T  knew  he  was  within  reach 
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he  hit  me  square  between  the  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  raining  fire.  I  fell  sprawling  on  my 
back,  but  got  up  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  he  knocked 
me  down  again.  I  got  up  again,  with  the  air  full  of 
sparks.  He  knocked  me  down  again.  More  fire. 
I  continued  to  go  down  and  get  up.  It  didn't  hurt 
so  very  much,  only  it  blinded  me,  and  that  annoyed 
me,  for  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  he  did  it,  for  I  had 
never  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  get  at  a  man 
before.  As  often  as  I  straightened  up  he  hit  me 
plump  between  the  eyes,  and  down  I  went.  I  had 
been  down  six  times,  but  my  wind  was  better  than 
that  of  my  opponent,  and  that  very  fact  seemed  to 
discourage  him.  He  was  breathing  like  a  snow 
plough,  and  when  I  went  down  for  the  seventh  time 
he  started  to  climb  my  frame,  and  that  was  his 
Waterloo.  I  saw  him  coming,  dimly,  as  through  a 
veil  all  dotted  with  stars.  I  doubled  up  like  a  jack- 
knife,  and  when  I  straightened  my  legs  out  I  drove 
my  feet  into  the  stomach  of  my  antagonist.  He  went 
over  on  his  back,  and  I  went  over  on  top  of  him  and 
closed  the  incident.  He  had  me  whipped.  I  was 
completely  done  out,  and  three  more  falls  would  have 
ended  me,  but  he  got  scared,  and  wanted  to  end  the 
fight." 

The  next  man  selected  to  discipline  Jones  was  a 
yard-master,  named  Jim  Williams.  When  Williams 
saw  the  fighter  for  the  first  time  he  laughed  at  him. 

"  Are  you  the  artist  that  has  licked  all  the  engineers 
on  the  middle  division  ? "  asked  Jim,  with  a  quizzical 
smile. 

Jones   showed  plainly  that  he  was  embarrassed. 
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He  always  looked  so  when  he  knew  that  a  man  was 
trying  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.     He  answered  that 
he  had  done  the  best  he  could  for  those  who  had 
come  up  against  him,  and  Jim  laughed  some  more. 
Three  or  four  seconds  were  now  wasted  in  preliminary 
talk,  and  then  the  two  climbed  into  an  empty  box 
and  shut  the  door.     The  men  on  the  outside  only 
listened  to  catch  a  word  that  would  give  them  some 
idea  as  to  how  the  fight  was  going,  but  there  was  no 
talk.     At  times  one  would  fancy  that  a  football  team 
was  performing  inside.     Now  there  came  heaves  and 
grunts  as  if  two  men  were  trying  to  put  up  a  heavy 
stove,  and  then  you  might  guess  that  a  dray  had 
backed  up  to  the  opposite  door  and  they  were  throw- 
ing in  a  few  sacks  of  potatoes.     Presently  there  was 
a  "  rush  "  and  they  threw  in  the  dray,  horse  and  all. 
This  was    followed   by  perfect  quiet,  save   for  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  horse.     A  few  moments  later 
the  door  was  opened  and  the  two  men  came  out, 
bleeding  through  their  smiles,  and  still  the  result  of 
the  fight  was  a  secret,  and  it  has,  so  far  as   I   know, 
remained  so  to  this  day. 

Jones's  fights  became  so  notorious  that  the  travel- 
ling engineer  waited  upon  him  to  say  that  the  master 
mechanic  had  ordered  that  the  belligerent  engineer 
be  discharged  at  the  conclusion  of  his  next  fight. 
Jones  promised  to  reform.  About  a  month  later  the 
travelling  engineer  climbed  into  the  cab  of  the  engine 
which  Jones  was  running,  helping  trains  from 
Colorado  Springs  up  over  the  Divide.  The  young 
driver  showed  much  feeling  upon  meeting  the  T.  E., 
and  at  once  assured  the  official  that  he  appreciated 
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the  leniency  of  the  management ;  that  they  had 
all  been  vjry  forgiving,  and  now  he  hoped  that  he 
might  leave  the  service  with  the  good  wishes  of  the 
officials. 

"  Why,  you  are  not  going  to  quit,  are  you,  John  ? 
The  old  man  has  complimented  you  repeatedly  upon 
the  excellent  work  you  have  been  doing  here  on  the 
hill." 

"  Then  I  take  it  that  the  old  man  isn't  on,"  said 
Jones.  "  That's  like  you,  Frank,  to  try  to  save  my 
neck  ;  but  it's  no  use." 

Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  travelling 
superintendent  of  motive  power  that  Jones  had  been 
fighting.  If  he  wanted  to  be  sure,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  ask  Jones,  and  he  would  get  the  whole  truth, 
so  he  asked  him  whom  he  had  fought  with. 

"  The  hill  crew,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"All  of  them." 

"  Yep — began  on  the  head  brakeman  and  cleaned 
out  the  caboose,  including  the  captain,"  said  Jones,  with 
no  show  of  pride.  The  official  jumped  off  the  engine 
and  swung  into  the  caboose  of  an  east-bound  freight 
train,  and  that  was  the  last  Jones  heard  of  the  order 
to  discharge  him,  for  the  conductor  was  too  proud  to 
report  the  fact  that  a  little  man  weighing  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  had  c'.e  ined  out  the 
crew  with  his  naked  hands.  The  story  of  this  fight 
and  how  it  came  about  was  related  to  the  writer 
by  the  travelling  engineer  himself 

"  We've  got  a  cranky  engineer,"  the  old  brakeman 
had  said  to  the  new  brakeman,  who  boasted  that 
he  was  off  the  stormy  division  of  the  "  Q,"  and  that 
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he  had  not  yet  met  an  engineer  who  could  tame  him. 
"  The  only  way  you  can  handle  him  is  to  go  at  him 
dead  hard  from  the  jump  ;  cuss  him  good  and  plenty, 
and,  if  necessary,  thump  him,  and  he'll  be  your 
friend." 

"  Cussin'  's  like  walkin'  to  me,"  said  the  "  Q  "  man, 
"and  when  it  comes  to  a  scrap,  that's  me.  Prince 
Albert,"  and  he  went  up  to  the  head  end.  When  he 
had  arrived  at  a  point  immediately  under  the  cab 
window,  he  began  a  torrent  of  blankety  blanking  that 
made  the  engineer  dart  his  head  out  of  the  window  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  moment  that  Jones 
realized  that  the  fellow  was  cursing  him,  he  leaped 
right  out  through  the  cab  window  and  lit  on  top  of 
the  brakeman,  and  by  the  time  the  rear  man  came  up 
the  head  man  was  yelling  for  help.  He  told  Jones 
at  once  that  the  rear  brakeman  had  informed  him 
that  the  engineer  was  a  tough  mug,  who  had  to  be 
cursed  or  he  would  be  ugly,  and  Jones  promptly 
apologized  to  the  head  brakeman  and  thrashed  the 
other  fellow.  Now  the  conductor,  who  had  allowed 
all  this  to  come  about  with  his  knowledge  and  silent 
consent,  observed  that  Jones  was  a  brute,  and  he  got 
what  the  other  two  men  had  received,  and  from  that 
day  the  hill  crew  dwelt  together  in  peace  and 
brotherly  love. 

Once  when  Jones  was  still  a  fireman  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  mountain  division,  so  as  to  be  forgotten 
for  a  time  by  the  engineers  of  the  middle  of  the  road. 
When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  for  the  first  time 
he  noticed  that  the  rear  end  of  the  tank  was  covered 
with  wet  cinders,  and,  like  the  industrious  fireman 
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that  he  was,  he  got  up  and  began  to  sweep  them  off 
in  the  long  snow-shed  at  Marshall  Pass. 

The  superintendent's  private  car  was  standing  near 
by,  but  Jones  did  not  notice  it  in  the  smoky  shed,  and 
the  first  swipe  of  his  broom  smt  a  flood  of  cinders 
over  the  superintendent,  who  happened  at  that 
moment  to  be  passing. 

"  Blank,  blank  you ! "  shouted  the  official,  and,  as 
he  looked  up,  he  saw  the  fireman  leap  from  the  top 
of  the  tank,  and  he  had  to  step  back  to  avoid  a  crush. 
**  Do  you  know  who  I  an»  ?  "  asked  the  official. 

"  No  ;  and  I  don't  care  so  loner  as  you've  got  grey 
hair." 

"  I'm  the  superintendent." 


"  Well, you,  don't  you 


me  again, 


said 


Jones,  and  he  got  back  on  his  engine,  and  the  superin- 
tendent, who  was  himself  a  high-spirited  man,  re- 
marked afterwards  that  he  liked  that  fellow's  spunk, 
and,  in  fact,  he  showed  in  after  years  that  he  did  like 
it,  for  he  would  have  Jones  when  none  of  the  other 
division  superintendents  would. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jones  he  told  me  that  he  had 
quit  railroading.  He  had  bought,  with  the  money  he 
had  saved  up,  the  old  farm  in  Kentucky  where  he  was 
born,  had  married  the  little  girl  who  had  been  his 
playmate  in  childhood,  and  I  presume  she  and  I  were 
about  the  only  close  friends  he  had  whom  he  had 
never  thrashed. 
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A  THOUSAND  miles  in  a  night— in  one  sleep,  as  the 
Indians  say — was  what  I  wanted  to  do ;  and  I 
wanted  to  do  it  on  a  locomotive.  I  searched  some 
days  in  vain  for  an  opportunity.  Then  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  H.  Walter  VVVub,  third  Vice-President 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  told  him  my 
trouble,  and  promptly  received  permission  to  ride  the 
engine  that  pulled  the  "Exposition  Flyer."  The 
artist  who  was  to  accompany  me  as  promptly 
received  permission  to  occupy  the  attending  train. 

When,  on  the  afternoon  of  September  the  26th,  I 
went  down  to  take  my  run  out,  one  hundred  and 
one  passengers  were  waiting  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station  with  tickets  for  Chicago  by  the  "  Flyer."  It 
was  2.45,  fifteen  minutes  before  leaving  time.  At 
2.55  they  were  all  aboard.  A  little  ahead  of  my 
turn,  I  showed  the  gate-keeper  an  order  signed  by 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  wliich  gave  the 
engineer  authority  to  carry  me  on  the  locomotive, 
and    passed    to   the    train.     I    found    a    little    wiry 
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engineer  standing  right  in  under  the  boiler  of  the 
898,  oiling  her  link  motion. 

A  one-hundred-pound  engineer  and  a  one-hundred- 
ton  locomotive !  A  little  bird  chasing  an  eagle  across 
the  sky!  Each  seemed  to  exaggerate  the  other. 
How  different  was  tliis  mammoth  machine  from  the 
mountain  climbers  I  had  been  used  to — built  so  near 
the  ground  that  to  get  under  them  the  engineer  must 
lie  flat  down  and  crawl. 

As  the  great  clock  in  the  despatcher'b  office  pointed 
to  2.55  the  driver  began  to  glance  at  his  watch. 
Then  he  climbed  up  into  the  cab,  exchanged  oil-cans, 
climbed  down,  and  walked  around  the  locomotive, 
dropping  £.  little  oil  here  and  there — giving  her  a  last 
finishing  touch.  Then  he  put  his  foot  first  against 
the  main,  then  the  parallel  rods,  to  see  if  they  moved 
easily  on  the  pins.  Already  I  had  introduced  myself 
to  the  engineer,  and  was  now  on  the  engine  making 
friends  with  the  fireman.  At  2.59  we  were  all  in  the 
cab.  The  pointer  stood  at  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds ;  the  fireman  leaned  out  of  the  window  just 
behind  me,  looking  toward  the  rear  of  the  train. 
Glancing  over  at  the  engineer,  I  noticed  that  he  was 
looking  ahead,  and  that  his  left  hand  was  on  the 
throttle.  Just  as  I  looked  back,  the  conductor  threw 
up  his  right  hand,  the  fireman  shouted  "  All  right !  " 
the  throttle  flew  open,  and  the  first  great  exhaust 
seemed  to  lift  the  roof  from  the  shed.  The  drivers 
are  so  large — six  feet  six — that  with  each  exhaust 
the  train  moves  forward  nearly  five  feet,  and  with 
each  revolution  we  are  nineteen  and  one-half  feet 
nearer  our  journey's  end, 
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Whatever  of  anxiety  I  might  have  felt  an  hour 
ago  is  gone ;  and  as  the  proud  machine  sweeps  over 
switches,  through  tunnels,  under  bridges,  and  through 
suburban  New  York,  and  finally  around  to  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson,  all  thought  of  danger  has  vanished, 
and  I  know  that  I  sha'.l  enjoy  the  ride.  Nearly  a 
thousand  miles  of  rails  reach  out  before  us,  but  to  me 
the  way  seems  short.  I  hear  the  click  of  the  latch 
as  the  engineer  cuts  the  reverse-lever  back,  shorten- 
ing the  valve  stroke  and  increasing  the  speed.  As 
often  as  he  does  this  he  opens  the  throttle  a  little 
wider,  until  the  pressure  in  the  steam-chest  is  almost 
equal  to  the  pressure  in  the  boiler.  Every  time  he 
touches  the  throttle  the  swift  steed  shoots  forward  as 
a  smart  roadster  responds  to  the  touch  of  the  whip. 
When  the  lever  i?  forward  and  the  stroke  is  long,  the 
sieam  flows  in  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  pushes 
the  piston  head  to  the  other  end.  When  this 
exhausts,  another  flow  of  steam  enters  the  other  end 
of  the  cylinder  to  push  the  piston  back.  The  result 
of  this  is  a  continuous  flow  of  steam  through  the 
valves,  and  a  useless  waste  of  water  and  fuel.  When 
the  stroke  is  short,  the  valve  moves  quickly.  With 
an  open  throttle  the  steam  darts  from  the  steam- 
chest,  where  the  pressure  is  high,  to  the  cylinder ; 
another  quick  movement  of  the  valve  closes  the  port, 
and  the  expanding  steam  does  the  rest. 

The  long,  heavy  stroke  is  necessary  only  in  start- 
ing trains  and  on  heavy  grades. 

Ab'"^^-nce,  we  are  told,  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 
The  pain  of  parting  is  all  forgotten  in  the  joy  of 
meeting  ;  and  now  as  we  begin  to  swing  round  the 
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smooth  curves,  all  the  old-time  love  for  the  locomotive 
comes  back  to  me.  The  world  will  never  know  how 
dear  to  the  engineer  is  the  engine.  Julian  Ralph  says, 
"  A  woman,  a  deer,  and  a  locomotive."  The  engineer 
would  say,  "A  woman,  a  locomotive,  and  a  deer." 

Again  I  hear  the  click  of  the  latch,  and  a  glance 
at  the  ground  tells  me  that  we  are  making  forty 
miles  an  hour.  The  scene  is  impressive.  The  many 
threads  of  steel  stretching  away  in  the  twilight ;  the 
river  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  rock  wall,  and 
above  the  wall  the  vines  and  trees ;  the  gentle  hills 
beyond  the  Hudson  where  the  leaves  are  turning 
with  the  touch  of  time — the  end  of  summer  at  the 
death  of  day ! 

Now  the  people  along  the  line  begin  to  look  for 
us :  every  one  seems  to  expect  us,  except  two  Italian 
women  who  are  walking  near  the  wall.  They  hear 
the  whistle,  look  back,  and  see  the  great  engine 
bearing  down  upon  them  at  a  fearful  rate.  I  glance 
at  the  engineer,  whose  grim  face  wears  a  frown,  and 
whose  left  hand  moves  nervously  to  the  air-valve, 
then  back  to  the  throttle. 

Panic-stricken,  the  women  start  to  run,  but  in  a 
moment  we  dash  by  them.  The  wind  of  the  train 
twists  their  clothes  about  them,  pulls  their  bonnets 
off,  while  the-r  frightened  faces  arc  whipped  by  their 
loosened  hair.  A  step  on  one  of  the  sleepers  strikes 
the  basket  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  women,  and  a 
stream  of  red  apples  rolls  along  the  gutter,  drawn  by 
the  draught  of  the  train.  Now  the  smoke  clears 
from  the  stack,  the  engine  begins  to  swing  and  sway 
as  the  speed  increases  to  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  an 
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hour.  Here  and  there  an  east-bound  train  brushes 
by  us,  and  now  the  local  which  left  New  York  ten 
minutes  ahead  of  us  is  forced  to  take  our  smoke. 
The  men  in  the  signal  towers,  which  succeed  one 
another  at  every  mile  of  the  road,  look  for  the 
"  Flyer,"  and  each,  I  fancy,  breathes  easier  when  he 
has  seen  the  swift  train  sweep  by  beneath  him. 

Everything  appears  to  exaggerate  our  speed,  which 
is  now  nearly  a  mile  a  minute.  An  ox-team  toiling 
up  a  little  hill  serves  to  show  how  fast  we  go.  As 
we  sweep  by  a  long  freight  train,  west-bound,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  it  is  running  or  standing  still. 
In  fact,  we  cannot  tell  until  we  come  up  to  the 
locomotive  and  hear  one  loud  exhaust,  and  we  are 
gone. 

When  the  whistle  sounds,  the  fireman  looks  ahead, 
and  if  the  signals  are  right,  he  shouts  to  the  engineer. 
If  the  road  is  curving  to  the  left,  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  the  engineer  to  see  the  signal  displayed. 
The  fireman  even  tries  the  water.  Fifteen  years  ago 
that  would  have  cost  him  his  job.  "You  keep  her 
hot ;  I'll  keep  her  cool,"  the  engineer  would  have 
said  at  that  time.  And  yet  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  one  help  him  watch  the  water,  for  nothing 
brings  such  lasting  scandal  to  a  runner  as  the  burn- 
ing of  an  engine.  He  may  run  by  his  orders,  but  if 
he  drops  his  crown-sheet  he  is  disgr^ef^  for  life. 

We  are  now  fifty  minutes  out;  I  <■.  throttle  is 
closed.  A  half-mile  ahead  is  the  \,.vter  trough. 
When  the  engine  reaches  it,  the  fireman  drops  a 
spout,  and  in  thirty  seconds  the  big  track  trough  is 
dry.     When  the  tank  is  filled  the  throttle  is  opened, 
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the  fireman  returns  to  his  place  at  the  furnace  door, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  are  sailing  along  the  line 
as  fast  as  before.  The  black  smoke  curling  grace- 
fully above  the  splendid  train  reminds  me  of  what 
Meredith  said  of  his  sweetheart — 


"  Her  flowing  tresses  blown  behind, 
Iler  shoulders  in  the  merry  wind." 

We  have  lost  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half 
taking  water,  and  now  we  are  nearing  a  bad  bridge 
— a  bridge  under  repair,  and  over  which  the  engineer 
has  been  instructed,  by  a  bulletin  posted  in  the 
round-house  at  New  York,  to  pass  at  ten  miles  an 
hour.  We  are  three  minutes  late,  when  again  we 
get  them  swinging  round  the  curves  beyond  the 
bridge  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Central's 
track  along  the  Hudson  is  far  from  straight,  though 
the  road  bed  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  passengers  in 
the  coaches  do  not  feel  the  curves.  Every  one  seems 
to  know  that  we  are  three  minutes  late.  The  old 
man  with  the  long-handled  wrench,  tightening  up  the 
bolts  in  the  rails,  reproaches  the  engineer  with  a  sort 
of  "  What's-de-matter-wid-yez  ? "  expression,  as  we 
pass  by.  The  man  in  the  next  tower  is  uneasy  till 
we  are  gone. 

We  are  a  hundred  miles  from  New  York  now,  and 
although  I  carry  a  time-card,  I  am  unable  to  read 
the  names  on  the  stations.  Holding  my  watch  in 
my  left  hand,  I  tap  the  case  with  my  right ;  the 
engineer  shakes  his  head  slowly,  and  holds  up  three 
fingers :  we  are  three  minutes  late.  I  cross  over, 
take  a  seat  behind  the  driver,  and,  speaking  loud  at 
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the  back  of  his  neck,  express  the  hope  that  we  shall 
reach  Albany  on  time. 

He  says  nothing.  I  cross  back  to  the  other  side, 
and  as  often  as  he  whistles  I  ring  the  bell.  A  "minute 
later  he  turns  to  the  fireman  and  shouts :  "  Look  out 
for  her,  Jack ! "  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  throttle 
wide  open.  Jack  knew  his  business,  and  proceeded 
to  look  out  for  her.  Taking  the  clinker-hook,  he 
levelled  off  the  fire,  shook  the  grates,  and  closed  the 
furnace  door.  The  black  smoke  rolled  thick  and  fast 
from  her  stack,  then  cleared  away,  showing  that  she 
was  cutting  her  fire  beautifully.  Swinging  the  door 
open,  the  skilled  fireman  threw  in  three  or  four 
shovels  of  coal,  closed  it,  and  leaned  out  of  the 
window,  watching  the  stack.  The  trained  fireman 
can  tell  by  the  colour  of  the  smoke  how  the  fire 
burns. 

The  few  pounds  of  steam  lost  in  fixing  the  fire, 
and  by  reason  of  the  throttle  being  thrown  wide  open, 
are  soon  regained.  The  pointer  goes  round  to  190, 
and  the  white  steam  begins  to  flutter  from  the  relief- 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  She  must  be  cooled 
a  little  now,  or  she  will  pop,  and  waste  her  energy. 
An  extra  flow  of  cold  water  quenches  her  burning 
thirst,  and  .she  quiets  down.  How  like  a  woman 
Vvhcr.  her  heart  is  hurt!  She  must  be  soothed  and 
petted,  or  she  will  burst  into  tears  and  sob  herself 
away. 

Now  we  turn  into  a  long  tangent,  and  are  clipping 
off  a  mile  a  minute.  Our  iron  steed  trembles,  shakes, 
and  vibrates  a  little,  but  aside  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  dust,  the  cab  is  not  an  uncomfortable 
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place.  The  exhausts,  that  began  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station  like  the  explosion  of  a  shot-gun,  come 
so  fast,  so  close  together,  that  they  sound  like  the 
drumming  of  a  pheasant's  wings. 

The  sun  sinks  behind  the  big  blue  mountains,  the 
shadows  creep  across  the  valley,  and  up  to  our 
window  comes  the  faint  perfume  of  the  fields — the 
last  scent  of  summer  in  the  soft  September  winds. 
Here  and  there  we  can  see  the  lamps  lighted  in  the 
happy  homes  by  the  Hudson,  while  the  many 
coloured  signal-lamps  light  up  our  way. 

Not  long  ago  I  stood  for  the  first  time  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer  bounding  over  the  billowy  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  was  filled  with  a 
reckless  joy.  Looking  down  at  the  little  woman  who 
hung  to  the  railing  near  me,  I  beheld  a  face  radiant 
with  rapture.  "How  is  it?"  I  asked.  "It's  worth 
drowning  for,"  was  her  answer ;  and  so  I  reckon  now. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  risk,  and  the  fact 
that  I  must  remain  on  this  narrow  seat  for  twenty 
hours,  yet  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  so  grand  a  trip 
is  but  poorly  paid  for. 

If  I  am  at  all  uneasy  it  is  only  when  turning  the 
slightly  reversed  curves  where  the  way  changes  from 
a  two  to  a  four  track  road,  or  back.  Plain  curves 
are  all  well  enough.  But  it  does  not  seem  quite 
right  to  shoot  her  into  those  kinks  at  a  mile  a 
minute.  Yet  after  I  have  seen  her  take  two  or  three 
of  these,  I  rather  enjoy  it.  She  sways  to  the  right, 
to  the  left ;  then,  with  a  smart  shake  of  her  head 
when  she  finds  the  tangent,  she  speeds  away  like  the 
wind. 
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Every  man  in  the  employ  of  a  great  railroad 
company  plays  an  important  part.  These  smooth 
curves,  perfectly  pitched,  are  the  work  of  an  expert 
trackman.  The  outer  rail  must  be  elevated  accord- 
ing to  the  curve,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
speed  of  the  trains  that  are  to  use  the  track.  I  have 
seen  a  train  on  a  heavy  grade,  drawn  by  two  strong 
locomotives,  when  nearly  stalled  on  a  sharp  curve, 
lift  a  sleeper  from  the  middle  of  the  train  and  turn 
it  over.  It  was  because  the  curve  was  too  sharp, 
and  the  elevation  too  great,  for  so  slow  a  train. 

The  engineer  looks  across  the  cab  and  smiles,  apd 
I  know  that  he  has  taken  my  hint  about  reaching 
Albany  on  time  good-naturedly  ;  we  understand  each 
other.  In  his  smile  he  asks  :  "  How  do  you  like  it  ?  " 
and  I  answer  by  raising  my  right  hand  with  all  save 
the  first  finger  partly  closed,  and  with  a  slight  turn  of 
the  wrist  give  him  that  signal  so  well  known  to  train 
and  enginemen,  which  means  "All  right ;  let  her  go  !  " 

We  were  due  at  Albany  at  5.45,  and  at  5.40  the 
fireman  stepped  over  and  shouted  in  my  ear :  "  That 
big  building  at  the  end  of  the  stretch  there  is  the 
capitol  of  the  State ; "  and  the  "  Exposition  Flyer  " 
rolled  into  Albany  on  time. 

An  extra  sleeper,  well  filled  with  the  good  people 
of  the  capital,  was  switched  to  our  train.  Saying 
good-bye  to  the  old  crew,  I  swung  into  the  cab  of 
the  907.  The  engineer  shook  hands  warmly,  said 
he  expected  me,  introduced  me  to  his  fireman, 
showed  me  a  comfortable  seat  directly  behind  him, 
and  opened  the  throttle.  This  locomotive  was 
nearly  new,  black  and  beautiful. 

-M 
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I  noticed  that  we  pulled  out  a  few  minutes  late. 
There  is  a  heavy  grade  out  of  Albany,  and  though 
we  had  a  helper  pushing  us  over  the  hill,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  never  get  them  going  ;  and  when  we 
did,  we  were  six  minutes  behind  our  card  time.  The 
fireman,  with  whom  I  sympathized,  worked  hard,  but 
he  was  handicapped.  The  hard  pounding  up  the  hill 
had  torn  holes  in  his  fire.  His  furnace  door  worked 
badly — it  would  not  stay  open  ;  and  to  make  a  mis- 
stroke  with  a  single  shovel  of  coal  on  such  a  train  is 
not  without  its  bad  effect.  The  gauge-lamp  bothered 
him.  Twice  he  had  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  big 
boiler  and  relight  it.  The  additional  car,  too,  told 
on  the  locomotive,  and  it  seemed  impossible,  though 
the  crew  worked  faithfully,  to  get  a  mile  a  minute 
out  of  her.  When  the  engineer  shut  off  to  slow  for 
a  station,  running  without  steam,  she  swept  over  the 
steel  track  as  smoothly  as  a  woman  rides  on  roller 
skates,  making  little  more  noise  than  a  coach.  She 
was  the  smoothest  rider  and  the  poorest  "steamer" 
of  the  lot ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  with  all  things 
working  well  she  would  not  steam,  nor  was  her  crew 
at  fault.  But  so  important  are  the  moments  on  a 
train  like  this,  that  the  least  mishap  is  as  fatal  as  for 
a  trotting  horse  to  slip  in  the  start. 

A  number  of  little  things,  including  a  bad  stop  at 
a  waterspout,  put  us  into  Syracuse  six  minutes  late  ; 
and  the  gentle  and  gentlemanly  engineer,  for  whom 
I  was  really  sorry,  showed  plainly  his  embarrassment. 

A  jolly-looking  young  man  was  the  engineer  of 
the  896.  This  crew  was  a  little  remote,  I  thought, 
at   first.     But   when   they  had   seen    my   credentials 
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they  thawed  out ;  and  although  we  left  eleven 
minutes  late,  the  ride  to  Buffalo  was  a  delightful 
one.  Just  as  we  were  pulling  out,  one  of  the  black 
boys  from  the  "diner"  came  to  the  engine  with  a 
splendid  luncheon,  sent  over  by  Conductor  Rockwell. 
We  were  soon  going.  Holding  the  plate  on  my  lap, 
I  began  to  devour  the  eatables ;  but  as  the  train 
began  to  roll  about,  I  was  obliged  to  throw  the 
luncheon  out  of  the  window,  almost  losing  the  plate 
as  I  did  so.  But  I  held  to  a  half-gallon  pail  which 
was  nearly  full  of  steaming  coffee.  I  asked  my 
friends  to  join  me,  but  they  shook  their  heads. 
The  engine  rolled  more  and  more,  as  did  the  coffee  ; 
and  the  boys  laughed  as  I  stood  tiptoe,  taking  one 
long  drink  after  another.  I  passed  the  pail  to  the 
fireman,  who  was  about  to  dash  it  away ;  but, 
catching  scent  of  the  coffee,  paused,  and  passed  the 
pail  up  to  the  engineer,  who  took  a  good  drink. 
The  fireman  then  took  a  good  drink  too,  and  would 
have  emptied  the  pail ;  but  I  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  he  passed  it  to  me.  I  took  another  drink, 
all  hands  smiled,  and  we  settled  down  to  business. 

I  had  been  riding  on  the  fireman's  side  for  half  an 
hour  when  the  jolly  driver  motioned  me  over,  and  I 
took  a  seat  behind  him.  This  locomotive  was  not 
very  new,  but  she  was  a  splendid  "steamer."  The 
fireman  appeared  to  play  with  her  all  the  while. 
The  track  was  straighter  here,  but  not  so  good. 
This  made  no  difference  with  the  bold  young  man 
at  the  throttle. 

"  How  old  are  you  ? "  said  I. 

"  Twenty-five." 
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"  How  long  have  you  been  running  ? " 

"Twenty-two  years,"  he  said. 

I  don't  know  whether  ho  smiled  or  not,  for  I  saw 
only  the  back  of  his  head.  These  men  on  the 
"Flyer"  seldom  take  their  eyes  from  the  rail.  I 
expressed  anew  a  wish  that  we  might  be  able  to 
make  up  the  lost  time. 

"  I  think  we  shall,"  he  said,  and  he  pulled  the 
throttle  lever  back  toward  the  tank. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  now,  and  the  frost  on  the 
rail  caused  the  swift  steed  to  slip.  When  we  had 
reached  the  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  and  gone  from 
that  to  sixty-five  miles  an  hour,  I  thought  she  would 
surely  be  satisfied  ;  but  every  (ew  minutes  her  feet 
flew  from  under  her,  and  the  wheels  revolved  at  a 
rate  that  would  carry  her  through  the  air  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  The  engineer  stood  up  now,  with 
one  hand  on  the  throttle,  the  other  on  the  sand 
lever ;  for  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  allow  these  powerful 
engines  to  slip  and  revolve  at  such  a  rate. 

"We've  got  twenty-eight  miles  uphill  now,"  said 
the  engineer,  as  he  unlatched  the  lever  and  gave  her 
another  notch.  The  only  effect  was  a  louder  exhaust, 
and  a  greater  strain  on  the  machinery.  It  seemed 
the  harder  he  hit  her,  the  better  she  steamed  ;  and  we 
went  up  the  hill  at  almost  a  fifty-mile  gait. 

"Now  it  is  downhill  to  Buffeilo,"  said  the  driver; 
and,  as  the  speed  increased  to  sixty-five,  seventy, 
and  then  seventy-five  miles  an  hour,  the  sensation 
was  delightful. 

"We've  got  thirty-six  miles  now,  and  thirty 
minutes  to  make  it  in,"  said  the  man  at  the  throttle. 
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"And  you've  got  your  nerve  also,"  said  I,  in  a 
whisper.  Orchards,  fields,  and  farms  sweep  by,  and 
the  very  earth  seems  to  tremble  beneath  our  feet. 
The  engine  fairly  lifts  herself  from  the  rail,  and 
seems  to  fly  through  space. 

We  stoppc  1  at  Buffalo  at  11.39,  j^^'^t  one  minute 
ahead  of  time,  and  this  remarkable  run  was  made 
over  the  poorest  piece  of  track  on  the  main  line 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. Eight  hours  and  forty  minutes,  and  we 
are  four  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  from  New 
York. 

The  men  wli  1  manned  the  898  and  the  907  are 
sound  asleep,  and  this  last  crew  will  be  so  within  an 
hour.  The  flagman  and  brakeman  meet  for  the  first 
time  since  they  left  New  York,  come  forward  to  ask 
how  I  like  it,  then  drift  into  the  station,  "jolly  up" 
the  girl  at  the  lunch  counter,  pay  for  their  luncheon, 
"stand"  her  "ofif"  for  a  couple  of  cigars,  and  go 
out  into  the  night.  These  are  the  jolly  sailors  of 
the  rail.  Perhaps  they  have  worked  together  for  a 
dozen  years,  in  sun  and  sleet,  skating  over  the  icy 
tops  of  box  cars,  and  standing  on  the  bridge  at 
midnight.  For  this  they  have  been  promoted  to  the 
smoothest  run  on  the  road. 

The  conductor  swings  his  hand-grip,  and  whistles 
as  he  strolls  into  the  station  and  registers.  "Train 
41,  on  time."  The  wary  watchman  in  the  despatcher's 
office,  who  can  close  his  eyes  and  see  every  train  on 
his  division  at  any  moment,  lights  his  pipe,  and  puts 
his  feet  upon  the  table,  glad  to  know  that  the  most 
important  train  on  the  line  has  reached  its  destination. 
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Mr.  H.  Walter  Webb,  at  the  club,  the  play-house, 
or  at  home,  glances  at  his  watch,  and  as  he  has 
received  no  notice  of  delay,  knows  that  his  pet  train 
— the  "Exposition  Flyer" — has  been  delivered  safely 
to  the  Lake  Shore.  While  this  was  being  accom- 
plished, the  one  hundred  and  one  passengers  laughed, 
chatted,  ate  dinner,  and  went  to  bed. 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  pause  a  little  in  our 
journey  here,  and  give  some  account  of  how  a  great 
railroad  is  operated — each  man  going  about  his 
business,  and  doing  what  he  has  to  do  with  so  little 
noise. 

The  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery 
has  full  charge  of  the  rolling-stock — the  road's  equip- 
ment. The  officers  immediately  under  him  are  the 
division  master  mechanics,  who  are  assisted  by  a 
travelling  engineer,  who  goes  about  seeing  that  the 
men  as  well  as  the  locomotives  do  their  work.  He 
is  usually  promoted  from  an  engineer,  and  is  a 
valuable  officer,  seeing  that  engineers  do  not  abuse 
their  engines  or  waste  the  supplies.  Often,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  travelling  engineer,  firemen 
are  promoted. 

Every  man  reports  to  his  immediate  superior — the 
fireman  to  the  engineer,  the  engineer  to  the  divi- 
sion master  mechanic,  he  to  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power.  These  officers  and  men  are  in  the 
motive  power  department ;  they  are  in  the  operating 
department  also. 

At  the  head  of  the  operating   department  is   the 
division   superintendent.      This  officer  appoints   the 
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train-masters,  yard-masters,  and  station-agents.  It  is 
usually  with  his  indorsement  that  brakemen  arc 
promoted  to  be  freicjht  conductors,  and  freight  con- 
ductors to  passenger  runs.  The  engineer,  especially 
when  on  the  road,  is  responsible  to  the  division 
superintendent. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  traffic  department.  If 
the  road  has  a  general  traffic  manager,  the  work 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  general  freight  and  a 
general  passenger-agent.  Neither  the  section  boss, 
the  local  agent,  nor  the  conductor  can  issue  trans- 
portation complimentarily. 

There  are  also  the  engineering,  the  auditing, 
track,  and  medical  departments.  There  is  a  super- 
intendent of  bridges  and  buildings.  There  is  the 
general  store-keeper,  in  charge  of  all  building 
material  and  supplies.  Every  pound  of  waste,  every 
gallon  of  oil,  every  nut  or  bolt,  is  charged  to  the 
locomotive  for  which  it  is  requested  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  master  mechanic  knows  what  each 
engine  has  cost  the  company  ;  how  many  miles  she 
has  made  to  the  ton  of  coal,  the  pint  of  oil,  and  the 
pound  of  waste.  So,  you  see,  there  arc  other  records 
an  engineer  must  make  besides  a  record  for  fabt 
running. 

The  conductor  is  the  captain  of  the  train,  and  as 
long  as  he  is  consistent  his  talk  "goes."  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  collector  of  revenue,  he  muse, 
especially  on  a  single-track  road,  read  and  check  up 
the  register,  to  see  that  all  trains  due,  and  having 
rights  over  his  train,  are  in.  If  we  except  the 
despatcher,  the  conductor  is  the  best  judge  of  orders 
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in  the  service.  By  the  use  of  two  carbon -sheets, 
the  operator  receiving  an  order  for  a  train  will  make 
three  copies  :  one  to  file  in  the  telegraph -office,  one 
for  the  conductor,  and  one  for  the  engineer.  The 
conductor  will  examine  the  order,  and,  if  it  is 
correct  and  proper,  sign  his  name  and  the  name  of 
the  engineer.  He  should  go  to  the  head  end  and 
read  the  order  to  the  eiigincmen.  If  the  brakemen 
hear  it,  so  much  the  better.  It  would  be  a  good 
j^lan  if  all  these  men  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  order.  The  conductor  now  returns  to  the  train. 
The  engineer  does  the  running  ;  but  if  he  should 
run  contrary  to  orders,  the  conductor  may  pull  the 
automatic  air-valve  and  stop  the  train. 

The  writer  of  a  recent  article  says :  "  It  may  be 
possible  to  make  such  mechanical  improvements  as 
will  permit  a  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  ; 
but  where  are  the  men  who  will  run  these  trains  of 
the  future  when  they  are  built .-' " 

This  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  which  took 
place  in  my  he.-^ring  thirteen  years  ago,  in  the 
shadovv^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  men  talk- 
ing were  a  train  crew,  waiting  on  a  side  track  for 
the  Leadvillf  express,  which  had  just  begun  to 
operate  between  the  carbonate  camp  and  Colorado's 
capital. 

"  They  are  going  to  build  a  line  over  Marshall 
Pass  to  Salt  Lake,"  said  the  conductor;  "but  I'll 
husk  punkins  'fore  I'll  run  a  train  there." 

"  You  think  you  would,"  said  the  long,  lank  brake- 
man,  taking  the  stem  of  a  black  clay  pipe  from 
between   his  teeth.     "  I  want  t'  tell  you  that  if  they 
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build  a  road  to  Pike's  Peak,  they'll  be  men  just  fool 
'nough  to  go  there  and  railroad." 

In  less  than  three  years  these  very  men  were 
running  over  the  mountain,  and  in  less  than  ten 
years  we  saw  a  railroad  to  Pike's  Peak.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  these  fearless  fellows  where  the  road 
runs— up  a  tree  or  down  a  well— so  long  as  there 
are  two  rails.  Bring  on  your  thunder  birds  ;  never 
yet  in  the  history  of  railroading  has  an  engineer 
asked  for  more  time.  When  the  running  tim.e 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  fifteen  hours,  the 
enginemen  will  work  harder  for  promotion  than 
they  do  now.  We  have  now  not  only  the  men  to 
run  these  trains,  but  we  have  the  motive  power. 
With  a  track  as  nearly  perfect  as  engine  999,  for 
example,  herself  is,  she  will  make  her  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  This  locomotive  is  the  plain  single- 
cylinder,  eight-wheel  type  of  engine,  which  has 
been  a  favourite  with  enginemen  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Manifestly,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  very  little 
faith  in  the  newer  compound  locomotives  which  have 
been  claiming  the  attention  of  managers  of  late. 
The  Rio  Grande  Western,  one  of  the  swiftest 
little  lines  in  the  West,  has  been  making  a  thorough 
test  of  the  compound  engine.  It  finds  that  with 
an  ordinary  train  they  show  no  .saving  of  fuel,  but 
with  a  heavy  train  they  perform  beautifully. 

When  the  next  new  ocean-steamer  is  placed  upon 
the  Atlantic,  she  will  probably  shorten  the  time 
from  Queenstown  to  New  York  to  five  days.  That 
would  be  six  days  to  Chicago,  and  seven  days  from 
Queenstown  to  the  summit  of  Pike's   Peak.     There 
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is  no  excuse  for  squandering^  five  clays  in  a  journey 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  This  would 
make  a  comfortable  time-card  :  — 


New  York  to  Chicago  ... 
Chicago  to  Denver 
Denver  to  Ogden 
Ogden  to  San  Francisco 


19  hours. 
23  hours. 
19  hours. 
23  hours. 


Total,  eighty-four  hours,  or  three  days  and  a  half, 
from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  same 
time  can  be  made  going  ea.st ;  for  actual  running 
time  is  reckoned,  no  allowance  being  made  for  differ- 
ence in  time.  A  sleeping  car  attached  to  the  Union 
Pacific  fast  mail  leaves  Omaha  every  evening  at 
6.30,  and  arrives  in  Denver  at  7.30  the  next  morn- 
ing— five  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  This  run 
is  made  across  the  plains,  where  the  traffic  does  not 
justify  the  expenditure  of  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money  on  track.  There  is  never  a  night  that 
this  train  does  not  reach  the  speed  of  a  mile  a 
minute.  Every  day  this  fast  mail-train  makes  the 
run  from  Chicago  to  Denver  in  a  little  over  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Either  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Santa  Fc,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  can  take  you 
from  the  Queen  City  of  the  Plains  to  Ogden  in 
nineteen  hours.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  a  very 
good  track  and  splendid  equipment,  and  they  should 
be  a.shamed  to  take  t'liiiy-rix  hours  of  a  short  life 
to  run  a  little  over  nine  hundred  miles.  They  can 
make  the  run  in  twonty-three  hours,  and  do  it  easily. 
What  we  want  is  hotter  track.  The  locomotive  of 
to-day  will  do  for  some  time. 
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We  want,  also,  a  high  regard  for  the  lives  of 
passengers  on  the  part  of  railroad  officials  and 
employees.  Much  as  I  would  like  to,  I  am  unable 
to  offer  a  reasonable  excuse  for  some  of  the  collisions 
which  have  cost  so  many  lives.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  railroads  could  handle  the  multi- 
tudes to  and  from  the  World's  Fair  without  injuring 
a  number  of  people,  and  without  some  loss  of  life. 
But  if  every  section  of  a  train  had  been  kept  ten 
minutes  behind  the  section  it  followed,  there  could 
have  been  no  rear-end  collisions  such  as  we  have 
heard  of  recently.  Every  train  should  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  it  was  followed  closely 
by  a  special,  and  the  flagman  should  have  been 
instructed  to  flag  without  ceasing.  Better  be  in 
Chicago  ten  minutes  late  than  in  eternity  ten  years 
ahead  of  time. 

A  locomotive  should  never  cross  the  turn-table 
without  a  box  of  sand,  and  the  driver  should  see 
aiat  the  pipes  are  open.  Enough  sand  to  fill  the 
sailor-hat  of  a  summer  girl  will  often  save  a  whole 
train. 

Of  course  there  will  always  be  wrecks  as  long  as 
mortal  men  tend  the  switches  and  hold  the  throttles, 
for  it  is  human  to  err  ;  but  the  mind  should  be  on 
the  work  at  all  times.  No  man  should  be  compelled, 
or  even  allowed,  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  twelve 
hours,  or  eighteen  at  the  most.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  eyes  become  tired  ;  after  thirty-six  hours 
the  brain  i.s  benumbed. 

i  ha»-c  been  on  a  locomotive  forty  hours,  and  all 
desire  to  sleep  had  left  me  ;  but  I   felt  that  I  was 
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dreaming  with  my  eyes  wide  open.  The  fireman 
had  to  speak  twice  to  get  my  attention.  I  was  not 
asleep,  but  my  mind  was  away,  and  when  called  to 
note  a  signal  it  returned  reluctantly.  The  brain 
seems  to  feel  the  injustice  of  such  abuse,  and  simply 
quits— walks  out.  Of  course,  it  can  be  compelled 
to  work,  but  it  will  not  ivork  cheerfully  or  well. 
Just  as  any  other  striker  may  be  forced  to  submit 
to  a  decrease  in  wages  or  an  increase  of  hours,  so 
it  may  work,  but  will  "soldier"  enough  to  put  its 
employer  on  the  losing  side. 

After  such  a  strain  I  have  gone  to  bed  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  have  rolled  and  tossed  and  beat 
about  until  midnight,  unable  to  sleep.  Once  I  dozed 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  sat  up  in  bed,  pulled 
my  watch  from  under  my  pillow,  held  it  to  the  open 
window  where  the  full  moon  fell  upon  its  face,  and 
said,  so  loud  that  I  was  awakened  by  my  own  voice  : 
"Nine  hfty-five;  No.  10  is  due  here  at  lO.i."  Half 
asleep,  I  had  dreamed  that  I  was  on  the  side  track 
at  Chester,  waiting  for  the  east-bound  express. 
How  forcibly  the  time-card  rules  are  photographed 
upon  the  brain !  Even  in  my  slcej^  I  was  "  in  to 
clear"  six  minutes  before  tl  .  opposing  train  was 
due. 

It  so  happened  that  t'^e  right  rain  from  Leadville 
was  due  in  Salida  at  ^  .t  that  time.  I  could  hear 
it  roaring  down  throi  jli  Brown's  Canon,  and  then  I 
heard  the  long,  wild  wail  o^"  the  whistle  echoing 
along  the  sides  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range.  I 
saw  the  head  brakeman  open  the  switch,  dropped 
out  on  the  main  line,  saw  the  signal  from  the  rear* 
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end  when  the  switch  was  closed,  and  drifted  away 
down  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison — to  the  vale  of 
sleep.  A  yard  engine  screamed  for  brakes — that 
short,  sharp  shriek  that  tells  of  danger  and  hints  of 
death.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the 
great  white  quivering  head-light  bearing  down  upon 
me.  Twice  in  reality  I  have  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  I  know  that  at  such  timei  the  mind 
sweeps  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  a  second  or 
two.  We  wen:  on  the  side  track ;  our  train  was 
standing.  Some  one  had  left  the  switch  open,  and 
the  express  was  heading  in  upon  us.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  leap  for  life.  As  I  threw  my 
feet  out  of  the  window  to  jump,  the  cold  air  awakened 
me,  and  I  saw  before  me,  not  a  head-light,  but  the 
big  bright  moon  that  was  just  about  disappearing 
behind  the  mountains. 

And  this  is  the  way  I  slept  until  6.30,  when  the 
caller  came.  I  signed  the  book,  and  at  7.30  was  on 
the  road  again. 

Where  there  are  no  regular  runs,  and  the  men  run 
"  first  in,  first  out,"  it  is  almost  impossible  to  always 
have  just  work  enough  to  go  round.  T'le  men  are 
as  much  to  blame  as  the  management  for  the  over- 
work of  engineers.  They  are  paid  on  these  mountain 
roads  four  dollars  per  day.  Days  arc  not  measured 
by  hours,  but  by  miles.  Forty-four  mountain,  or 
eighty-five  valley,  miles  is  a  day  on  freight.  On 
passenger  service  one  hundred  and  five  valley  miles 
is  a  day's  work.  The  point  between  valley  and 
mountain  mileage  is  passed  when  the  grade  exceeds 
two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.     Men  have  made  sixty 
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days  in  a  month  on  these  mountains,  and  they  have 
earned  the  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ;  but  they 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  do  it. 

One  young  man,  Hyatt  by  name,  used  to  threaten 
to  put  himself  into  a  receiver's  hands  when  he  made 
less  than  forty  days  a  month.  Fifty  days  was  fair 
business,  but  sixty  suited  him  better.  He  kept  it 
up  for  three  years,  collapsed,  and  had  to  be  hurried 
out  of  the  country.  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  wholly 
recovered.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  physically,  sober 
and  strong,  or  he  would  have  collapsed  sooner.  I 
am  afraid  the  older  engineers  are  a  little  selfish. 
When  the  management  proposes  to  employ  more 
men,  or  promote  some  fireman,  there  is  usually  a 
protest  from  the  older  runners. 

In  the  general  instructions  printed  in  the  New 
York  Central  time-card,  we  find  the  following :  "  The 
use  of  intoxicating  drink  on  the  road,  or  about  the 
premises  of  the  corporation,  is  strictly  forbidden.  No 
one  will  be  employed,  or  continued  in  employment, 
who  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquor."  They  might  have  added  "on  or  off 
duty,"  just  to  make  it  plain  and  strong.  A  man  who 
was  drunk  last  night  is  not  fit  to  run  a  train  or 
engine  to-day.  Men  who  never  drink  should  be 
encouraged,  and  promoted  ahead  of  those  who  do. 
I  have  always  opposed  the  idea  of  promoting  men 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  time  they 
have  served  in  any  capacity.  If  all  firemen  knew 
that  they  would  be  promoted  when  they  hatl  fired  a 
certain  number  of  years,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
strive  for.     They  would  be  about  as  ambitious  as  a 
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herd  of  steers  who  are  to  be  kept  until  they  are  three 
years  old,  and  then  shipped. 

The  best  engineman  has  been  a  fireman  ;  the 
best  conductors  are  made  of  brakemen  ;  the  best 
officials  are  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Mr.  John  M. 
Toucey,  General  Manager  of  the  New  York  Central, 
was  once  a  trainman.  President  Newell,  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  used  to  carry  a  chain  in  an  engineering  corps 
on  the  Illinois  Central.  President  Clark,  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio,  was  a  section  man  ;  afterwards  a 
fireman.  Another  man  who  drove  grade  stakes  is 
President  Blockstand,  of  the  Alton.  Allen  Manvill, 
the  late  president  of  "the  longest  road  on  earth," 
was  a  storehouse  clerk.  President  Van  Home  (Sir 
William  now),  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  kept  time  on 
the  Illinois  Central.  A  man  named  Towne,  who 
used  to  twist  brake-wheels  on  the  Burlington,  is  now 
Vice-President  Towne,  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
President  Smith,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  was 
a  telegraph  operator.  Marvin  Hughitt,  of  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western,  began  as  a  telegraph  messenger- 
boy.  President  Clark,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  used 
to  check  freight  and  push  a  truck  on  the  "  Omaha 
platform."  The  Illinois  Central,  I  believe,  has  turned 
out  more  great  men  than  any  other  road.  President 
Jeffrey,  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  began  in  the 
Central  shops,  at  forty-five  cents  a  day.  General 
Superintendent  Sample,  of  the  same  Company,  began 
at  Baldwins  at  Sj^i-SO  a  week. 

•  ***♦» 

But  this  has  been  a  long  detour,  and  my  wait  at 
Buffahi  was  really  a  very  short  one.     The  896  gave 
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place  to  the  293,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
under  way  again. 

The  locomotives  used  by  the  New  York  Central 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power.  They  consume  a  tank  of  coal  over 
each  division,  and  drink  up  thirty-six  hundred 
gallons  of  water  an  hour,  or  nearly  a  gallon  a  second. 
A  number  ten  monitor  injector  forces  the  water  from 
the  tank  into  the  boiler.  When  I  stepped  from  the 
Central's  magnificent  hundred-ton  locomotive  to  the 
Lake  Shore's  little  McQueen,  with  her  fivc-foot-ten 
wheel,  the  latter  looked  like  a  toy. 

I  had  not  heard  so  much  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  over  whose  line  we  were  now 
to  travel,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  such 
splendid  track.  The  293  put  a  mile  a  minute 
behind  her  with  a  grace  and  ease  really  remarkable. 
The  lamps  have  all  been  blown  out  in  the  farm- 
houses, and  the  world  has  gone  to  sleep.  The  big 
white  moon,  that  came  up  from  the  Atlantic  as  we 
were  leaving  the  metropolis,  is  dropping  down  in  the 
west. 

The  Lake  Shore  is  remarkable  for  its  short 
divisions  and  long  tangents.  "  That's  the  east-bound 
'  Flyer,' "  said  the  fireman,  as  a  bright  head-light 
showed  up  in  front  of  us  ;  and  in  a  minute  she 
dashed  by.  I  had  just  begun  to  get  used  to  the 
bell  when  we  stopped  at  Erie,  on  time. 

A  flat-topped  Brooks  locomotive,  No.  559,  with 
a  big,  roomy  cab,  a  youthful  driver,  a  six-foot  wheel, 
and  an  enthusiastic  fireman  who  knew  his  busi- 
ness (as  they  must   on  this   run),  backed  up  to  our 
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train.  "  You'll  have  this  class  of  engine  all  the 
way  to  Chicago,"  said  the  engineer.  "  They  were 
built  for  these  trains."  They  are  but  little  heavier 
than  the  McQueen,  but  splendid  "steamers,"  good 
riders,  and  run  like  a  coyote.  The  fireman  found 
time  to  show  me  the  home  of  the  dear  dead  Garfield, 
and  made  me  shudder  when  he  pointed  to  the 
Ashtabula  bridge,  where  so  many  lives  were  lost 
some  years  ago.  I  was  glad  to  think  that  wooden 
bridges  and  poor  roadways  were  things  of  the  past. 

We  are  making  a  mile  a  minute.  What  would 
the  driver  do  if  he  saw  before  him  a  burning  bridge, 
or  the  red  lights  of  a  standing  train }  His  left  hand 
is  on  the  throttle  ;  he  would  close  it.  Almost  in  the 
same  second  his  right  hand  would  grasp  the  sand- 
lever,  and  with  his  left  he  would  apply  the  brakes. 
With  both  hands,  in  about  the  third  second,  he 
would  reverse  the  engine.  Perhaps  he  has  heard 
that  old  story  that  to  reverse  a  locomotive  is  to  in- 
crease her  speed — that  a  bird  will  fly  faster  with 
folded  wings :  he  may  pretend  to  believe  it ;  but  he 
will  reverse  her  just  the  same.  If  she  has  room  she 
will  stop.  Even  without  the  aid  of  the  air-brake 
she  will  stop  the  train,  if  the  rail  holds  out.  I  ought 
to  say  that,  the  instant  he  reverses  the  engine,  he 
will  kick  the  cylinder  cocks  open — otherwise  he  may 
blow  off  a  steam-chest  or  a  cylinder  head. 

The  engineer  will  risk  his  life  to  save  his  train. 
Of  this  the  travelling  public  may  rest  assured.  Even 
though  he  may  be,  or  may  have  been,  the  greatest 
coward  living,  a  man  who  has  run  a  locomotive  for 
a  number  of  years  will  do,  in    the   face   of  a   great 
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danger,  just  what  I  have  described.  To  say  that  he 
does  this  mechanically  is  not  to  accuse  him  of 
cowardice.  It  is  harder  to  enlist  than  to  march  to 
the  music  and  keep  up  with  the  crowd  when  the 
battle  is  on.  He  does  not,  mechanically,  say  good- 
bye to  loved  ones,  and  step  into  the  cab  knowing 
that  he  must  face  danger,  even  death.  The  mother 
seeing  her  child  fall  in  front  of  a  cable  car,  without 
stopping  to  reason  what  is  best  to  do,  or  taking 
thought  of  the  risk,  springs  to  the  rescue.  The 
engineer,  seeing  an  open  switch,  reasons  no  more, 
but  does  that  which  human  instinct  tells  him  to  do. 
It  was  my  business,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  read 
and  write  about  railroad  people  ;  and  if  an  engineer 
ever  left  the  cab  without  first  making  an  effort  to 
save  his  train,  I  have  failed  to  hear  of  it. 

Having  met  and  passed  the  east-bound  "  Flyer," 
we  have  absolute  right  of  track  to  Chicago.  All 
north  or  east  bound  trains  have  rights  of  track  over 
trains  of  the  same  or  inferior  class  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  terms  passenger  or  freight  are 
descriptive,  and  do  not  refer  to  class.  All  trains  are 
designated  as  regular  or  extra.  The  regular  trains 
are  those  on  the  time-cards  ;  the  extras  are  run  by 
special  telegraphic  orders,  and  always  carry  white 
flags  or  white  lights  on  the  locomotive.  A.n  extra 
train  composed  of  passenger  cars  is  isually  called 
a  "  special ; "  of  freight  cars  an  "  extra ,  "  and  they 
must  always  be  kept  off  the  time  of  regula'  trains 
of  whatever  class. 

"And  this  is  Cleveland,"  said  I,  as  I  looked  from 
the  roomy  cab  of  another  Brooks,  "the  home  of  the 
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Grand  Old  Chief?"  I  had  hoped,  by  showing  that 
I  knew  Mr.  Arthur,  to  put  myself  in  touch  with  the 
driver ;  but  a  prophet  is  never  appreciated  at  home, 
and  the  only  reply  was  a  good-natured  grunt  and  a 
sarcastic  smile. 

It  is  hard  pounding  out  of  Cleveland,  and  I 
wonder  that  a  yard-engine  does  not  give  us  a  little 
start.  It  is  almost  morning  now.  Just  the  time  for 
a  wreck.  More  collisions,  I  believe,  occur  betw<jen 
the  hours  of  two  and  six  a.m.  than  in  the  other 
twenty  hours  of  the  day.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
feel  just  a  little  tired.  Just  once  I  closed  my  eyes, 
and  it  .seemed  to  rest  them  so  that  I  kept  them 
closed  for  a  moment,  until  I  felt  myself  swaying  on 
the  seat.  Then  I  opened  them  wide,  for  we  were 
making  more  than  a  mile  a  minute,  and  to  sleep 
was  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  out  of  the  open  window 
at  my  left.  That  was  the  only  time  on  the  whole 
trip  that  I  felt  the  least  inclination  to  sleep. 

At  Toledo  we  changed  engines  and  train  crews, 
and  in  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  pulled  out  for 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  The  94  had  seen  considerable 
service  ;  she  was  not  very  beautiful,  and,  having  a 
flat  spot  on  one  of  her  wheels,  was  a  little  lame. 
The  hostler  "  slid  "  her,  the  fireman  said  ;  but  when 
the  serious-looking  engineer  got  her  headed  down  the 
sixty-eight  mile  tangent,  the  flat  spot  and  the  little 
limp  gave  us  no  more  trouble.  The  speed  was  so 
great  that  she  touched  only  the  high  places,  and  the 
ride  down  the  long  stretch  of  straight  track  was  a 
delightful  one.  The  sun,  that  I  had  seen  drop  down 
behind  the  CatskilLs,  as  it  seemed,  but  a  few  hours 
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ago,  swung  up  from  the  Atlantic,  and  shone  on  the 
H(3osier  hills,  "  where  the  frost  was  on  the  punkin, 
and  the  fodder  in  the  shock."  The  train-master, 
from  Toledo,  came  over  to  ride  with  me,  and  showed 
me  where  the  daring  train-robbers  held  the  train  up 
in  an  open  prairie,  on  a  straight  track.  We  held 
our  watches  on  the  94,  and  found  that  she  made  ten 
miles  in  eight  minutes,  and  eleven  miles  in  eight 
and  one  half  minutes.  Old  and  lame  as  she  is,  she 
manages  to  limp  over  eight  thousand  miles  a  month, 
at  an  average  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

The  94  reminded  me  of  a  jack  rabbit.  When  he 
gets  up  he  is  so  stiff  and  lame  that  a  well-trained 
greyhound  is  ashamed  to  chase  him.  He  will 
wabble  about,  stumble  and  fall,  put  down  three  and 
carry  one,  until  the  dog  is  ready  to  eat  him.  Then 
he  lays  his  ears  down  along  his  spine,  and  skims 
over  the  sage-brush  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

At  Elkhart  the  160  backed  on  to  our  train.  The 
conductor  came  running  forward  with  a  manifold 
order,  and,  handing  a  copy  to  the  engineer,  they 
both  began  to  read.  "  Put  up  green  signals,"  said 
the  driver  ;  and  the  fireman  planted  a  small  green 
flag  on  either  side  of  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive, 
and  we  were  off  for  Chicago.  These  flags  did  not 
affect  us  or  our  train  ;  they  only  showed  that  some- 
thing was  following  us  with  the  same  rights  that  we 
enjoyed.  A.s  often  as  we  passed  a  train  or  switch- 
engine,  the  engineer  sounded  two  long  and  two 
short  blasts  of  the  whistle,  and  the  other  engineers 
answered  with  two  short,  sharp  whistles,  saying  that 
they  understood  the  signals. 
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The  1 60  was  an  easy  rider,  and  as  she  slipped 
down  the  smooth  steel  tru-k,  the  run  over  the  last 
division  was  no  whit  less  glorious  than  was  our 
midnight  ride  on  the  Central. 

The  cheerful  driver  appeared  to  ref^ard  his  day's 
work  as  a  pleasant  morning  ride  down   to  Chicago, 
one  hundred   and  one  miles,   in  two  hours.     When 
we  were  acquainted,  and  he  had  seen  my  old  worn 
license  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  he  called  me  over 
to  his   side.     Finding  myself,   for   the   first  time    in 
my  life,  at  the  throttle  of  a  locomotive  making  a 
mile    a   minute,    I    was   almost    dizzy   with   delight. 
Fields  and  farms  flew  by,  and  the  mile-posts  began 
to  get  together  like  telegraph-poles.     A  prairie  hawk 
flying  down  the  track  became  bewildered,  and  barely 
saved  his  life  by  a  quick  swerve  as  the  front  end  of 
the   locomotive  was  about   to  strike  him  ;   his  wing 
brushed  the  signal-lamp  on  my  side.     Little  brown 
birds,  flying  in  front  of  us,  dashed  against  the  cab 
windows,    fluttered    from    the    running    board,    and 
dropped  to  the  ground  dead. 

While  she  was  making  her  mile  in  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  seconds,  the  train  inspector  came  over  the  tank, 
bearing  a  tray  which  held  a  steaming  breakfast  for 
the  "  dead-head,"  in  the  cab.  "  Put  it  on  the  boiler- 
head  ! "  shouted  the  engineer ;  and  then  I  learned 
what  the  flat  top  was  intended  for.  Placing  the 
tray  on  top  of  the  boiler,  I  stood  up  in  the  corner 
of  the  cab  and  ate  my  breakfast,  and  enjoyed  it  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  and  a  dollar  a  meal. 

Looking  back  along  the  side  of  this  remarkable 
train,    I    was    surprised    to    note    that    the    heavy 
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Wagner  cars,  owing  to  hydraulic  buffer  equipment, 
swayed  not  to  exceed  two  inches  out  of  a  straight 
line  when  we  were  making  seventy-five  miles  an 
hour.  I  have  never  travelled  in  the  cars  of  this 
swift  train  ;  but,  judging  from  the  way  the  locomo- 
tives ride,  the  coaches  must  be  as  easy  as  a  sleigh. 
We  placed  the  coffee  cup  outside  the  tray  on  the 
jacket,  which  is  almost  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  it 
rode  there  for  a  half-hour,  when  the  inspector  took 
it  off 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  person  drowning  on  air, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  is  possible.  When  we  were 
running  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles 
an  hour,  I  closed  my  mouth  and  leaned  out  of  the 
window.  The  force  of  the  air  was  so  great  that  it 
actually  strangled  me  ;  I  tried  it  again  and  again, 
with  the  same  result.  The  air  drove  into  my  nostrils 
with  such  force  that  I  invariably  opened  my  mouth 
to  breathe ;  and  then  the  air  drove  down  my  throat, 
and  compelled  me  to  draw  back  into  the  cab.  Now, 
when  we  breathe  water  into  the  nostrils,  we  always 
throw  open  the  mouth,  only  to  take  in  more 
water  and  strangle  the  worse.  If,  when  you  had 
put  your  head  out  of  a  locomotive  cab  moving  at 
seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  an  hour,  a  strong  hand 
seized  it  and  held  it  there,  you  would,  I  believe, 
actually  drown. 

In  California  they  do  not  say  the  oldest  mission, 
the  largest  orchard,  the  biggest  tree  "in  the  State" 
or  "in  the  Union,"  but  "in  the  world."  I  shall  say 
this  is  the  swiftest  and  safest  long-distance  train 
on   earth.     That  it   is  the   swiftest,   the   time-card 
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proves.  It  is  the  safest,  for  the  reason  that,  from 
the  moment  the  "Exposition  Flyer"  leaves  New 
York,  every  man  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Lake  Shore  railroads,  including 
Dr.  Depew  and  Mr.  John  Newell,  look  out  for  her 
until  she  whistles  into  Chicago.  If  the  "Flyer" 
loses  over  five  minutes,  the  fact  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  the  delay  is  wired  at  once  to  Mr.  Edgar 
Van  Etten,  the  general  superintendent.  Every- 
thing is  out  of  the  way,  and  switches  set  for  her 
ten  minutes  before  she  is  due.  Ordinarily,  when  a 
l^assenger  train  is  late,  her  danger  is  correspondingly 
increased.  Not  so  with  the  "  Exposition  Flyer ; " 
she  has  the  right  to  the  rail  until  she  is  able  to  use 
it,  or  until  she  becomes  twelve  hours  late.  When 
she  is  one  minute  late,  all  who  are  watching  and 
waiting  for  her  know  it,*and  their  anxiety  increases 
until  she  is  heard  from.  No  train  on  the  road  runs 
closer  to  her  time-card  than  the  "  Flyer."  Nearly 
all  the  ugly  wrecks  are  rear-end  collisions ;  but 
there  is  no  danger  from  that  source  to  this  train. 
Nothing  short  of  a  thunderbolt  can  catch  her. 

But,  behold,  here  In  full  view  arc  the  glistening 
domes  of  the  White  City  and  the  mammoth,  high- 
mounted  Ferris  wheel !  The  last  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  of  steel  has  slipped  from  under  our  faithful 
steed,  and  at  precisely  ten  o'clock  a.m.  we  stop  at 
the  Chicago  station— on  time.  It  has  taken  twenty 
hours,  eight  engines,  and  sixteen  enginemen  to 
bring  us  through,  and  it  has  been  a  glorious  trip — 
the  best  of  my  life. 
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Along  in  the  early  eighties,  when  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  was  a  narrow-gauge  road,  and  the  main 
line  lay  across  the  great  divide  at  Marshall  Pass,  there 
was  a  wreck  in  the  Black  Cafion,  and  of  that  wreck 
I  write. 

So  rough  and  impenetrable  was  this  canon  that 
the  men  sent  out  to  blaze  the  trail  were  unable  to 
get  through.  Engineers,  with  their  instruments, 
were  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  cafion  wall, 
hundreds  of  feet,  by  long  ropes  ;  and  to  this  day, 
if  you  look  up  when  the  train  ^jocs  round  "  Dead 
Man's  Curve,"  you  will  see  a  frayed-out  rope  whip- 
ping the  grey  rocks,  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
river  and  the  rail. 

By  the  breaking  of  this  rope  a  human  life  was 
lost :  the  first  of  many  lives  that  have  been  lost  in 
this  wild  caiion.  In  the  rush  and  hurry  to  complete 
the  road,  little  attention  was  given  to  sloping  the 
cuts  or  making  it  safe  for  the  men  who  ride  ahead. 
So,  when  spring  came,  and  the  snow  began  to  melt 
on  the  mountains  and  moisten  the  earth,  great  pieces 
of  "  scenery  "  would  loose  their  hold  upon  the  steep 
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hill,  and  sweep  down  the  side  of  the  cafion,  carrying 
rails,  road-bed,  in  fact  everything  but  the  right  of 
way,  across  the  river,  where  the  land-slide  was  often 
landed  high  and  dry  on  the  opposite  shore. 

So  often  was  the  "  scenery "  shifted  during  the 
first  twelve  months  that  the  night  run  through  the 
Black  Cafion,  so  wildly  beautiful  by  day,  so  grand 
and  awful  by  night,  came  to  be  called  the  "  Death 
Run." 

It  was  engineer  Peasley's  run  out  that  night ;  but 
he  had  just  returned  from  the  stony  little  grave- 
yard that  had  been  staked  out  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gunnison,  where  they  had  buried  his  baby. 
He  was  a  delicate-looking  man,  and  when  he  came 
into  the  round-house  that  afternoon  to  register  off, 
he  wore  his  soft  hat  far  down  ovci-  his  inflamed  eyes, 
as  if  he  would  hide  from  the  world  any  trace  of 
that  sacred  grief.  Kipp,  his  fireman,  saw  him,  and 
was  sorry,  for  he  knew  how  dearly  the  driver  had 
loved  the  little  one  now  lost  to  him.  Sliding  from 
the  pilot,  where  he  had  been  scouring  the  number- 
plate,  Kipp  went  to  the  book  and  registered  off  also. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  when  No.  7  left  Gun- 
nison at  9.15  Jack  Welsh  held  the  seat,  and  fireman 
McConnell  handled  the  scoop.  The  sharp  exhausts 
from  the  straight  stack  sent  up  a  solid  stream  of 
fire,  as  they  hurried  out  through  the  yards,  that 
fell  like  hail  among  the  crippled  cars  on  the  '•  rep " 
track. 

The  brisk  bark  of  the  bounding  engine  dwindled 
down  to  a  faint  pant,  and  was  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  the  wheels,  as  the  long  train  hurrijd  away  down 
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the  valley,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Black 
Cafion.  The  run  was  regarded  as  a  difficult  one ; 
but  the  extra  crew  were  equal  to  it,  and  at  every 
station  up  to  1 1.30  the  operator  wired  the  despatcher, 
the  despatcher  the  tr'' in-master,  and  he  the  super- 
intendent :  "  No.  7  on  time." 

Although  he  had  no  regular  run,  McConnell  was 
really  an  old  fireman.  He  had  but  recently  returned 
to  the  road  after  a  year's  absence.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  good  mother,  he  had  left  the  rail 
to  return  to  his  father's  farm  near  Salina,  Kansas. 
He  was  a  good  and  dutiful  son,  and  he  loved 
his  mother  as  only  such  a  son  can  love ;  but  he 
could  not  help  the  longing  within  him  to  return 
to  the  road.  That  summer  the  Missouri  Pacific 
opened  a  new  line  right  through  his  father's  farm, 
and  every  day  he  heard  the  snort  of  the  iron  horse, 
saw  the  trains  go  to  and  fro,  saw  the  enginemen 
throwing  kisses  to  the  girls  on  the  farm,  and  he 
wanted  to  return  to  the  Rockies.  More  than  once 
every  day  he  looked  away  to  the  west,  where  he 
knew  the  trains  were  going  up  and  down  ;  where 
the  snow  lay  in  great  drifts  on  one  side  of  the  track, 
and  the  flowers  bloomed  by  the  other.  Who  can 
say  how  the  heart  of  the  engineman  longs  for  the 
engine  ^ 

"  He  loves  the  locomotive 

As  the  flowers  love  the  lea, 
As  the  song-birds  love  the  sunlight, 
As  the  sailor  loves  the  sea." 

When  the  harvest  had  been  cut  and  the  golden 
grain  garnered,  the  restless  youth  bade  his  parents 
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adieu,  and  set  his  face  toward  the  sunset.  He  had 
been  a  faithful  fireman,  and  found  no  trouble  in 
re-establishiiig  himself  in  the  service  of  the  "  Scenic" 
Line. 

The  Death  Run  was  a  long  one  :  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  over  mountains  and  through  cafions. 
They  had  crossed  Cero  summit,  and  were  now 
roaring  along  the  cafion,  by  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
river. 

The  night  grew  warmer  as  they  drifted  down 
toward  the  valley  of  the  Grande.  The  engineer  sat 
silently  in  his  place,  trying  the  water,  whistling  for 
stations,  and  watching  the  way.  The  fireman,  having 
little  to  do  now,  lounged  in  the  open  window  and 
looked  out  on  the  rippling  river  where  the  moonlight 
lay.  It  was  almost  midnight  when  the  operator  at 
Roubideau  was  awakened  by  the  wild  wail  of  the  west- 
bound express.  As  the  long  train  rattled  over  the 
bridge  beyond  the  little  station,  the  operator  reached 
for  the  key  and  made  the  wire  say  :  "  No  7.  on  time." 

Beyond  the  bridge  there  was  a  bit  of  a  tangent,  a 
few  hundred  yards ;  and  when  they  turned  into  it, 
the  fireman  got  down  from  his  comfortable  seat  to 
fix  the  fire. 

The  driver  released  the  brakes  at  the  bridge,  and 
the  train  was  now  increasing  her  speed  at  every  turn 
of  the  wheels.  Looking  ahead,  the  engineer  saw  the 
open  mouth  of  Roubideau  tunnel,  which,  being  on  the 
shadow  side  of  the  hill,  looked  like  a  great  hole  in 
the  night.  Nearer  the  engine  he  saw  a  number  of 
dark  objects  scattered  about.  In  another  second  he 
discerned  what  these  were,  and  realized   an  awful 
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danger.  As  he  reversed  the  engine  and  apph'ed  the 
air,  he  shouted  to  the  fireman  to  jump.  He  might 
have  jumped  himself,  for  he  saw  the  danger  first ;  but 
no  such  thought  came  to  him.  In  another  second 
the  pilot  was  ploughing  through  a  herd  of  cattle  that 
were  sleeping  on  the  track.  If  they  had  all  been 
standing,  he  would  have  opened  the  throttle  and  sent 
them  flying  into  the  river,  with  less  risk  to  his  train. 
But  they  were  lying  down  ;  and  as  they  rolled  under 
the  wheels,  they  lifted  the  great  engine  from  the  rails 
and  threw  her  down  the  dump  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
river.  So  well  had  the  faithful  engineer  performed 
his  work  that  the  train  was  stopped  without  wrecking 
a  car.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  not  awakened. 
The  trainmen  came  forward  and  found  the  engineer. 
He  was  able  to  speak  to  them  ;  he  knew  what  had 
happened,  and  knew  that  he  had  but  a  few  minutes  to 
live.  These  brave,  rough  men  of  the  rail  never  hide 
anything  from  each  other,  and  when  he  asked  for  his 
fireman,  they  told  him  the  fireman  was  dead. 

As  he  lay  there  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  head  rest- 
ing in  the  conductor's  lap,  while  the  brakeman  brought 
a  cup  from  the  mail  car  and  gave  him  a  drink  of  water, 
he  told  them  where  he  wanted  to  be  buried — back 
East  somewhere  ;  spoke  of  his  insurance  policy  ;  left 
a  loving  message  for  his  wife  ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say  or  do,  closed  his  eyes,  folded  his 
hands  over  his  brave  heart,  and  without  a  murmur — 
apparently  without  pain — died. 

It  was  many  hours  before  they  found  the  fireman. 
When  the  crash  came,  he  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
furnace  door.     The  tank  doubled  forward  and  forced 
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him  up  against  the  boiler-hcad,  where,  if  he  had  not 
been  killed  instantly,  he  must  !iave  been  slowly 
roasted.  He  lay  in  the  wreck  so  '  \^  that,  when  they 
got  him  out,  there  was  a  deep  and  ugly  groov>,  across 
his  face,  where  he  had  lain  against  the  narrow  edge 
of  the  throttle  lever.  Save  this  deep  furrow,  there 
were  no  marks  upon  his  face.  But  that  one  mark 
remained,  even  after  the  body  was  embalmed. 

The  writer  was,  at  that  time,  employed  by  the  same 
company,  and  was  sent  out  to  the  wreck  to  take 
charge  of  the  body  of  the  fireman,  bring  it  to  Denver, 
and  then  take  it  back  to  the  farm  at  Salina.  The 
travelling  engineer  went  out  with  a  special  engine  and 
the  superintendent's  private  car,  and  I  went  with  him. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  deliver  the  dead  to 
bereaved  relatives  ;  but  it  is  the  least  that  can  be  done, 
and  some  one  must  do  it.  The  engine  left  the  track 
precisely  at  midnight,  Friday  night,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Tuesday  that  I 
reached  Salina„ 

There  had  been  six  children  in  this  happy  family, 
three  boys  and  three  girls.  The  eldest  son  was  a 
locomotive  engineer,  but  he  had  left  the  road  for 
good,  and  was  now  with  the  family  at  the  Kansas 
farm. 

"  How  does  he  look  ?  "  asked  the  engineer,  when  we 
had  taken  seats  in  the  farm  carriage.  "  Can  mother 
sec  him  > " 

"  He  looks  very  well,"  said  I ;  and  then,  remem- 
bering that  ugly  furrow  in  his  face,  "  but  would  it 
not  be  better  for  all  of  you  to  remember  him  just  as 
he  left  home  ? " 
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"  I  shall  leave  that  all  to  you,"  he  said,  while  the 
hot  tears  fairly  rained  down  upon  the  lap-robo  that 
covered  our  knees. 

When  we  reached  the  McConncll  place,  and  I  went 
into  the  house  where  the  family  were  all  assembled  in 
the  large,  plain  parlour,  there  was  no  need  of  an  intro- 
duction. They  all  knew  me,  and  knew  why  I  had 
come,  and  when  they  crowded  about  me,  all  weeping 
so  bitterly,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer  myself.  I  did  better  than  I  had  expected, 
however,  until  I  attempted  to  talk,  when  the  tears 
came  up  in  my  throat  and  choked  me.  So,  with 
a  little  brother  on  one  knee,  a  little  sister  on  the 
other,  while  the  two  young  ladies  were  sobbing  by 
the  window,  and  the  brave  young  engineer  was  trying 
between  his  tears  to  calm  his  mother,  I  gave  way, 
and  wept  with  the  rest. 

When  wc  had  all  gained  the  littlerelief  that  always 
comes  with  a  shower  of  tears,  the  mother  began  to 
talk  to  me,  and  ask  questions.  To  begin  with,  she 
asked  me  if  I  could  tell  her  exactly  when  her  boy 
was  killed. 

"  Last  Friday  night,"  I  said. 

"  What  time  ? "  she  asked,  glancing  at  her  two 
daughters,  who  had  turned  from  the  window,  and 
were  trying  to  dry  their  eyes. 

"Almost  exactly  at  midnight,"  was  my  reply. 

"Ah  ! "  she  said,  bursting  into  tears  again,  "  I  knew 
it !     I  knew  it  I " 

"  He  was  killed  instantly,"  said  I ;  "he  never  knew 
what  happened." 

I  said  this  with  the  hope  of  their  deriving  a  shade 
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of  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  dear  brave  boy  was 
not  roasted  alive,  as  so  many  enginemen  are. 

"  Not  quite  instantly,"  said  the  weeping  mother. 
"  He  called  me  twice  :  *  Mother  !  Mother  ! '  and  I 
saw  him  standing  before  me  with  a  great  deep  furrow 
across  his  face." 

Then  she  placed  the  t^^^  of  her  hand  against  her 
face  to  show  me  where  the  v  ir  was  ;  and  when  I  saw 
her  mark  the  very  angle  J  ihe  ugly  groove,  I  felt  a 
strange  tingling  sens.'.tion  at  ihe  roots  of  my  hair. 

"  Has  any  one  v/ritten  you  the  particulars  of  the 
wreck  ? "  I  said. 

"  No,"  she  answered  ;  "  we  have  had  but  two  tele- 
grams :  one  from  the  superintendent,  telling  of  his 
death,  and  the  one  f»om  you  when  you  left  Denver." 

What  she  said  so  affected  me  that  I  excused  myself 
and  walked  out  to  the  barn,  where  I  could  think.  I 
WIS  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  when 
the  7  left  the  track,  in  that  infinitesimal  fragment 
of  time,  the  boy  saw  that  he  was  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  his  first  and  only  thought  was  of  his 
mother.  His  whole  soul  went  out  to  her  so  swiftly 
and  so  surely  that  she  not  only  heard  him  call  her, 
but  saw  him,  just  as  he  was. 

At  the  barn  I  found  the  dead  boy's  father,  who  had 
insisted  upon  his  son's  going  in  with  me,  upon  our 
arrival  at  the  house,  while  he  "put  up"  the  team.  I 
thought  his  the  saddest  face  I  had  ever  seen,  as  he 
moved  about  in  his  tearless  and  silent  sorrow. 

"  How  did  it  happen  } "  asked  the  farmer,  when  he 
had  finished  his  chores,  and  we  were  walking  back 
toward  the  house  together. 
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"  Hit  a  bunch  of  cattle,"  said  I. 

"  In  the  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  my  answer ;  "just  about  midnight." 

"  What  night  ?  " 

"  Last  Friday." 

"Stop!"  said  the  farmer,  touching  my  arm.  "I 
want  to  tell  you  something  that  happened  here  last 
Friday  night — and  I  remember  that  it  was  just  about 
midnight." 

Then  he  told  me  how  his  wife  had  screamed  and 
wakened  him,  and  how  she  had  wept  bitterly,  and 
insisted  that  Johnny  had  been  killed.  He  had  been 
struck  by  somebody  or  something,  she  insisted,  and 
she  could  see  a  great  deep,  ugly  scar  on  his  face. 

I  don't  know  why  I  did  not  ;  but  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly that  I  did  not  tell  them — not  even  the 
engineer,  who  was  accustomed  to  seeing  such  things 
— that  the  scar  was  there,  on  Jack's  face,  just  as  his 
mother  had  seen  it  that  Friday  night.  We  did  not 
open  the  coffin  at  the  church,  nor  at  the  grave. 

I  remained  with  the  family  at  the  farmhouse  that 
night,  and  with  them,  on  the  following  day,  went  to 
the  little  church  in  town,  where  the  good  priest  talked 
a  great  deal  longer  than  was  necessary,  I  thought, 
for  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  John  McConnell 
any  good  by  talking.  In  a  pleasant  place,  on  a  gentle 
slope  that  tipped  to  the  west,  his  grave  was  made  ; 
and  while  we  were  weeping  there,  another  grave,  in 
anotb"!-  place,  was  being  filled,  hiding  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  body  of  the  brave  engineer. 
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Forest  fires  had  been  raging  in  the  mountains  for 
more  than  a  month.  The  passengers  were  peering 
from  the  car-windows,  watching  the  red  lights  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  leaving  the  erstwhile  green-garbed 
hills  a  bleak  awd  blackened  waste. 

The  travelling  passenger-agent  had  held  the  maiden 
from  Normal  out  on  the  rear  platform  all  the  way 
up  the  mountain,  soothing  her  fears,  and  showing 
her  the  sights  and  scenes  along  the  line.  "  Over 
there,"  he  said,  "  is  the  sunny  San  Luis  Valley,  and 
those  high  hills — that  snowy  range — when  seen  in  the 
golden  glow  of  sunset  was  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Sangte  de  Crista,  the  '  Vod  of  Christ.  Further  to 
the  south  and  a  little  west  is  the  great  silver  camp 
of  Creede,  where  it  is  always  afternoon. 

"  Looking  far  down  the  vale  you  can  see  the  moon- 
kissed  crest  of  the  Spanish  range,  below  whose  lofty 
peaks  the  archaic  clifif-dwellers  had  their  homes. 
Here  to  the  north,  where  you  see  the  fire  flying  from 
the  throbbing  throat  of  a  locomotive,  is  the  line  that 
leads  to  Leadville,  whose  wondrous  wealth  is  known 
to  all  the  English-speaking  people ;  yes,  even  as  far 
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south  as  Texas  they  have  come  to  talk  of  Leadville 
and  the  mines. 

"  Now  we  have  reached  the  crest  of  the  continent, 
where " 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  seen  it!"  chimed  in  the  maiden. 
"  It's  by  Ernest  IngersoU,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  this  one  is  by  the  Builder  of 
the  universe,  and,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  the  water 
flows  this  way  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  way  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

"  Why,  how  very,  very  funny ! "  said  the  "  school- 
marm  ; "  but  the  railroad  man  has  never  been  able  to 
see  where  the  laugh  came  in.  He  was  making  no 
attempt  to  be  funny  ;  and,  turning  the  tourist  over  to 
the  porter,  after  assuring  her,  for  the  one-hundredth 
time,  that  accidents  were  never  heard  of  on  Marshall 
Pass,  he  said  good-night. 

The  conductor  came  out  from  the  smoky  station, 
lifted  his  white  light  a  time  or  two,  the  big  bell 
sounded,  and  t'le  long  train  began  to  find  and  wind 
its  way  over  the  smooth  steel  track  that  should  lead 
from  the  hoary  heights  to  the  verdant  vale.  And 
the  gentle  curves  made  cradles  of  the  cars,  and  the 
happy  maiden  in  high  Five  dreamed  she  was  at  home 
in  her  hammock,  while  the  man  of  the  road  went 
peacefully  to  sleep  in  upper  Six,  feeling  that  he  had 
.shown  all  the  wonders  of  the  West  to  at  least  one 
passenger  in  that  train-load  of  people. 

The  engineer  reached  for  the  rope,  and  the  long 
low  "  toooo  toooo-too  toot "  went  out  upon  the  mid- 
night air ;  and  the  women  folk  whispered  a  little 
prayer  for  the  weary  watcher  in    the   engine   cab, 
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placed  their  precious  lives  in  his  left  hand,  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  The  long  train  creaked  and  cracked 
on  the  sharp  corners,  and,  as  the  last  echo  of  the 
steam-whistle  died  away  in  the  distant  hills,  slid 
swiftly  from  the  short  tangent,  and  was  swallowed 
up  by  a  snowshed. 

At  that  moment  the  fire  leaped  from  a  clump  of 
pinions,  and  the  sun-dried  snowshed  flashed  aflame 
like  a  bunch  of  grass  in  a  prairie  fire. 

It  had  required  the  united  efforts  of  three  loco- 
motives to  haul  the  ';rain  up  the  hill,  and  the  engineer 
knew  that  to  stop  was  to  perish  in  the  fire,  aj  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  back  out  of  the  burning  building. 

That  is  why  it  appeared  to  the  passengers  that  all 
at  once  every  tie  that  bound  this  human-burdened 
train  to  the  track  parted,  and  the  mad  train  began 
to  fall  down  the  mountain.  Away  they  went  like 
the  wind.  On  they  went  through  the  fiery  furnace 
like  a  frightened  spirit  flying  from  the  hearth  of  hell. 
The  enginemen  were  almost  suffocated  in  the  cab, 
while  the  paint  was  peeled  from  the  Pullman  cars  as 
a  light  snow  is  swallowed  by  the  burning  sun  on  a 
sandy  desert. 

At  last  the  light  is  gone ;  they  dash  out  into  the 
night— out  into  the  pure  mountain  air ;  the  brakes 
are  applied,  the  speed  is  slackened,  the  women  are 
still  frightened  ;  but  the  conductor  assures  them  that 
the  danger  is  past. 

Now  they  can  look  back  and  see  the  burning  sheds 
falling.  The  "  schoolmarm  "  shudders  as  she  climbs 
back  to  her  berth,  and  an  hour  later  they  are  all 
asleep.     At  Gunnison   they  get  another  locomotive, 
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a  fresh  crew,  and  the  train  winds  on  toward   the 

Pacific  slope.  ,         ,  , 

The  engine  is  stabled  in  her  stall  at  the  round- 
house The  driver  walks  about  her.  pats  her  on  the 
neck,  and  talks  to  her  as  he  would  to  a  human  being  : 
"  Well,  old  girl,  we  got  through,  didn't  we  ?  But  it 
was  a  close  call." 
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Snow-bucking  with  a  pilot-plough  is  dangerous 
business.  However,  there  is  very  little  of  it  to  do  in 
these  days.  Now  a  road  that  is  able  to  accumulate 
a  snowdrift  is  able  to  own  a  rotary  plough  or  snow- 
excavator.  These  machines  are  as  large  as  a  coach 
and  as  heavy  as  a  locomotive.  The  front  end  is 
funnel-shaped ;  and  instead  of  throwing  the  snow 
away  it  swallows  it,  and  then  spurts  it  out  in  a  great 
stream  like  water  from  a  hose  at  a  fire.  Inside  the 
house,  or  car,  there  is  a  boiler  as  large  as  a  locomotive 
boiler,  with  two  big  cylinders  to  furnish  power  to  re- 
volve a  wheel  in  the  funnel-shaped  front  end.  This 
wheel  is  like  the  wheel  of  a  windmill,  except  that  the 
fans  or  blades  are  made  of  steel  and  are  quite  sharp. 
As  the  plough  is  driven  through  the  drifted  snow  by 
a  locomotive — sometimes  by  two  or  three  of  them — 
the  rapidly  revolving  wheel  slices  the  snow  from  the 
hard  bank,  draws  it  into  the  steel  chest,  where  the 
same  rotary  motion  drives  it  out  through  a  sheet-iron 
spout. 

Once,  at  Alpine  Pass,  on  a  summer  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  I  saw  one  of  these  machines  working 
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in  six  feet  of  snow  that  had  been  there  six  months, 
and  was  so  hard  that  men  walked  over  it  without 
snowshoes.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  May ;  the 
weather  was  almost  warm  at  midday,  but  freezing 
at  night.  A  number  of  railroad  and  newspaper  men 
had  gone  up  there,  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  to  witness  a  battle  between  two  rival  excavators. 
The  trial  was  an  exciting  one,  and  lasted  three  days. 
Master  Mechanic  Egan,  whose  guest  I  was,  was 
director-general,  and  a  very  impartial  director,  I 
thought.  The  two  machines  were  very  similar  in 
appearance  ;  but  instead  of  a  wheel  with  knives,  one 
had  a  great  auger  in  front,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  bore  into  the  snowdrift  and  draw  the  snow  into 
the  machine,  as  the  chips  are  drawn  from  an  auger 
hole  by  the  revolving  of  the  screw.  The  discharging 
apparatus  was  similar  in  the  two,  and  like  that 
already  described. 

There  was  a  formidable  array  of  rolling  stock  on 
the  two  sidings  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  we 
had  our  car,  and  where  we  camped  nights.  On  one 
side  track  stands  one  of  the  machines,  with  three 
engines  behind  her;  on  another,  the  other,  with  the 
same  number  of  locomotives.  You  could  tell  the  men 
of  the  one  from  those  of  the  other,  for  the  two  armies 
dwelt  apart,  just  as  the  Denver  police  kept  clear  of 
the  State  militia  in  Governor  Waite's  war. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  men  on  the  different 
machines  to  be  loyal  to  their  respective  employers, 
and  a  little  bit  jealous  of  the  rival  crew ;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  that  feeling  extended  to 
the  crews  of  the  half-dozen  locomotives,  all  working 
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for  the  same  railroad  company,  and  in  no  way  inte- 
rested in  the  outcome. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  when 
the  six  engines  came  down  the  track  from  the  coal- 
yards,  a  trainman  stood  at  the  three-throw  switch, 
and  gave  a  locomotive  to  each  of  the  two  machines 
alternately.  They  all  knew  where  they  belonged, 
and  they  kept  the  same  place,  each  of  them,  until  the 
battle  was  over. 

There  was  no  betting,  but  there  was  a  distinct 
"  favourite  "  from  the  start ;  and  when  the  iron  horses 
were  all  hooked  up,  the  men  on  the  "  favourite  "  began, 
good-naturedly  enough,  to  "josh"  the  other  crew. 

Mr.  Egan  decided  that  one  of  the  machines  should 
go  forward ;  p'^d  when  it  stuck,  stalled,  or  stopped, 
for  any  reason,  it  should  at  once  back  down,  take 
the  siding,  and  give  the  other  a  chance. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  railway  oflficers  and 
pencil-pushers  climbed  to  the  storm  deck  of  the  first 
machine,  and  the  commander  gave  a  signal  to  start. 
The  whistle  "  off  brakes  "  was  answered  by  the  six 
locomotives,  and  the  little  engine  that  brought  up 
the  rear  with  the  special  train.  The  hungry  machine 
gathered  up  the  light  drifts  which  we  encountered  in 
the  first  few  miles,  and  breathed  them  out  over  the 
tops  of  the  telegraph-poles.  At  a  sharp  curve,  where 
there  was  a  deep  drift,  the  snow-plough  left  the  track, 
and  we  were  forced  to  stop  and  back  out.  The 
engineers  looked  sullen  as  they  backed  down  to  let 
the  other  crew  pass,  and  the  fresh  men  laughed  at 
them.  The  snow  was  lighter  now,  so  that  instead  of 
boring  into  it,  the  second  plough  only  pushed  it  and 
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piled  it  up  in  front  of  her,  until  the  whole  house  was 
buried,  when  she  chocked  up  and  lay  down.  Now  the 
frowns  were  transferred  to  the  faces  of  the  second 
crew,  and  the  smiles  to  the  other. 

For  two  days  we  see-sawed  in  this  way,  and  every 
hour  the  men  grew  more  sullen.  The  mad  locomo- 
tives seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  fight ;  at 
least,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  they  did,  as  they 
snorted,  puffed,  and  panted  in  the  great  drifts.  Ah, 
'twas  a  goodly  sight  to  see  them,  each  sending  an 
endless  stream  of  black  smoke  to  the  very  heavens, 
and  to  hear  them  scream  to  one  another  when  about  to 
stall,  and  to  note  with  what  reluctance  they  returned 
to  the  side-track. 

In  the  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  rival 
crews  camped  at  separate  boarding-houses.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  them  to 
live  together.  Even  the  enginemcn  by  the  end  of 
the  second  day  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms.  Bob 
Stoute  said  that  somebody  had  remarked  that  the  265 
wouldn't  make  steam  enough  to  ring  the  bell.  He  did 
not  know  who  had  said  it,  but  he  did  know  that  he 
could  lick  him.  After  supper  that  evening,  when  the 
"  scrappy  "  engineer  came  out  of  Red  Woods  saloon, 
he  broadened  the  statement  so  as  to  include  "any 
'  Rotary '  man  on  the  job,  see  ? " 

When  we  went  into  the  field  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  not  more  than  seven  miles  of  snow  remained 
between  us  and  the  mouth  of  the  Alpine  tunnel,  where 
the  race  would  end,  for  the  tunnel  was  full  of  snow. 
All  the  forenoon  the  hot  engines  steamed  and  snorted 
and  banged  away  at  the  great  sea  of  snow  that  grew 
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deeper  and  harder  as  we  climbed.  The  track  was  so 
crooked  that  the  ploughs  were  off  the  rail  half  the 
time  ;  so  that  when  we  stopped  for  luncheon  wc  had 
made  less  than  three  miles. 

The  least-promising  of  the  two  machines  was  out 
first  after  dinner ;  and,  as  the  snow  was  harder  up 
here,  she  bid  fair  to  win  great  credit.  She  rounded 
the  last  of  the  sharp  curves  that  had  given  us  so 
much  trouble  successfully.  But  as  the  snow  grew 
deeper  she  smothered,  choked  up,  and  stalled.  Then 
even  her  friends  had  to  admit  that  "she  was  not 
quite  right,"  and  the  enginemen  looked  blacker  than 
ever  as  they  backed  down  and  took  the  siding. 

Up  came  the  rival,  every  engine  blowing  off  steam, 
the  three  firemen  at  the  furnace  doors,  the  engineers 
smiling,  and  eager  for  the  fray.  As  she  turned  into 
the  tangent  where  the  other  had  stalled,  the  leading 
locomotive  screamed  "  off  brakes,"  and  every  throttle 
flew  wide  open.  Down,  down  went  the  reverse  levers, 
until  every  engine  in  the  train  was  working  at  her 
full  capacity.  While  waiting  in  the  siding,  the  en- 
gineers had  screwed  their  "  pops,"  or  relief-valves, 
down  so  that  each  of  the  engines  carried  twenty 
pounds  more  steam  than  usual.  There  were  no  drifts 
now,  but  the  hard  snow  lay  level  six  feet  deep.  The 
track  was  as  good  as  straight — ^just  one  long  curve  ; 
and  the  pilots  would  touch  timber-line  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  The  road  here  lay  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain  through  a  heavy  growth  of  pine.  The 
snow  was  granulated,  and  consequently  very  heavy. 
By  the  time  they  had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  a  great 
stream  of  snow  was  flowing  from  the  spout  out  over 
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the  telegraph  wires,  over  the  tops  of  the  tall  spruces 
and  pines,  crashing  down  through  their  branches 
until  the  white  beneath  them  was  covered  with  a 
green  carpet  of  tree-twigs.  On  and  on,  up  and  up, 
the  monster  moguls  pushed  the  plough.  Higher  and 
higher  rose  the  black  smoke  ;  and  when  the  smoke 
and  the  snow  came  between  the  spectators  a  i  the 
sun,  which  was  just  now  sinking  behind  the  hill,  the 
effect  was  marvellously  beautiful.  Still,  on  they 
went  through  the  stainless  waste,  nor  stopped  nor 
stalled  until  the  snow-plough  touched  the  tunnel- 
shed. 

The  commander  gave  a  signal  to  "  back  up  ;  "  and 
with  faces  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  with  their  machine 
covered  with  cinders,  snow,  and  glory,  the  little  army 
drifted  down  the  hill.  The  three  days'  fight  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  Rotary  was  the  victor. 

But  I  started  to  write  about  pilot-ploughs  and  old- 
time  snow-bucking — when  we  used  to  take  out  an 
extra  insurance  policy,  and  say  good-bye  to  our 
friends  when  we  signed  the  call-book.  On  a  mountain 
division  of  a  Western  road,  some  ten  years  ago,  I 
had  my  first  experience  in  snow-bucking.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  a  pilot-plough  and  flanger  had  been  racing 
over  the  thirty  miles  of  mountain,  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.  As  often  as  they  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill  they  received  orders  to  "  double  the  road." 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  caller  came  for 
me.  Another  engine  had  been  ordered  out  to  help 
push  the  snow-plough  through  the  great  drifts,  that 
were  getting  deeper  and  deeper  every  hour.  Ten 
miles  out  from  the  division  station,  at  the  foot  of 
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Ihc  mountain  proper,  we  side-tracked  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  snow-plough. 

The  hours  went  by,  the  night  wasted  away. 
Monday  dawned,  and  no  news  of  the  snow  brigade. 
All  we  could  learn  at  the  telegraph-office  was  that 
tliey  were  somewhere  between  Shawano  and  the  top 
of  the  hill — presumably  stuck  in  the  snow.  All 
day  and  all  night  they  worked  and  puffed,  pushed 
and  panted,  but  to  no  purpose.  Now,  when  they 
gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  through,  they  attempted 
to  back  down ;  but  that  was  equally  impossible. 
The  heavy  drifts  in  the  deep  cuts  were  not  to  be 
bucked  away  with  the  rear  end  of  an  engine. 

Tuesday  came,  and  found  us  still  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  snow-plough.  Other  engines  came 
up  from  the  division  station  with  a  work  train,  and  a 
great  army  of  trackmen  with  wide  shovels.  A  number 
of  railroad  officers  came,  and  everybody  shovelled. 
We  had  no  plough  on  our  side  of  the  hill,  and  had 
to  buck  with  naked  engines.  First  we  tried  one, 
then  two,  then  three  coupled  together.  The  shovellers 
would  clear  off  a  few  hundred  yards  of  track,  over 
which  we  would  drive  at  full  speed.  As  our  engine 
came  in  contact  with  a  great  drift,  all  the  way  from 
eight  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  she  would  tremble  and 
shake  as  though  she  was  about  to  be  crushed  to  pieces. 

Often,  when  we  came  to  a  stop,  only  the  top  of  the 
stack  of  the  front  engine  was  visible.  The  front 
windows  of  the  cabs  were  all  boarded  up  to  prevent 
the  glass  from  being  smashed.  For  three  or  four  days 
the  track  was  kept  clear  behind  us,  so  that  we  could 
back  out  and  tie  up  at  night  where  there  was  coal  and 
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water.  All  this  time  the  snow  kept  coming  clown,  clay 
and  night,  until  the  only  sign  of  a  railroad  across  the 
range  was  the  tops  of  the  telegraph-poles.  Toward 
the  last  of  the  week  we  encountered  a  terrific  storm, 
almost  a  blizzard.  This  closed  the  trail  behind  us, 
and  that  night  we  were  forced  to  camp  on  the  moun- 
tain-side. We  had  an  abundance  of  coal,  but  the 
water  in  the  tanks  was  very  low ;  but  by  shovelling 
snow  into  them  when  we  were  stuck  in  the  deep 
drifts,  we  managed  to  keep  them  wet. 

For  three  or  four  days — sometimes  in  the  dead 
hours  of  the  night — we  had  heard  a  mournful  whistle 
away  up  on  the  mountain-side,  crying  in  the  waste 
like  a  lost  sheep.  This  was  a  light  engine,  as  we 
learned  afterward,  that  had  started  down  ti:e  hill,  but 
got  stuck  in  the  storm.  For  four  days  and  nights  the 
crews  were  imprisoned  in  the  drifts.  They  had  only 
a  few  pieces  of  hard  bread,  which  they  soaked  in  snow- 
water and  ate.  More  than  once  during  the  fourth 
day  they  had  looked  into  the  tallow  bucket,  and 
wondered  if  they  could  eat  the  tallow. 

On  Sunday  morning,  just  a  week  from  the  day  on 
which  I  had  signed  the  call-book,  the  sun  shone  clear 
and  bright.  The  crew  with  the  big  pilot-plough  had 
reached  the  summit ;  and  now  a  new  danger  con- 
fronted the  lone  engine,  whose  cry  had  gone  out  in 
the  night  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul.  The  big  plough 
'vas  coming  down  the  hill  with  two  locomotives 
behind  her ;  and  if  this  crew  remained  on  the  main 
line,  they  would  be  scooped  into  eternity.  When 
the  storm  cleared  away,  they  found  that  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  switch  target.     If  they  could 
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shovel  out  the  snow  and  throw  the  switch,  it  would 
let  them  on  to  a  spur.  Hungry  and  weak  as  they 
were,  they  began  with  the  fireman's  scoop  to  clear  the 
switch,  and  shovel  away  from  the  wheels  so  that  the 
engine  could  start  herself.  All  the  time  they  could 
hear  the  whistles  of  the  three  engines,  now  whistling 
down  brakes,  back  up,  and  go  ahead,  as  they  ham- 
mered away  at  the  deep  drifts.  At  last  the  switch 
was  forced  open,  the  engine  was  in  to  clear  ;  but  not 
a  moment  too  soon,  for  now  came  the  great  plough 
fairly  falling  down  the  mountain,  sending  a  shower 
of  snow  over  the  lone  engine  on  the  spur. 

We,  too,  had  heard  and  seen  them  coming,  and  had 
found  a  safe  siding.  When  the  three  half-starved 
and  almost  desperate  engineers  came  to  the  clear 
track  we  had  made,  the  great  engines,  till  now  held 
in  check  by  the  heavy  snow,  bounded  forward  down 
the  steep  grade  at  a  rate  that  made  us  sick  at  heart. 
Each  of  the  locomotives  on  the  side  track  whistled  ; 
but  the  wheels  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and 
when  they  reversed  their  engines  they  seemed  to  slide 
as  fr.st.  Fortunately,  at  the  next  curve,  there  was  a 
heavy  drift — so  deep  that  the  snow-train  drove  right 
through  it,  making  a  complete  tunnel  arched  over 
with  snow.  Thus,  after  eight  days,  the  road  was 
opened,  and  eight  sections  of  the  passenger  train  came 
slowly  and  carefully  down  the  mountain  and  passed 
under  the  arch. 
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At  midnight  seventy-two  fires  were  lighted  under 
the  nine  big  boilers  of  the  Bismarck,  and  shortly 
after  a  cloud  of  yellow  smoke,  rolling  from  the  huge 
stacks,  was  floating  over  the  bosom  of  the  bay. 

In  their  various  homes  and  hotels  a  thousand  pro- 
spective travellers  slept  and  dreamed  of  their  voyage 
on  the  morrow. 

By  daybreak  the  water  evaporating  into  steam 
fluttered  through  the  indicators,  and  as  early  as  6  a.m. 
people  were  seen  collecting  about  the  docks,  while  a 
fussy  little  hoisting  engine  worked  away,  lifting  freight 
from  the  pier.  At  seven  a  few  eager  passengers  came 
to  the  ship's  side,  anxiously  inspecting  her,  and  an 
hour  later  were  going  aboard. 

Officers  in  uniform  paced  the  decks,  guarded  the 
gangways  to  keep  intruders  back,  and  others  of  the 
crew,  in  citizens'  clothes,  mingled  freely  in  the  crowd, 
having  a  sharp  eye  for  suspicious  character. 

Finally,  the  steam-gauge  pointer  advances  to  the 
hundred  mark.  Noise  and  confusion  wax  wilder. 
The  ship's  crew  is  busy,  from  captain  to  meanest 
sailor,  until  at  ten  o'clock,  thirty  minutes  before  sailing. 
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the  sound  of  hurrying  feet  is  lost  in  a  deafening  hum 
of  human  voices.  All  visitors  are  now  refused  admit- 
tance, except  perhaps  a  messenger  with  belated  letters 
packages,  or  flowers  for  people  on  board. 

The  little  hoister  fairly  flies  about  in  a  heroic  effort 
to  lift  everything  that  is  loose  at  one  end  and  store 
it  away  in  the  ship's  hold.  The  pier  is  invisible, 
buried  beneath  a  multitude  of  peering  people. 

All  being  ready,  the  captain  is  notified,  and  at  his 
signal  the  first  engineer  pulls  the  lever  and  starts  the 
little  engine  whose  work  it  is  to  open  the  throttle,  the 
steam  shoots  out  from  the  big  boilers  into  the  great 
cylinders,  screws  begin  to  revolve,  and  the  ocean-liner, 
with  one  thousand  passengers,  two  thousand  tons  of 
coal,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of  ice  cream,  leaves 
the  landing. 

Hundreds  of  handkerchiefs  flutter,  and  hundreds 
of  people  say  good-bye,  with  eager,  upturned  faces 
that  try  to  smile  through  tears.  Some  are  sad  with 
the  pain  of  parting,  while  others,  like  Byron,  are  sad 
"  because  they  leave  behind  no  thing  that  claims  a 
tear." 

Thirty-six  stokers  take  their  places  before  the 
furnace  doors,  each  with  two  fire-boxes  to  feed. 
There  are  three  stoke-holes,  twelve  men  in  each,  and 
twelve  buckets  of  cold  water,  with  a  bottle  of  red  wine 
in  every  bucket.  As  the  speed  increases,  the  great 
ship  begins  to  rise  and  fall  ;  not  with  the  swell  of  the 
sea,  for  there  is  no  swell  and  no  sea,  but  with  her  own 
powerful  exertion. 

When  the  ventilators  catch  the  Dcean  breeze  and 
begin  to  drink  in  the  salt  air,  there  is  rejoicing  in  the 
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stoke-room.  Unfortunately  for  the  stokers,  the  in- 
creased draught  increases  also  the  appetite  of  the 
furnaces,  that  seem  famishing  for  fuel. 

After  four  hours  in  the  heat,  semi-darkness,  and 
dust  of  the  furnace-room,  the  stokers  come  out, 
and  fresh  men  with  fresh  bottles  take  their  places. 
Gradually  the  speed  of  the  boat  increases.  The 
fires  are  fanned  by  the  ever-increasing  breeze,  the 
furnaces  fairly  roar,  and  the  second  shift  work  harder 
than  the  first. 

If  there  is  no  wind,  instead  of  allowing  the  stokers 
to  drop  dead,  the  engineer  on  watch  simply  turns  a 
lever  and  starts  the  twelve  large  steam  fans,  and  saves 
the  firemen,  just  before  the  bone  buttons  are  melted 
from  their  overalls. 

The  steamship  stoker  is  inferior  mentally  to  the 
locomotive  fireman,  but  physically  he  is  the  better 
man.  The  amount  of  skill  required  to  stoke  is  nothing 
compared  to  that  of  firing  a  railway  engine.  The 
locomotive  fireman  must  use  his  own  judgment  at 
all  times  as  to  how,  when,  and  where  to  put  in  a  fire. 
The  ocean  stoker  simply  waits  for  a  whistle  from  the 
gang-boss,  when  he  opens  his  furnace  door,  hooks, 
rakes,  and  replenishes  his  fire,  and  at  another  signal 
Closes  the  doors,  the  same  whistle  being  a  signal  to 
his  brother  stoker  at  the  other  end  of  the  boiler  to 
fix  his  fire. 

The  white  g!  t  of  the  furnaces  when  the  fires  arc 
being  raked  is  so  intense  that  the  place  seems  dark 
when  the  doors  are  closed.  And  through  that  dark- 
ness comes  the  noise  of  the  rattling  clinker-hooks,  the 
roar  of  the  fires,  the  squeak  of  the  steering-engine,  and 
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the  awful  sound  of  the  billows  breaking  on  the  ship. 
Once,  above  all  this  din,  I  heard  a  stoker  sing : 

"Oh,  what  care  we, 
When  on  the  sea, 

For  weather  fair  or  fine  ? 
For  toil  we  must 
In  smoke  and  dust 
Below  the  water-line." 

Then  came  the  sharp  whistle,  and  the  song  was 
cut  short  as  the  stoker  bent  to  his  work,  and  again 
the  twenty-four  furnaces  threw  their  blinding  glare 
into  our  faces. 

With  all  the  apparatus  for  cooling  the  stoke-room, 
it  is  still  a  first-class  submarine  hell. 

One  night,  when  the  sea  was  wicked,  rolling  high 
and  fast  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  when  the 
mast  swung  to  and  fro  like  a  great  pendulum  upside 
down — I  climbed  down  to  the  engine-room.  When 
the  ship  shot  downward  and  the  screws  went  out  of 
the  water,  the  mighty  engines  flew  like  dynamos, 
making  the  huge  boat,  with  her  hundreds  of  tons, 
tremble  till  the  screws  went  down  into  the  water 
again. 

In  the  stoke-rooms  the  boilers  lie  crosswise  of  the 
ship  ;  so  when  she  rolls  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  the  stoker  prevents  himself  from  being  shot 
head  first  into  one  of  the  furnaces.  Here  I  watched 
these  grim  toilers  this  wild  night,  and  it  seemed 
the  more  she  rolled,  pitched,  and  plunged,  the  more 
furiously  they  fed  the  furnaces.  What  with  the  speed 
of  the  ship  and  the  speed  of  the  wind,  the  draught 
was   terrific,  and  the  fire-boxes  seemed   capable  of 
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consuming  any  amount  of  coal  that  could  be  thrown 
into  their  red  throats.  Though  absolutely  safe,  the 
stoke-room  on  a  night  like  this  is  an  awful  place  for 
one  unused  to  such  scenes ;  so  terrible  that  a  young 
German,  working  his  way  from  New  York  to  Hamburg, 
was  driven  insane. 

As  the  sea  began  to  break  heavily  on  the  sides 
of  the  boat  and  make  her  rock  like  a  frail  leaf  in  an 
autumn  wind,  the  man  was  seen  to  try  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  stoke-hole.  For  an  hour  he  worked 
in  the  same  nervous  way,  always  looking  for  a  chance 
of  escape.  At  last  the  ship  gave  a  roll  that  caused 
the  furnace  door  to  fly  open,  and,  with  the  yell  of  a 
demon,  the  green  stoker  sprang  up  the  steps  leading 
to  the  engine-rooms.  Here  one  of  the  engineers, 
seeing  the  man  was  insane,  blocked  the  way.  The 
poor  fellow  paused  for  a  moment,  and  stood  shaking 
like  an  aspen,  while  the  cold  perspiration  rolled  down 
his  face.  Two  or  three  men  tried  to  hold  him,  but, 
without  the  slightest  effort,  apparently,  he  cast  them 
off,  and,  running  out  on  the  steerage  deck,  jumped 
into  the  sea. 

All  through  the  night,  above  the  roar  of  the  ocean, 
at  regular  intervals,  came  the  sharp  whistle  of  the 
head  stoker,  and  at  longer  intervals  the  cry  from 
above  :  "  All's  well ! "  On  Sunday  morning  when  we 
awoke,  the  waves  still  washing  up  the  steerage  deck, 
and  the  great  ship  rolling  from  side  to  side,  we  could 
hear  from  the  stoke-room  the  same  shrill  whistle,  and 
the  same  cry  outside  of  " All's  well!"  Then,  like  a 
flood  of  sunshine,  came  the  sweet  strains  cf  the 
anthem,   which   the  band   always   plays  on  Sunday 
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mornings  ;  and  again  the  sea  came  up  and  closed  our 
windows  and  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  and  the  sound 
of  the  sea  drowned  all  other  sounds,  and  seemed  to 
suggest,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee ! "  The  waves 
rolled  back,  the  sun  shone  in  through  the  windows, 
and  the  hymn  was  heard  again. 

When  the  reckoning  was  taken,  we  were  all  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  on  such  a  tempestuous  sea  this 
wonderful  ship  had  made  a  mile  more  than  on  the 
previous  day  on  a  summer  sea. 

"  Look  away,"  said  the  captain,  as  we  passed  an 
ocean  steamer  that  seemed  to  be  standing  still. 

"  Is  she  at  anchor  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  captain  ;  "she's  making  twelve  knots 
an  hour  ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  she  was  one  of 
the  ocean  greyhounds." 

Within  the  last  decade  the  time  between  New  York 
and  Southampton  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  two 
days  ;  but  those  who  look  for  a  like  reduction  within 
the  next  ten  years  will  surely  be  disappointed.  The 
Ljicania,  with  thirty  thousand  horse-power,  is  able  to 
make  only  a  little  over  a  mile  an  hour  more  than  the 
Fiirst  Bismarck,  with  sixteen  thousand.  If  by  nearly 
doubling  the  horse-power,  and  with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  firemen,  we  can  shorten  the  time  but  half 
a  day,  then  indeed  does  the  problem  become  a  diffi- 
cult one. 

The  Fiirst  Bismarck  is  502  feet  long,  27  feet  wide, 
and  60  feet  deep,  from  her  hurricane  deck  to  her  keel. 
There  are  nine  huge  boilers,  15  feet  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  19  feet  long.  It  requires  130  stokers 
and  trimmers,  and  300  tons  of  coal  a  day  to  keep  them 
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hot.  They  boil  down  lOO  tons  of  water  every  24  hours. 
There  are,  all  told,  55  engines  on  board  the  ship. 
The  steam  that  drives  the  boat  passes  through  three 
pairs  of  cylinders.  The  first  are  43  inches  in  diameter, 
and  work  at  a  pressure  equal  to  eleven  atmospheres. 
The  next,  Sy  inches,  working  at  four  atmospheres. 
The  third  are  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  106  inches 
in  diameter,  with  one  atmosphere  pressure,  and  a 
vacuum  equal  in  working  power  to  an  atmosphere. 

There  are  two  main  shafts,  one  to  each  screw,  or 
propeller,  20  inches  in  diameter,  each  142  feet  long, 
and  weighing  a  ton  for  every  foot  of  steel. 

There  are  twelve  engineers  and  twelve  assistants. 
Over  all  these  men  there  is  a  chief  engineer,  whose 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a  master  mechanic  on 
a  railway.  His  office  is  a  little  palace,  finished  in 
beautiful  Hungaran  ash,  supplied  with  easy-chairs 
and  soft  couches.  There  is  an  indicator  which  shows 
at  all  times  the  pressure  under  which  the  various 
engines  are  working  and  the  speed  of  the  boat. 

When  we  were  ready  to  go  below,  the  chief  engineer 
pressed  a  button,  which,  he  explained  to  us,  was  a 
signal  to  the  engineer  in  charge  to  open  the  doors  and 
allow  us  to  pass  from  one  room  to  another;  for  there 
are  water-tight  doors  between  the  engines.  There 
are  in  all  thirteen  air-tight  compartments,  so  that  if  a 
man-of-war  were  to  stave  a  hole  in  one  side  of  the 
Bismarck,  that  compartment  would  simply  fill  with 
water,  but  would  do  no  serious  damage.  In  fact,  a 
half-dozen  holes  might  be  stove  in,  and  she  would 
continue  to  ride  the  waves. 

If  the  Bismarck  were  to  strike  a  rock  and  cave  in 
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six  feet  of  her  bottom  or  keel,  a  solid  plat*^  or  false 
bottom  would  then  be  reached  that  would  stand 
almost  any  pressure. 

When  a  boat  with  a  single  propeller  loses  her 
steering  apparatus,  she  is  in  great  danger ;  but  with 
a  twin-screw  ship  there  is  absolutely  no  danger.  By 
simply  reversing  one  screw,  the  ship  may  be  steered 
as  a  row-boat  is  guided,  by  holding  one  oar  still,  and 
moving  the  other. 

The  electric-light  plant  alone  is  of  interest.  There 
are  four  dynamos,  and  they  supply  a  current  for 
eighteen  hundred  lamps.  In  addition  to  the  lamps 
in  the  saloons  and  state-rooms,  all  the  signal-lights 
are  electric,  as  well  as  the  lights  used  in  the  steerage 
and  in  the  supply- rooms. 

The  chief  steward  has  been  with  the  company 
twenty-seven  years,  and  will  probably  be  there  as  long 
as  he  cares  to  remain.  There  are  eighty-four  other 
stewards,  who  report  directly  or  indirectly  to  him. 
The  passengers  are  divided  into  three  classes — first 
cabin,  second  cabin,  and  steerage ;  so  that  three 
separate  and  complete  kitchens  and  dining-rooms 
are  kept  up.  The  food  furnished  for  the  steerage 
passengers  is  better  than  one  would  expect  when  we 
consider  that  the  company  carries  them  from  New 
York  to  Hamburg  and  keeps  them  on  board  seven 
days  for  ten  dollars. 

The  food  and  service  in  the  second  cabin  are  better 
than  at  the  average  three  dollar  a  day  American  hotel. 
In  the  first-cabin  saloon  they  are  perfect.  The 
stewards  file  in  in  regular  order,  and  when  a  change 
is  made  they  all  march  out,  keeping  time  to     le  band, 
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and  making,  with  their  neat  uniforms  and  snow-white 
gloves,  a  goodly  sight  to  see. 

Each  table  has  its  own  table  steward,  and  at  the 
elbow  of  each  passenger  stands  a  white-gloved  undcr- 
stevvard,  who  seems  capable  of  anticipating  your  very 
thoughts.  If  a  drop  of  coffee  is  spilled  over  your 
cup — before  you  have  time  to  realize  it  yourself — 
both  cup  and  saucer  are  exchanged  for  one  in  per- 
fect trim. 

The  regular  dinner  consists  of  from  seven  to  ten 
courses,  and  is  fit  for  the  Emperor.  The  wines  and 
ales  are  excellent,  and  are  forty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meals,  at  eight  o'clock 
every  evening  they  serve  tea  in  the  main  saloon  to  all 
who  care  to  indulge  in  that  stimulant.  After  that,  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  band  gives  a  concert  in  the  second- 
cabin  saloon,  which  is  always  attended  by  many 
of  the  first-cabin  passengers.  There,  the  people  sit 
about  the  tables  and  eat  the  daintiest  little  sand- 
wiches, and  some  of  them  drink  the  delightful 
Hamburg  beer,  while  the  band  plays. 

If  you  are  ill  and  remain  in  your  berth,  the  room 
steward  will  call  a  half-dozen  times  a  day  to  ask  you 
what  you  want  to  eat.  If  you  remain  on  deck,  the 
deck  steward  will  bring  you  an  excellent  dinner  with- 
out any  extra  charge. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  rough  sea  when  we  were 
shown  through  the  steerage  ;  the  women  and  children 
were  still  huddled  in  their  gloomy  bunk-rooms 
recovering  slowly  from  the  sea-sickness  of  the  previous 
day. 
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Cheerless  as  their  surroundings  were,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  countess  at  the  top 
was  as  sick,  when  she  was  sick,  as  they. 

Forward,  where  the  ship's  side  walls  are  close 
together,  the  sailors  sleep.  Here,  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  one  may  experience  the  sensation  of  riding 
in  the  elevator  of  a  sixteen-story  building,  and,  as 
the  bow  descends,  the  sensation  of  falling.  The 
occupants  of  this  rough  quarter  are  a  rough-looking 
lot,  but  apparently  as  happy  as  cowboys.  Every 
sailor  has  his  regular  ration  of  rum,  while  the 
stokers,  in  addition  to  the  red  wine  they  have  in  the 
stoke-room,  have  kiinnnel  four  times  a  day. 

Just  back  of  the  sailors  are  the  stores.  In  the  cold 
room,  where  the  meats  are  kept,  all  the  pipes  are 
covered  with  frost.  The  large  ships  all  have  ice- 
machines,  and  make  their  own  ice.  There  are  also 
two  large  evaporators,  so  that  if  the  supply  of  drink- 
ing water  should  become  unfit  for  use,  drinking  water 
could  be  made  from  the  sea.  The  same  evaporators 
could  easily  supply  water,  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
boilers,  should  the  supply  run  short. 

Two  things  I  should  like  to  change  :  the  tons  of 
wholesome  food,  delicious  meats,  and  delicate  sweets 
that  are  carried  from  the  tables  and  thrown  into  the 
sea,  I  would  give  to  the  poor  steeragcrs.  Every  day 
at  dinner,  when  the  lamps  made  the  saloon  a  glare  of 
light,  I  could  see  these  poor  people  peeping  in  at 
the  windows,  where  the  tables  were  freighted  with 
good  things,  and  it  made  me  sad.  Sometimes  a 
mother  would  hold  her  poor,  pinch-faced  baby  up  to 
the  window ;  and  I  could  not  help  wondering  what 
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answer  that  mother  would  make  if  the  baby  were  to 
ask  why  they  didn't  go  in  and  eat. 

After  making  the  steerage  happy,  I  should  like  to 
rig  a  governor  to  the  main  shafts,  so  that  the  screws 
would  not  "cut  up"  so  when  out  of  water.  I  mcn- 
Uoned  this  to  Mr.  Jones.  He  looked  at  -o  =tead, ly 
for  a  moment,  then,  as  he  allowed  h.s  head  to  dp 
slightly  to  the  starboard,  a  sunny  sm.le  broke  over 
his  kindly  face,  and  he  replied,  "  Well,  somebody  has 
tried  that  already." 
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Hundreds  of  hansom  cabs,  countless  carnages,  and 
myriads  of  omnibuses  came  out  of  the  fog  and  filled 
the  ample  grounds  in  front  of  Victoria  Station.  A 
solid  stream  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  pour- 
ing in  at  the  gates  to  the  platforms  where  the  trains 
stand.  Long  lines  of  people  were  waiting  in  front  of 
the  windows  in  the  booking-ofiice.  Trunks,  bags,  and 
boxes  fairly  rained  into  the  luggage-room ;  but  the 
porters  (short,  stout  fellows)  picked  them  up  and 
bore  them  away,  as  red  ants  run  away  with  crumbs 
at  a  picnic. 

To  the  train,  titled  people  came  in  carriages, 
behind  splendid  horses,  with  coachmen  in  high  hats, 
and  footmen  in  yellow  trousers.  American  million- 
aires came  also  in  coaches  and  tally-hos,  and  mingled 
with  the  plain  English  nobility. 

You  can  tell  the  American  women  by  their  smart 
dresses,  and  the  English  by  their  heavy  boots,  red 
cheeks,  and  heaps  of  hair.  You  can  tell  the  London 
swell  from  the  New  Yorker,  for  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  one  of  his  eyes.  And  you  can  pick 
out  the   duke   and  the   lord,  for  they  are,  in  most 
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cases,  plain  and  modest  men.  There  is  a  noticeable 
absence  of  poor  people  ;  for  the  train  is  not  going  to 
the  hop-fields  of  Kent,  but  to  Paris  and  the  Riviera. 
The  American  representative  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Railway,  in  a  shining  silk  hat,  a 
snow-white  cravat,  and  blood-red  bontcnnitre,  and 
the  station-master,  are  busy  assigning  rmall  parties 
of  Americans  to  compartments,  and  larger  parties  to 
saloons.  The  Englishman  travelling  in  his  native  land 
makes  little  trouble  for  any  one.  He  usually  has  his 
luggage  aboard  and  his  porter  dismissed  with  a  scowl 
and  a  threepence,  while  the  foreigner  with  a  smile  and 
a  shilling  awaits  his  turn.  All  the  Englishman  asks 
is  to  be  let  alone ;  and  surely  that  is  not  too  much. 

The  faded  carriage;?,  that  stretch  away  in  a  long 
line  towards  the  locomotive,  look  singularly  small  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  seeing  the  heavy  trains 
of  America. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  locomotive.  The  stoker 
touched  his  cap  when  I  stepped  aboard,  and  I  noticed 
thut  he  did  this  every  time  he  addressed  me.  If  I 
asked  a  simple  question  he  invariably  touched  his 
rap  before  he  answered. 

The  absence  of  a  pilot,  or  "cow-catcher,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  makes  the  English  locomotive  look 
awkward  and  unfinished  to  an  American.  There  are 
no  cylinders,  cross-heads,  or  mains  rods  in  sight,  and, 
at  a  first  glance,  she  reminds  one  of  a  well-made 
stationary  engine.  Even  her  beautiful  high  wheels 
are  half  covered  with  steel.  Like  a  well-dressed 
Englishman,  the  English  locomotive  looks  best  from 
her  knees  up. 
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Above  her  running-board  she  is  scrupulously  clean, 
bright,  and  interesting.  But  even  here  she  has  a 
vacant  look.  There  is  but  one  steam  dome  and  no 
sand-box  or  bell ;  she  looks  as  though  she  had  been 
driven  under  a  low  bridge  and  had  her  back  swept 
bare,  and  then  had  nothing  rebuilt  but  one  dome 
and  the  stack. 

In  the  cab,  where  ought  to  be  comfortable  seats 
for  the  driver  and  stoker,  there  are  high  boxes  that 
come  nearly  to  the  window-sills.  No  matter  how 
long  he  remains  on  duty,  the  driver  must  stand  up  ; 
nor  has  the  stoker,  who  in  descending  a  long  bank 
might  get  a  moment's  rest,  any  place  to  sit,  but  must 
stand  the  whole  way  on  his  weary  feet.  This  is 
simply  disgraceful.  The  precious  lives  of  thousands 
of  people  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engine- 
driver,  and  yet  no  thought  is  given  to  his  comfort. 
I  read,  with  considerable  amusement,  an  article  in  an 
Engli.sh  journal  urging  the  Board  of  Trade  to  provide 
medals  as  a  reward  to  engine-drivers  "for  duty  ably 
done."  I  would  suggest  better  wages,  and  seats  in 
cabs.  Medals  are  all  right  as  a  mark,  but  even  titles 
are  no  good  when  we  are  dead.  Think  of  a  man 
spending  years  in  learning  a  trade,  and  then  doubling 
the  road  between  London  and  Dover,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  for  seven  shillings— $1.75,  or  ninety  miles 
for  a  dollar — ^just  three  dollars  less  than  an  engineer 
gets  for  covering  the  same  distance  on  a  mountain 
road  in  the  United  States.  The  risk  is  about  the 
same,  for  an  English  driver  runs  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  mountaineer. 

Out  through  the  ragged  edge  of  London,  over  the 
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Thames,  and  down  the  rail  our  steel  steed  whirled 
us  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  English  driver  does  not  run 
"with  his  hand  on  the  throttle,  and  his  eye  on  the 
road,"  as  we  are  wont  to  picture  a  locomotive 
engineer ;  for  the  throttle  is  at  the  top  of  the  boiler- 
head,  and  must  be  sought  out  by  the  driver  before 
he  can  shut  off  steam,  no  matter  how  great  the 
emergency.  It  does  not  require  a  practised  rail- 
roader to  understand  that  if  the  driver  had  his  hand 
on  the  lever,  he  could  shut  off  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  rail,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

Five  miles  out  we  stopped  at  a  small  station,  and 
picked  up  four  more  carriages.  Our  train  was 
equipped  with  the  matchless  "  Westinghouse "  air- 
brakes ;  and  they  do  the  work  delightfully  on  these 
light  cars.  So  perfectly  were  they  adjusted,  and  so 
smoothly  did  the  quiet,  old  seven-shilling-a-day  driver 
apply  them,  that  the  train  came  to  a  dead  stop  with 
as  little  jolt  as  would  attend  the  stopping  of  a  baby 
carriage. 

Already  I  had  learned  to  like  our  locomotive  ;  but 
when  we  got  a  signal  to  go,  and  the  driver  gave  her 
steam,  the  fifteen  carriages  refused  to  start.  Here  I 
witnessed,  for  the  second  time  in  my  life,  the  work- 
ing of  the  slowest,  clumsiest  piece  of  machinery  in 
use  to-day  in  any  civilized  country — the  "reversing 
wheel."  I  had  seen  it  once  before,  when  the  London 
and  North-Western's  prize  e  igine  was  leaving  Chicago. 
When  the  locomotive  fails  to  start  her  train,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  reverse  her  to  get  what  there  is 
of  slack  between  the  cars.  In  this  way  the  engine 
starts  a  car  at  a  time,  so  that  by  the  time  the  last 
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car  is  started,  the  locomotive  has  made  a  quarter  of 
a  turn  or  more,  and  the  front  part  of  the  train  is  in 
motion.    With  a  quick-working  reverse-lever  this  is 
accomplished  easily ;  but  with  a  wheel  that  must  be 
given  from  seven  to  eleven  revolutions  to  reverse  the 
machinery,  the  process  is  painfully  slow,  without  the 
saving  grace  of  being  sure.    As  the  wheel  revolves^ 
the  locomotive  creeps  forward,  stealing  the  slack  from 
car  after  car,  so  that  by  the  time  the  machinery  is  in 
the  forward  motion  the  slack  is  gone,  and  you  are 
just  where  you  were   before  you  began   to  reverse. 
There  was  a  serious  collision  on  the  Great  Northern 
not  long  ago ;  a  double-head  express  train  dashed 
into  a  goods  train  that  was  being  shunted  ;  and  if 
the  locomotive  had  "  wheels,"  the  wonder  is  that  more 
people  were  not  killed. 

From  Heme  Hill,  where  we  got  the  last  four 
carriages,  it  is  seventy-five  miles  to  Dover ;  and  we 
were  to  make  the  run  without  a  stop.  Just  about 
the  time  our  steed  got  them  going,  she  dashed  into 
a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long.  The  great  drivers 
hammering  the  rails,  and  the  rattle  of  the  carriages, 
made  a  deafening  roar,  and,  to  add  to  the  lorture, 
the  driver  pulled  the  whistle.  The  English  locomotive 
whistle  is  the  shrillest,  sharpest,  most  car-splitting 
instrument  of  torture  ever  heard.  It  is  about  as 
musical  as  a  Chinese  fiddle  accompanied  by  a  lawn- 
mower. 

As  the  smoke  of  London  began  to  grow  dim.  in 
the  distance,  a  beautiful  panorama  of  fields  and  farms 
opened  up  before  us.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  re?ch, 
on  cither  side  were  rolling  meadows  and  brov>  .1  fields. 
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dotted  with  thatch-roofed  stacks.  If  the  speed 
slackened  as  we  ascended  a  long  "bank,"  these  rural 
pictures  claimed  my  attention  and  made  me  forget, 
for  the  moment,  that  we  were  at  the  front  of  the 
Paris  express.  But  when  we  had  reached  the 
summit,  and  the  world  began  to  slip  beneath  us  till 
the  keen  air  cut  our  faces,  we  we*--?  made  to  realize 
that  we  were  not  losing  any  •  't^  Now  we  were 
rolling  along  the  top  of  a  high  hiil,  from  whose  flat 
summit  we  looked  down  the  chimney-pots  in  the 
village  houses ;  and  now  dashing  into  a  deep  cut, 
where  flocks  of  frightened  quail  rose  up  and  beat  the 
bank,  or,  caught  by  the  eddying  wind,  were  dashed 
against  the  sides  of  the  flying  train,  as  a  man  stand- 
ing near  the  track  and  grown  dizzy  throws  himself 
beneath  the  wheels. 

A  sharp  curve  throws  our  train  out  on  the  brow  of 
a  gentle  hill.  Below,  through  a  green  valley,  winds 
a  lazy  looking  river— the  Mcdway.  This  h  the  old 
town  of  Rochester,  the  land  of  Dickens,  -n  b-^yond 
the  river  stands  the  old  Norman  castle 

And  this  is  what  Mr.  Jingle  said  when  iic  %  v  it — 
"A  fine  old  place — a  glorious  pile — try.  .iing 
walls — tottering  arches — dark  nooks — crumbling  stair- 
cases— old  cathedral,  too — earthy  smell — pilgrims' 
feet  wore  away  the  old  steps — little  Saxon  doors — 
confessionals,  like  money-takers'  boxes  at  theatres — 
queer  customers,  those  monks — popes,  and  lord 
treasurers,  and  all  sorts  of  old  fellows  ■•ith  great  red 
faces  and  broken  noses  turning  up  •  'r  y  day — buff 
jerkins,  too — matchlocks — sarcophagus— anc  place — 
old  legends— strange  stories." 
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The  red  vines  that  cling  to  the  shoulders  of  this 
rare  old  ruin  glow  warmly  in  the  autumn  sun.  Only 
a  flash,  and  we  turn  another  corner,  and  the  old 
castle  is  lost  in  the  dreary,  blond  brick  houses  of 
Rochester.  Now  and  then,  as  the  train  whirls 
through  the  city,  the  towering  spires  of  the  cathedral 
are  seen. 

Away,  away,  the  engine  flies,  and  the  dull  town 
is  left  for  the  sunny  fields.  We  are  now  entering 
the  great  hop-fields  of  Kent — one  of  the  fairest 
counties  in  all  England,  I  am  told.  Ours  is  not  the 
only  locomotive  abroad,  for  almost  every  moment 
we  can  see  another  train  flying  across  the  country, 
always  crossing  either  above  or  below  our  track. 
Out  in  the  fields  are  other  engines,  great  awkward 
machines  pulling  ploughs,  and  sometimes  trains  of 
waggons,  through  village  streets.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  curve,  around  which  we  swing  at  a  mile  a 
minute,  rise  the  great  spires  of  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury. 

Here,  too,  are  clinging  vines  and  crumbling  walls, 
old  legends  and  strange  stories.  Here  are  stone  steps 
worn  away  by  pilgrims'  knees — the  steps  that  lead 
from  the  musty  crypt  to  Becket's  shrine.  Here  sleep 
the  murdered  bishop  and  the  king.  But  there  is 
no  time  to  dream,  for  we  are  now  whirling  away 
towards  the  water-edge.  At  last  the  driver  shuts 
off  steam,  the  stoker  washes  the  deck  with  a  water- 
hose  connected  with  the  injector  pipe,  and  remarks 
that  his  work  is  done.  His  labour,  like  his  salary, 
is  light ;  for  although  we  have  been  on  the  road 
nearly  two  hours,  he  has  not  burned  a  half-ton  of 
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coal.  The  trains,  of  course,  are  light,  and  that  makes 
light  work  for  the  enginemen.  It  is  all  downhill 
now,  and  we  fairly  fall  through  the  tunnels  and  deep 
cuts,  till  all  at  once  the  "silver  streak,"  as  they  call 
it  here,  is  seen ;  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  first  heat. 

Many  things  bear  the  name  of  "the  widow  at 
Windsor,"  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the 
Victoria  rocking  restlessly  by  the  dock  at  Dover. 
It  is  surprising  to  an  American  to  see  how  quickly 
fourteen  English  carriages  can  be  emptied.  I  should 
say  that  in  two  minutes  from  the  time  our  train 
stopped,  we  were  all  aboard.  In  eight  minutes  the 
baggage  was  transferred  from  the  train  to  the  boat, 
and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  leaving  the  dock. 

The  Channel  has  not  the  reputation  of  being 
particularly  pacific,  and  this  was  one  of  her  busy 
days.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  whistle  sounded,  the 
Victoria  was  capering  out  towards  the  coast  of  France 
just  as  an  untamed  broncho  capers  with  a  cowboy 
across  a  corral.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  she  is  a 
side-wheeler.  Except  the  reversing  wlioel  and  the 
seatless  cab  of  the  117,  this  is  the  only  disgraceful 
thing  I  found  on  the  Dover  route. 

There  are  in  the  Victoria  a  number  of  state-rooms, 
a  splendid  lounging  saloon,  a  ladies*  cabin,  and  a 
"public  house."  Better  than  all  these  things,  there 
are  the  ever-ready  stewards,  who  watch  the  women  ; 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  life  loses  its  glitter, 
and  the  unhappy  tourist  ceases  to  care,  come  quietly, 
wearing  the  while  a  look  of  deepest  sympathy,  leave  a 
small  regretting  basin  by  her  chair,  and  move  away. 
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I  made  a  short  study  of  a  lord  going  over.  He 
was  not  what  you  would  call  distinguished  looking, 
in  his  large,  soft  hat  and  rain-coat,  but  he  looked 
respectable  at  least.  We  had  not  gone  very  far 
when  he  began  to  turn  his  head  from  side  to  side 
as  if  he  had  lost  something.  Then  he  would  close 
his  eye  for  a  spell,  and  try  to  think.  He  was  the 
homeliest  man  1  have  seen  in  Europe  ;  and  he  was 
constantly  doing  "  stunts  "  with  his  good  eye  in  order 
to  keep  the  glass  in  the  other.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  died  or  not,  for  a  sort  of  malarial  feeling  came 
over  me,  and  I  lost  interest  in  everything  except  the 
French  coast. 

In  spite  of  the  rough  sea,  we  made  the  run  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  twenty-five  miles,  in  a  few  minutes 
over  an  hour. 

"Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord"  is  the  first  French 
sign  seen  by  the  voyager  from  England.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  railway — or  "  road  of  iron,"  as  the  French 
put  it — over  which  we  are  to  pass  to  Paris. 

The  captain  of  the  Victoria  had  given  me  a  letter 
which  contained  a  pass — a  "permis  de  monter  sur 
les  machines  " — and  this  pass  went  on  to  say  that  I 
would  be  "permitted  to  circulate  or  promenade  on 
the  machine  drawing  the  quick  express  during  one 
voyage  between  Calais  and  Paris." 

Sliding  back  into  my  engine  clothes,  I  went  forward 
to  where  the  locomotive  stood  steaming  and  sizzling, 
ready  to  be  off. 

Just  as  I  reached  her,  the  driver  began  to  whirl 
the  reversing  wheel ;  for  he  had  heard  the  signal-bell, 
and  the  long  train  moved  away.     I  showed  my  pass. 
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The  driver  smiled,  and  waved  me  out  of  the  fireman's 
way.  The  cab  was  the  same  wretched,  comfortless 
cavity  that  I  had  seen  on  the  Dover,  only  not  so 
clean.  The  tank,  or  tender,  where  the  coal  is 
carried,  was  filled  with  slack  and  dust.  As  fast  as 
he  shovelled  into  the  heap  where  the  slack  was  dry, 
the  fireman  turned  the  hose  on  it,  until  it  was  a 
puddle  of  mush  ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  he  shovelled 
this  slop  into  the  fire-box,  and  kept  the  locomotive 
howling  hot.  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to 
fire  an  American  express  locomotive  with  such  fuel  ; 
for  there  the  engines  are  worked  so  much  harder 
to  draw  heavy  trains.  When  we  had  whipped 
around  a  few  curves  I  saw  that  the  best  place  for 
me  was  behind  the  driver,  and  I  stepped  over  to 
his  side. 

There  existed  between  the  engine,  the  enginemen, 
and  me  a  feeling  of  estrangement  that  was  almost 
melancholy. 

I  missed  the  sleepy  panting  of  the  air-pump,  and 
the  click  of  the  latch  on  the  reverse-lever.  There 
was  no  bell  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  rasping, 
phthisicky  whistle.  I  wondered  if  we  could  ever 
understand  each  other,  if  she  would  respond  to  my 
touch  ;  for  the  driver  talked  to  her  in  a  strange 
tongue. 

The  enginemen  wore  no  gloves,  and  handled 
the  door-chain  and  hot  levers  as  though  they  were 
wood.  The  driver  held  a  piece  of  burning  waste  in 
his  hand  to  furnish  fire  for  his  cigarettes.  I  did  not 
reproach  him  or  blame  him  for  smoking  cigarettes  ; 
it  was  the  "  wheel,"  no  doubt,  that  drove  him  to  it. 
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If  cabs  had  seats,  running  a  locomotive  would  be 
much  easier  in  Europe  than  in  America.  The  ways 
are  all  walled  or  fenced  in,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  constant  straining  of  the  eyes  and  nerves, 
from  which  American  drivers  suffer  so  much. 

The  first  stop  is  at  Amiens,  eighty  miles  out. 
There  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before — women 
working  the  switches  in  a  signal-tower.  There  were 
two  of  them,  and  they  appeared  to  have  the  station 
quite  to  themselves.  I  make  no  doubt  that  they 
find  their  work  very  agreeable  and  interesting,  that 
they  are  faithful,  that  their  homes  are  happy,  and 
that  they  consider  themselves  very  superior,  and 
refuse  to  exchange  calls  with  their  sister,  the  "bull- 
whacker." 

At  Amiens  we  met  Night  on  her  way  to  the  west, 
and  I  gave  up  the  engine  for  the  more  comfortable 
carriage.  This  compartment  was  very  like  the  one 
assigned  our  party  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover, 
except  that  it  was  a  trifle  \vider,  and  done  in  tan 
instead  of  blue. 

Here,  as  in  England,  the  stations  are  ample,  with 
all  the  tracks  under  cover.  The  trains  stop  but  five 
minutes ;  but  the  European  carriages  soon  discharge 
their  passengers — the  first-class  into  the  buffet,  the 
second,  as  a  rule,  into  the  biivctte.  A  brass-hulled 
yard-engine  was  hustling  about,  uttering  shrill  shrieks 
in  the  great  sheds.  The  yardmen  worked  without 
lamps,  and  wore  horns  over  their  shoulders,  through 
which  they  "  conched  "  signals  to  the  engineers.  The 
locomotives  have  no  head-lights  in  Europe,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  States,  but  there  was  a  hand-lamp, 
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or  a  lightning-bug,  chained  fast  to  the  pilot  of  the 
"  shunter  "  at  Amiens. 

After  trembling  away  in  the  twilight  for  an  hour, 
and  an  hour  into  the  night,  the  street-lamps  began 
to  thicken  by  the  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
Stopped  in  the  great  station  of  the  Nord,  and  were 
in  Paris. 
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For  more  than  twenty  minutes  the  cab  rattled 
through  the  narrow,  stony  streets  of  Paris,  crossed 
the  Seine,  ahvays  interesting,  but  weirdly  beautiful 
at  night,  with  its  many  bridges  and  countless  lamps 
of  every  colour,  and  finally  stopped  at  the  Gare  de 
I'Est. 

"  Orient  Express,  monsieur  ? "  asked  the  porter,  as 
he  balanced  my  box  on  the  scales. 

"  Oui,"  said  I ;  and  then  he  cried  the  weight — 
fifty  kilos. 

"  Twenty-one  francs,  if  you  please,"  said  the  man  in 
the  baggage-ofifice,  and  I  flashed  up  my  transportation. 

"Twenty-one  francs,"  the  money-taker  repeated, 
and  I  showed  my  sleeping-car  ticket,  thinking  I 
had  him  on  the  hip  this  time,  sure. 

"  For  the  baggage,  for  the  baggage  !  "  he  said,  in 
French,  growing  impatient ;  and  I  gave  him  the 
money.  Manifestly  there  was  no  free  baggage  on 
the  Orient  Express ;  and  the  rate  of  twenty-one 
francs,  i^s.  lod.y  or  $4.20  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
eight  hundred  miles,  was  a  stiff  one. 

To  the   porter  who   freighted   my  trunk   I   gave 
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some  sous,  and  saw  him  drop  them  into  a  locked 
box  at  the  door  of  the  baggage-room.  In  England 
the  porters  keep  what  they  get,  and  it  has  a  good 
effect.  It  makes  the  individual  porter  look  out  for 
baggage ;  for  the  more  peoi)le  he  serves,  the  more 
he  will  receive.  In  France  each  porter  waits  for 
the  other,  knowing  the  division  will  be  equal  at 
night ;  and  so  there  is  nothing  to  work  for.  It 
kills  competition,  this  French  arrangement,  and 
makes  the  man  almost  worthless.  The  moment 
you  relinquish  the  ponrboirc  the  porter's  interest 
in  you  ceases.  He  simply  heads  you  in  on  the 
main  platform,  where  you  must  work  out  your  own 
salvation.  I  fancy  this  rule  does  not  apply  at  all 
stations,  but  it  certainly  does  at  the  Garc  de  I'Est, 
with  a  very  bad  result. 

The  train  which  I  was  preparing  to  board,  this 
bleak  November  night,  consisted  of  a  smart-looking 
locomotive  and  five  cars.  Next  the  engine  there 
was  a  sort  of  combination  express,  baggage,  and 
commissary  car,  where  the  stores  were  kept.  Then 
came  the  dining-car,  one-third  of  which  was  made 
into  a  beautiful  smoking  saloon,  with  great  easy- 
chairs  put  up  in  dark  leather.  Back  of  the  diner 
there  were  three  sleeping  cars,  Mann  boudoirs,  and 
running  along  under  the  roof,  above  the  tops  of  the 
high  windows,  in  bold  gold  letters,  was  the  name 
of  the  company  unabridged,  "The  International 
Bed-Wagons  Company  and  the  Grand  European 
Express ; "  only  it  was  in  French,  and  ran  like 
this :  "  Compagnie  Internationale  des  Wagons-Lits 
et  des  Grands  Express  Europdens." 
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The  outward  appearance  of  this  company's  trains  is 
similar  to  the  trains  run  on  the  American  continent. 
The  cars  are  long,  and  rest  on  eight  wheels.  You 
enter  the  car  at  or  near  the  end,  and  pass  through  a 
narrow  corridor,  from  which  you  enter  the  compart- 
ments. A  compartment  holds  two  or  four  people, 
and  often,  with  the  judicious  expenditure  of  a  few 
francs,  the  voyager  can  secure  a  small  compartment  all 
to  himself,  and  he  is  quite  as  secluded  and  comfort- 
able as  he  would  be  in  the  state-room  of  a  Pullman 
or  Wagner.  There  are  certainly  many  advantages 
in  a  compartment  sleeper.  A  man  travelling  with 
his  wife  has  only  to  provide  himself  with  two  tickets 
and  secure  a  compartment  all  to  themselves.  Two 
ladies  travelling  together  would  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage. 

There  is  no  rush  or  excitement,  no  one  appears  tc 
be  in  any  hurry.  Three  or  four  porters  come  along, 
leisurely  rolling  a  little  iron  car  containing  a  small 
canvas  travelling-bag.  Other  porters — not  in  uniform 
— come  with  hot-water  cans — long  flat  cans  which 
they  slide  into  the  compartments  of  ordinary  European 
coaches  ;  but  the  Orient  is  heated  by  steam.  Now 
comes  a  truck  with  a  great  many  mail-bags,  which 
are  put  into  the  rear  car.  The  n:.  "Is  are  an  important 
item  to  the  railways,  and  as  this  train  leaves  Paris 
but  twice  a  week,  they  are  usually  heavy.  In  half 
an  hour  the  splendid  train  is  trembling  away  in  the 
night.  It  is  seven  o'clock,  and  the  dining  car  is  filled 
with  people — men  and  women  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  If  a  Russian  speaks  to  an  Italian,  or  a  German 
to  a  Spaniard,  it  is  almost  invariably  in  French. 
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All  the  reading  matter  belonging  to  the  train  is 
printed  in  three  languages ;  but  only  French  is 
spoken,  save  when  another  language  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  cards  posted  in  the  cars  have  these 
headings:  "AVIS,"  "NOTIZ,"  "NOTICE." 

The  dining-car  service  is  equal  to  the  best  in  any 
country,  and  the  rates  are  reasonable.  The  first  break- 
fast is  the  regulation  European  bill — bread,  butter, 
and  coffee,  with  fruit  if  you  want  it,  for  i  franc, 
75  centimes  {is.  $d,,  or  35  cents'). 

At  efeven  o'clock  they  sen*  good  dejeuner  for 
five  francs — a  dollar — and    a  ning   a   splendid 

dinner  for  six  francs ;  so  you  have  three  good  meals 
for  $2.55,  which  in  America,  in  the  average  dining- 
car,  would  cost  three  dollars. 

When  dinner  is  over,  the  men  lounge  in  the  smoking- 
room  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  go  to  their 
"  boudoirs." 

In  a  few  hours  we  were  rolling  away  toward  the 
selvage  of  France  over  a  smooth  track.  Shortly  after 
midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  commotion  at  my 
door,  opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  an  officer  in  the 
corridor.  He  was  grand  beyond  description.  With 
every  movement  of  the  train  he  flashed  back  to  me 
the  flickering  light  that  went  out  of  my  compartment 
to  his  plated  person.  In  addition  to  the  cord  on  his 
cap  and  his  brilliant  buttons,  he  wore  festooned  about 
his  breast  enough  gold  cable  to  rope  a  steer ;  and  I 
knew  then  that  we  were  in  Germany.  This  awe- 
inspiring  individual  stood  without,  while  his  assistant, 
a  less  imposing  personage,  inspected  my  ticket  and 
hand-luggage. 
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Wc  left  Paris  at  6.50  p.m.,  and  at  noon  the  next 
day  we  were  at  Munich.  Halfway  between  noon 
and  night  we  were  rolling  along  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  river,  near  the  edge  of  Austria.  It  was  a 
clear,  sparkling  stream  such  as  run  rapidly  down 
from  the  hills,  and  far  to  the  south  we  could  see  the 
mountains  wearing  their  first  white  robe  of  winter, 
and  stabbing  the  blue  sky  with  their  polished 
peaks. 

When  the  train  sto]  at  a  station  of  any  importance, 
an  officer  with  a  large  book,  followed  by  two  or 
three  assistants,  goes  to  the  locomotive,  secures  the 
autograph  of  the  engineer,  and  gives  him  a  lot  of 
vocal  instructions.  They  all  talk  at  once,  "  kracking  " 
their  >t's  till  one  is  reminded  of  a  skating-party 
breaking  through  the  ice.  Finally,  peace  is  declared, 
they  all  salute,  and  the  train  moves  on.  Everything 
has  a  military  air  about  it.  The  old  woman  sweeping 
a  crossing  brings  her  broom  to  her  shoulder,  and  the 
one-legged  watchman  comes  to  the  proper  position, 
with  a  red  flag  for  a  musket,  as  the  train  goes  by. 

Twenty-four  hours  takes  the  traveller  to  Vienna, 
1402  kilom6tres — over  800  miles — which  is  very 
good  speed. 

The  locomotives  used  in  Austria  are  more  like 
American  machines  than  those  of  England  and 
France,  and  the  day  cars  are  the  best  I  have  seen 
on  the  Continent.  They  are  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  European  railway  carriage,  and  rest  on 
eight  large  wheels.  First-class  carriages  are  heavily 
padded  with  beautiful  russia  leather,  clean,  cool, 
and  comfortable.     You  enter  these  cars,  not  at  the 
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side  nor  at  the  end,  but  at  the  corner ;  the  compart- 
ments open  into  a  corridor. 

Leaving  Vienna,  you  pass  through  a  great  valley, 
or  prairie,  where  farmers  follow  bull-teams  down  the 
dark  furrows  that  seem  never  to  end,  but  disappear 
at  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  The  vastness  of  the 
fields,  and  the  houses  so  far  apart,  give  the  land  an 
air  of  desolation. 

At  midnight  we  were  at  Budapest,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Hungary,  with  a  splendid  king's  palace  on 
the  Danube ;  but  there  is  no  king  there :  the  king  is 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  lives  at  Vienna.  Here 
are  more  strange-looking  people,  and  the  sign  ;  and 
notices  are  printed  in  four  tongues.  Twenty  minutes 
for  another  language. 

Dropping  down  the  Danube  for  six  or  seven  hours, 
we  see  the  sun  rise  in  Servia,  and  the  first  stop  on 
the  following  day  is  at  Belgrade. 

Further  to  the  south,  it  is  warmer  here  ;  the  earth 
is  dry,  and  the  sky  clear.     Here  the  voyager  begins 
to  feel  that  he  is  in  a  new  world,  with  strange  people. 
Here  are  evidences  of  dress  reform.     The  pantaloon 
is  merging  into  the  gown,   or  the  gown   into   the 
pantaloon,     perhaps,    as    it    is    in    America.     Each 
succeeding  hour  takes  the  traveller  further  into  this 
desolate   country,  so   old    and   yet    so   new,  with  so 
little  of  what  are  now  regarded   as  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Here  prosperity  and   poverty  appear  to  meet 
and  pass.     A  wild-looking  shepherd,  in   his  coat   of 
wool,  gazing  at  the  train,  reminds  me  of  the  lone  wolf 
as  I  have  seen  him  stand  in  my  native  land,  watching 
the  train  with  nothing  near  him  but  solitude  and  God. 
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In  the  low,  stone-fenced  corrals  are  stacks  of  fine 
oak-brush,  cut  from  the  gentle  hills,  evidently  in 
summer  when  the  leaves  were  green ;  and  this  brush 
is  to  be  given  to  the  frail  horses,  cows,  and  donkeys, 
for  hay.  These  stacks  of  bushes  tell  more  than 
enough  o:  the  poverty  of  the  country.  When  we 
have  trav'dled  through  it,  we  wonder  how  the  Inter- 
national Sleeping-Car  Company  can  afford  to  run  a 
train  even  twice  a  week  through  such  a  land. 

At  noon  we  met  and  passed  the  west-bound  train. 
It  may  be  that  we  had  passed  other  trains ;  but  this 
was  the  first  passenger  train  I  had  seen  for  forty 
hours. 

I  carried  with  me  a  permit  to  ride  on  the  locomo- 
tive of  the  Orient  Express  when  I  wished  to  do  so,  and 
now  I  slipped  into  my  engine  clothes  and  mounted 
the  machine.  The  engineer  was  a  native ;  and  about 
all  we  could  say  to  each  other  was  "  Yes  "  and  "  No," 
in  French. 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  railroads  here  are  operated 
by  the  Governments  of  the  various  countries  through 
which  they  pass.  The  Orient  Express,  however,  is 
operated  solely  by  the  Slceping-Car  Company. 
This  company's  c*.  ductor,  who  goes  all  the  way 
from  Paris  to  Co  stantinople,  is  the  captain  of  the 
train  ;  only  the  Government  inspectors  of  the  different 
countries  come  aboard  to  inspect  baggage  and  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  Government.  The  railway 
fare  from  Paris  to  Constantinople  by  the  Orient 
Express,  a  train  de  luxe,  is  sixty-nine  dollars ;  the 
sleeping-car  ticket  is  eighteen  dollars. 

The  track  was  only  fair,  but  the  locomotive  was 
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in  good  condition.     The  time  is  slow,  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  first  road  crossing  outside  the  town  we 
found  a  long  line  of  waggons  drawn  by  small  cattle, 
waiting  at  the  closed  gate.  Behind  these  waggons, 
reaching  far  out  to  the  hills,  miles  away,  were  strings 
of  pack  animals  loaded  with  corn  on  the  stalk. 
Evidently  this  was  an  important  market  for  the 
surrounding  country. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  soft  as  September  in 
Paris  or  New  York.  The  road  here  ran  up  a  broad 
vale,  which,  however,  grew  narrower  as  we  ascended 
the  waterless  stream.  On  either  side  the  wash, 
the  country  grew  rough  ;  the  hills  in  the  distance 
would  be  called  mountains  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
waggon  road  lay  parallel  with  the  railway,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  passed  hundreds  of  ox  teams  bring- 
ing wood  down  from  the  hills.  Some  women  and 
children  were  driving  a  flock  of  turkeys,  a  man  was 
leading  a  sheep,  and  others  were  carrying  jars  o*" 
something — honey,  perhaps — on  their  heads. 

All  at  once  the  air  grew  still ;  an  oppressive  silence 
seemed  to  hang  on  vale  and  hill,  and  all  the  people 
stopped  short.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  run 
into  a  bad  piece  of  track,  or  that  our  train  had 
suddenly  quickened  its  pace.  I  saw  a  Servian 
woman,  with  a  little  child  on  her  arm,  stagger,  stop, 
take  the  water-jug  from  her  head,  and  hug  her 
frightened  babe  to  her  naked  breast.  Hundreds  of 
yoked  cattle  were  lowing,  burros  were  braying,  and 
whole  flocks  of  sheep  were  crying  on  the  distant 
downs.     Meantime  the  curves  seemed   to   increase  ; 
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and,  although  we  were  not  making  more  than  forty 
miles  an  hour,  we  appeared  to  fairly  fly.  Men  stood 
still  and  stared  at  the  heavens.  A  Mohammedan 
slid  down  from  a  pack-mule,  spread  his  prayer-rug, 
set  his  face  toward  Mecca,  and  prayed.  Christians 
crossed  themselves,  and  as  often  as  I  stole  a  glance 
at  the  driver  I  found  him  looking  at  me.  Till  now, 
I  had  attributed  the  action  of  these  wild  people  to 
childish  wonder  at  seeing  the  train  sweep  by ;  but 
when  I  looked  at  the  almost  pale  face  of  the  sun- 
browned  driver,  I  was  bewildered.  The  things  I 
beheld  were  all  so  unnatural  that  I  felt  my  head 
swimming.  Glancing  ahead,  I  saw  the  straight  track 
take  on  curves  and  shake  them  out  again,  resembling 
a  running  snake.  The  valley  had  become  a  narrow 
gulch,  and  from  c  near  hills  arose  great  clouds  of 
smoke,  as  from  a  quarry  when  the  shots  go  off".  The 
fireman,  who  had  been  busy  at  the  furnace  door, 
stood  up  now  and  gazed  at  the  driver,  vho  pressed 
his  left  hand  hard  over  his  eyes,  then  took  it  off  and 
tried  to  see,  but  made  no  attempt  to  check  tl  .speed 
of  the  flying  train.  As  a  drunken  <  Avboy  dashing 
down  a  straight  street  sways  in  his  saddle,  as  a 
wounded  bird  reels  through  the  air,  did  this  mad 
monster  of  a  locomotive  swing  and  swin  o'er  the 
writhing  rail. 

Suddenly  a  great  curve  appeared  in  front  of  us. 
This  time  the  stoker,  who  had  left  off  firing,  saw  it, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Again  the  driver 
hid  his  eyes,  and  again  I  felt  my  brain  grow  dizzy 
trying  to  understand.  We  could  hear  and  feel  the 
engine  wheels  rise  and  fall  on  the  twisting  rail  with 
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a  deafening  sound.  At  last  she  settled  down,  and 
began  to  glide  away  as  a  boat  glides  down  a  running 
stream. 

"  What  is  it } "  I  asked  of  the  French  fireman. 

"Tremblement  de  terre,"  he  said,  shaking  himself 
violently,  and  pointing  to  the  ground  ;  and  then  I 
understood  that  we  had  been  riding  over  an  earth- 
quake. The  driver  was  either  too  proud  and  brave 
to  stop,  or  too  frightened  to  be  able  to  shut  off 
steam  ;  I  don't  know  which. 

Passing  out  of  Servia,  we  clip  off  a  corner  of 
Bulgaria,  calling  at  the  capital,  Sofia. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Adrianople,  the 
old  capital  of  the  Turks.  It  was  here  that  young 
Mohammed  caused  the  great  cannon  to  be  cast  with 
which  he  battered  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and 
conquered  Constantine,  the  last  Christian  emperor  of 
Byzantium,  while  the  fat  priests  plotted  against  each 
other,  and  the  poor,  ignorant  Christians  laid  down 
their  arms  to  cross  themselves. 

It  is  Wednesday  morning,  and  we  are  rolling 
slowly  along  over  a  dreary,  desolate-looking  country. 
All  things  European  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
old  familiar  battle-cry  of  the  beggars  of  France, 
"pourboire,"  is  changed  to  "baksheesh." 

Instead  of  section  men  with  picks  and  shovels,  we 
see  by  the  side  of  the  track  dark  Turks  in  bicycle 
trousers,  carrying  rusty  muskets  on  their  shoulders. 

Here  and  there,  far  apart,  we  find  bands  of  dusky, 
sooty  labor. crs  burning  oak-brush,  from  the  sticks  of 
which  they  make  charcoal. 

While  we  arc  at  iUjenner^  the  train  toils  up  a  long 
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grade,  and  finally  reaches  the  summit  of  a  sort  of 
tableland,  from  which  we  look  down  into  the  quiet 
Sea  of  Marmora,  sleeping  silently  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  looks  more  like  a  great  lake  than  a 
sea,  with  its  sloping  shores  and  marshy  margin, 
fringed  with  flags  and  swamp-grass. 

Now  we  are  entering  a  city  that  seems  very  old. 
The  train  rolls  along  among  the  houses  behind  a 
rain-stained  wall ;  and  when  we  stop,  we  find  the 
platform  crowded  with  red  caps,  the  cabmen  are 
having  a  spirited  argument,  hotel-runners,  guides  and 
dragomans  are  pushing  each  other,  a  long  line  of 
hammels,  or  porters,  are  waiting  at  the  customs  office, 
and  beyond  them  a  line  of  miserable  beggars,  and 
this  is  Constantinople. 
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Constantinople  may  be  considered  as  the  end  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  earth.  Here,  if  you  wish 
to  see  more  of  the  Orient,  you  must  take  to  the 
sea.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  projected  railway  out 
of  the  Sultan's  city  into  the  interior,  but  only 
completed  to  Angora,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles. 

The  intention  of  the  projectors  was  to  continue 
the  road  op  down  to  Bagdad,  on  the  River  Tigris, 
through  which  they  could  reach  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  had  arranged  to  go  to  Angora,  but  found  a  ten 
days'  quarantine  five  miles  out  of  Constantinople, 
and  backed  into  town.  I  then  made  an  effort  to 
secure  from  the  office  of  the  titled  German  who 
stands  for  the  railway  company  some  idea  of  the 
road — its  prospects,  probable  cost,  and  estimated 
earnings ;  but  my  letters  returned  without  a  line. 

To  show  that  I  was  acting  in  good  faith  and 
willing  to  pay  for  what  I  got,  I  went  with  Vincent, 
the  guide — the  only  good  guide  I  ever  knew — and 
asked  them  for  some  printed  matter,  or  photographs, 
or  anything  that  would  throw  a  little  light  along  the 
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line  of  their  plague-stricken  railway ;  but  they  still 
refused  to  talk. 

No  wonder  it  has  taken  these  dreamers  ten  years 
to  build  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  very  cheap 
railroad ! 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  fall  into  a  lit'Ie  old 
Austrian-Lloyd  steamer,  called  the  Daphne.  Before 
we  lifted  anchor  in  the  Golden  Horn,  I  learned  that 
hor  boilers  had  not  been  overhauled  for  ten  years  ; 
and  before  we  reached  the  Dardanelles,  I  concluded 
that  the  sand  had  not  been  changed  in  the  pillows 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  slept  in  the 
American  desert  for  a  period  of  thirty  nights, 
between  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  found  a 
better  bed  than  was  made  by  the  ossified  mattress 
and  petrified  pillows  of  the  Daphne. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  breathe  the  foul  air  that 
came  up  from  the  camping  pilgrims  on  the  main 
deck  ;  but  the  first  day  out  we  learned  that  these 
ugly  Armenians,  greasy  Greeks,  and  filthy  Bedouins 
would  be  allowed  to  come  upon  the  promenade  deck 
and  mingle  with  those  who  had  paid  for  first-class 
passage. 

Poorly  clad,  half-starved,  poverty-stricken  people 
headed  for  the  Holy  Land  came  and  rubbed  elbows 
with  American  and  European  women  and  children. 
Of  course,  one  sympathizes  with  these  poor,  miserable 
people ;  but  one  does  not  want  their  secrets.  These 
facts  are  not  put  here  to  injure  the  steamship 
company,  but  that  other  voyagers  may  fight  shy  of 
these  little  old  rattle-traps  of  coast  steamers,  that 
ought  to  be  run  up  a  canal  for  the  sea-birds  to  rest 
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on.  This  company  has  many  excellent  steamers, 
and  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  put  first-class  passengers 
into  a  cattle-ship  and  charge  first-class  rates. 

We  left  the  Bosphorus  at  twilight,  crossed  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
were  at  Gallipoli,  where  the  bird-seeds  come  from. 

The  day  broke  beautifully,  and  the  little  sea  was 
as  calm  as  a  summer  lake.  By  ten  o'clock  we  were 
drifting  down  the  Dardanelles,  which  resembles  a 
great  river  ;  for  the  land  is  always  near  on  either  side. 

The  ship's  doctor,  who  was  my  guide  at  every 
landing-place,  kindly  pointed  out  the  many  places 
of  interest. 

"  Those  pyramids  over  there,"  he  would  say,  "  were 
erected  by  the  Turks  to  commemorate  a  victory. 
Here  is  where  Byron  swam  the  sea  from  Europe  to 
Asia ;  and  over  there  is  where  King  Midas  lived, 
whose  touch  turned  piastres  to  napoleons,  and 
flounders  to  gold  fish.  Here,  to  the  left,  on  that 
little  hill,  stood  ancient  Troy." 

All  things  seemed  to  work  together  to  make  the 
day  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  just  at  nightfall  the 
doctor  came  to  me,  and  said — 

"  See  that  island  over  there  .?  That  was  the  home 
of  Sappho." 

And  there  she  sang — 

'"Twas  like  unto  the  hyacinth 
That  purpled  on  the  hills, 
That  the  careless  shepherd,  passing, 
Tramples  underfoot  and  kills." 

An  hour  later,  we  anchored  in  a  little  natural 
harbour,  and  five  of  us  went  ashore. 
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Beside  the  ship's  doctor — whose  uniform  was  a 
sufficient  passport  for  all — there  were  in  our  party  a 
Pole  and  a  Frenchman  (both  inspectors  of  revenue 
for  the  Turkish  Government,  and  splendid  fellows), 
a  Belgian,  and  the  writer.  We  entered  a  cafe- 
concert,  where  one  man  and  five  or  six  girls  sat  in  a 
sort  of  balcony  at  one  end  of  the  building  and  played 
at  "fiddle."  The  main  hall  was  filled  with  small 
tables,  at  which  were  Greeks,  Catholics,  Armenians, 
Turks,  and  negroes  as  black  as  a  hole  in  the  night. 
Between  acts,  the  girls  were  expected  to  come  down, 
distribute  themselves  about,  and  help  consume  beer 
and  other  fluid  at  the  expense  of  the  frequenters. 

The  girls  were  nearly  all  Germans — plain,  honest, 
tired-looking  creatures,  who  seemed  half  embarrassed 
at  seeing  what  they  call  "Europeans."  One  very 
pretty  girl,  with  peachy  cheeks,  who,  as  we  learned, 
had  for  several  evenings  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing beer  with  a  Greek,  sat,  this  evening,  with  a  dark 
Egyptian,  almost  jet  black.  The  Greek — a  hollow- 
chested,  long-haired  loafer — came  in ;  and  the  moment 
he  saw  the  girl  with  the  chalk-eyed  man,  turned  red, 
then  white,  and  then,  whipping  out  a  gun,  levelled 
it  at  the  girl.  Nearly  all  the  lights  went  out,  and 
the  girl  dropped  from  the  chair.  When  the  smoke 
and  excitement  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that  the 
bullet  had  only  parted  the  girl's  hair,  and  she  was 
able  to  take  her  fiddle  and  beer  when  time  was  called. 

At  midnight  we  were  rowed  back  to  the  boat, 
with  all  the  poetry  knocked  out  of  the  Isle  of  Sappho, 
hoisted  anchor,  and  steamed  away.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  day  had  been  a  most  delightful  one. 
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To  me  there  are  no  fairer  stretches  of  water  for  a 
glorious  day's  sail  than  the  Dardanelles. 

When  we  dropped  anchor  again,  ten  hours  later, 
it  was  at  Smyrna,  the  garden  of  Asia  Minor.  Here 
I  went  ashore  with  my  faithful  guide,  the  doctor, 
and  found  a  real  railway.  The  Ottoman  Railway, 
whose  head-quarters  are  at  Smyrna,  was  the  first  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  was  begun  by  the  English  company, 
which  continues  to  do  business,  thirty-six  years  ago. 
Mr.  William  Shotton,  the  locomotive  superintendent, 
showed  us  through  the  shops  and  buildings.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  property  is 
managed  by  an  English  company — I  saw  here  the 
neatest  shops  and  yards  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  country.  There  were  in  the  car-shops  some 
carriages  just  completed,  designed  and  built  by  native 
workmen  who  had  learned  the  business  with  the 
company ;  and  I  have  not  seen  such  artistic  cars  in 
England  or  in  France. 

Mr.  Shotton  explained  to  me  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  an  applicant  his  religion  before  em- 
ploying him,  so  as  to  keep  the  Greeks  and  Catholics 
about  equally  divided  ;  otherwise  the  faction  in  the 
majority  would  lord  it  over  the  weaker  bar.',  to  the 
detriment  of  the  service.  An  occasional  ^Jldham- 
medan  made  no  difference ;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Catholics  have  it  in  for  each  other,  as  they  do  at 
Bethlehem,  just  as  they  had  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
gentle  Constantine,  and  just  as  they  will  have  till 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  Ottoman  Railway  Company  has  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  good  railroad,  and  hopes  some  day 
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to  be  able  to  continue  across  to  Bagdad — though  it 
is  hinted  by  people  not  interested  that  the  Sultan's 
Government  favours  the  sleepy  German  Company, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Smyrna  people,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  development  of  this 
marvellously  blessed  section. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  day  at  Smyrna,  with  its 
water-melons,  Turkish  coffee,  and  camels ;  and  twenty- 
four  hours  later  we  were  at  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where 
the  great  Colossus  was.  It  was  a  d.rk,  dreary, 
windy  night,  and  the  Turks  fought  hard  for  the 
ship's  ladder.  We  had  on  board  a  wise  old  priest 
from  Paris,  with  a  string  of  six  or  eight  young  priests, 
who  were  to  unload  at  Rhodes.  Despite  the  cold 
raw  wind,  and  rain,  men  came  aboard  with  canes, 
beads,  and  slippers  made  of  native  wood — for  there 
is  a  prison  here — and  offered  them  for  sale  at  very 
low  prices. 

For  the  next  forty-eight  hours  our  little  old  ship 
was  wallopped  about  in  a  boisterous  sea,  and  when 
we  stopped  again  it  was  at  Mersina,  where  a  little 
railroad  runs  up  to  Tarsus,  where  Saul  used  to  live. 
As  we  arrived  at  this  place  after  sunset — which  ends 
the  Turkish  day — we  were  obliged  to  lie  here  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  get  landing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  after  our 
arrival  at  this  struggling  little  port,  our  anchor 
touched  bottom  in  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Alexandretta. 
Here  they  show  you  the  quiet  nook  where  the  whale 
shook  Jonas.  That  was  a  sad  and  lasting  lesson 
for  the  whale ;  for  not  one  of  his  kind  has  been 
seen    in    the    Mediterranean    since.      All    day    we 
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watched  them  hoist  crying  sheep  and  mild-eyed 
cattle,  with  a  derrick  from  row-boats,  up  over  the 
deck  and  drop  them  down  into  the  ship — just  as 
carelessly  as  a  boy  would  drop  a  stritjg  of  squirrels 
from  his  hand  to  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  wc  rode  into  the  only  harbour 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  anchored  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  "  Bayroot," — I  believe  that  is  the 
correct  spelling  ;  it  is  the  only  way  iL  has  not  been 
spelled ! 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  this  place,  even 
if  I  had  the  power,  to  tell  of  the  rond  to  Damascus, 
the  drives  to  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  thro.jgh  the  silk- 
farms,  the  genial  and  obliging  American  Consul,  the 
American  College :  but  here,  after  nine  days  and 
nights,  we  said  good-bye  to  the  obliging  crew  of  the 
poor  old  Daphne. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  when  wc  learned  that  the 
sea  had  quieted  sufficiently  to  allow  ships  to  land  at 
Jaffa  ;  and  as  early  as  three  p.m.  Cook's  comedian 
came  and  hustled  us  aboard.  The  ship  did  not 
leave  until  7.30,  and  we  had  to  pay  a  dollar  each 
for  our  dinners.  For  nearly  a  week  the  steamers 
had  been  passing  Jaffa  without  landing,  and  the 
result  was  that  Beyroot  and  Port  Said  were  filled 
with  passengers  and  pilgrims  for  the  Holy  Land. 
All  day  the  Russian  steamer  which  we  were  to  take 
had  been  loading  with  deck  or  steerage  passengers, 
poorer  and  sicker  and  hungrier,  if  possible,  than 
those  on  the  DapJine  were.  It  was  dark  when  they 
had  finished,  and  when  we  steamed  out  of  the 
harbour  we  had   seven   hundred  patches  of  poverty 
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piled  up  on  the  deck.  It  began  to  rain  shortly — 
that  cold,  damp  rain  that  seems  to  go  with  a  rough 
sea,  just  as  naturally  as  red  liquor  goes  with  crime. 
For  a  week  or  more  these  miserable,  misguided 
beggars  had  been  carried  by  Jaffa,  from  Beyroot  to 
Port  SaTd,  then  from  Port  Said  to  Beyroot,  unable 
to  land.  And  this  was  Christmas  Eve.  Not  a 
passenger  nor  a  pilgrim  in  all  that  vast  shipload 
but  had  hoped  and  prayed  and  planned  to  be  at 
Bethlehem  to-night.  The  good  captain  caused  a 
canvas  to  be  stretched  over  the  shivering,  suffering 
mob  that  covered  the  deck  ;  but  the  pitiless  rain 
beat  in,  and  the  wind  moaned  in  the  rigging,  and  the 
ship  rolled  and  pitched  and  ploughed  through  the 
black  sea,  and  the  poor  pilgrims  regretted  the  trip 
in  each  other's  laps.  All  night  and  till  nearly  noon 
the  next  day  they  lay  there,  more  dead  than  alive ; 
and  the  hardest  part  of  their  pilgrimage  was  yet 
before  them.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  flock  of 
hungry  gulls  round  a  floating  biscuit,  you  can  form 
a  very  faint  idea  of  a  mob  of  native  boatmen  storm- 
ing a  ship  at  Jaffa.  Of  course  the  ladders  are 
filled  first ;  then  those  who  have  missed  the  ladders 
drive  bang  against  the  ship,  grab  a  rope,  or  cable, 
or  anything  they  can  grasp,  and  run  up  the  iron, 
slippery  side  of  the  ship,  as  a  squirrel  runs  up  a  tree. 

From  the  top  of  the  ship  they  began  to  fire  the 
bags,  bundles,  and  boxes  of  the  deck  passengers 
down  into  the  broad  boats  that  lie  so  thick  at  the 
ship's  side  as  to  hide  the  sea  entirely.  When  they 
had  thrown  everything  overboard  that  was  loose  at 
one  end,  they  began  on  the  poor  pilgrims. 
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Women,  old  and  young,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  stand  up  were  dragged  to  the  ladders  and  down 
to  the  last  step.  Here  they  were  supposed  to  "  lay  " 
for  the  boat  into  which  the  Arabs  were  preparing  to 
pitch  them  ;  for  the  sea  was  still  very  rough.  Now 
the  bottom  step  of  the  ladder  was  in  the  water,  now 
six  feet  above  ;  but  what  did  these  poor  ignorant 
Russians  know  about  gymnastics  }  Wh*  n  the  roll- 
ing sea  brought  the  row-boats  up,  the  pilgrims 
usually  hesitated,  while  the  bare-armed  and  bare- 
legged boatmen  yelled  and  wrenched  their  hands 
from  the  chain.  By  the  time  the  Mohammedans 
had  shaken  a  woman  loose,  and  the  victim  had 
crossed  herself,  the  ladder  was  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  small  boat ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  stay  her 
now,  even  if  the  Arabs  had  wished  to — but  they  did 
not.  When  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that 
decided  them,  and  they  let  her  drop.  Some  waiting- 
Turks  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  catch  the  sprawling 
woman,  but  not  much.  Sometimes,  before  one  could 
rise,  another  woman — for  they  were  nearly  all  women 
— would  drop  on  to  her  bent  back.  Sometimes, 
when  the  first  boat  was  filled,  an  Arab  would  catch 
the  pilgrim  on  his  neck,  and  she  could  then  be  seen 
riding  him  away  as  a  woman  rides  a  bicycle.  From 
one  boat  to  another  he  would  leap,  with  his  helpless 
victim,  and  finally  pitch  her  forward  over  his  own 
head  into  an  empty  boat,  where  she  would  lie  limp 
and  helpless,  and  regret  it  some  more. 

I  saw  one  poor  girl,  with  great  heavy  boots  on 
her  feet,  with  hobnails  in  the  heels,  fall  into  the 
bottom  of  a  boat ;  and  before  she  could  get  up,  three 
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large  women  were  dropped  into  her  lap.  Just  then 
the  boat,  being  full,  pulled  off,  and  I  saw  her  faint, 
and  her  head  fall  back ;  and  her  death-like  face 
showed  how  she  had  suffered.  It  was  rare  sport  for 
the  Mohammedans. 

"  Jump ! "    they    would    say    to    the    Christians. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  ;  Christ  will  save  you  ! " 

It  was  four  p.m.  when  the  last  of  these  miserable 
people,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home  hoeing 
potatoes,  left  the  ship.  An  hour  later,  a  long  dark 
line  of  smoke  was  stretching  out  across  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  behind  a  locomotive  drawing  a  train  of  stock 
cars.  These  cars  held  the  seven  hundred  pilgrims 
bound  for  Jerusalem.  It  will  be  midnight  when  they 
arrive  at  the  Holy  City,  .'Md  they  will  have  no 
money  and  no  place  to  sleep  in.  Ah,  I  forgot ;  they 
will  go  to  the  Russian  Hospice,  where  they  will  find 
free  board  and  lodging.  It  is  kind  and  thoughtful 
in  the  Russian  Church  people  to  care  for  these  poor 
pilgrims,  now  that  they  are  here  ;  but  it  is  not  right 
nor  kind  to  encourage  ihem  to  come.  It  will  be 
strangely  interesting  to  them  at  first ;  but  when  they 
ha^'c  seen  it  all,  there  will  be  nothing  for  them 
but  idleness ;  nothing  to  do  but  walk,  walk — up 
the  Valle^'  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  down  the  road  to 
Bethlehem. 
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Jaffa  was  the  home  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  whose 
house  still  stands,  and  is  now  for  rent.  It  was  the 
shipping  station  of  Jonas  ;  the  port  where  Solomon 
landed  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  with  which  he  built 
his  extravagant  harem ;  and  out  of  the  wreck-strewn 
reef  that  frowns  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  rises 
the  rock  of  Andromeda.  It  was  here  the  poor  lady 
was  chained  ;  but  it  was  not  the  sea  monster  she 
feared,  but  a  change  in  the  wind.  If  the  wind  had 
blown  from  shore,  and  brought  to  her  the  faintest 
whiff  of  Jaffa,  she  could  not  have  lived  to  tell  her 
talc.  When  you  land  here — which  you  can  accom- 
plish only  when  the  sea  is  calm — you  find  yourself 
in  a  narrow,  mean,  muddy  street,  filled  with  freighted 
camels,  /icunals,  and  burros,  through  which  you  are 
marched  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  you  come 
to  a  road  wide  enough  to  hold  a  carriage  ;  then 
you  look  across  the  street,  see  Howard's  Hotel, 
dismiss  the  carriage  for  which  you  have  paid  a 
tourist  agency  a  dollar,  and  walk  to  your  stopping 
place. 

We  landed  at  10.30,  and  by  1045  we  had  become 
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tired  of  the  sights  and  scent  of  the  city.  Securing 
a  guide,  I  waited  upon  the  chief  of  the  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem  Railway. 

It  was  Saturday ;  the  manager — whom  I  could 
not  see — said  he  was  very  busy,  but  if  I  would  come 
in  to-morrow,  he  would  be  glad  to  give  me  any  infor- 
mation I  desired.  I  went  straight  to  the  station, 
caught  the  12.15  express,  and  entered  the  only  first- 
class  carriage  in  the  train,  with  a  ticket  for  Jerusalem. 
The  road  is  a  three-foot  gauge,  the  cars  are  narrow, 
and  only  half  of  one  little  pine  coach  is  set  apart 
for  first-class  passengers.  This  space  is  cut  by  a 
partition  making  two  boxes,  six  by  seven  feet,  for 
tourists. 

The  train  is  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  cars.  The 
grass  is  green  between  the  tics,  and  the  scale  that  is 
crumbling  from  the  sandstone  cornice  of  the  station 
is  allowed  to  remain  where  it  falls,  to  be  crushed 
under  the  feet  of  the  travellers.  The  management 
is  French,  with  a  strong  Turkish  flavour.  The 
pompous,  almost  military-looking  manager,  and  the 
brightly  uniformed  chef  do  gare,  or  station-master, 
seem  strangely  out  of  place,  when  you  glance  at  the 
wretchedness  that  surrounds  them.  Here  is  a  queer 
mixture  of  the  frivolity  of  France  with  the  filth  of 
the  Orient.  From  the  time  you  get  the  first  glimi  s-; 
of  the  Jaffa  gare  till  you  reach  Jerusalem,  the  wh  ■ , 
show  has  about  it  an  air  of  neglect  like  a  widow's 
farm.  They  appear  to  know  as  much  about  railroad- 
ing as  the  average  Arab  knows  about  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  time  was   up,  and  we  were   fifteen  minutes 
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overdue  to  leave,  when  I  asked    Howard,  the  hotel 
man,  what  the  matter  was. 

"Waiting  for  le  directeur  de  la  compagnie"  said 
he,  with  a  smile ;  for  he  knew  how  absurd  it  was 
to  hold  the  only  daily  train  the  road  runs  for  the 
general  manager. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by,  and  still 
another. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  bustling  among  the  station- 
hands,  the  bell  jingled,  the  whistle — the  deep-voiced 
North  American  Baldwin  whistle — sounded,  and  we 
moved  away.  At  the  last  moment  I  saw  the  hand- 
some station-master  hurry  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
to  our  car,  put  him  in,  and  then  swing  gracefully 
into  the  second-class  carriage  immediately  behind 
ours.  A  couple  of  officers  of  an  English  war-ship, 
which  was  anchored  off  Jaffa,  occupied  one  of  the 
first-class  compartments,  and  now  the  new-comer 
came  in  where  I  was. 

The  train  started  slowly,  and  seemed  to  be 
running  over  a  track  made  of  short  pieces  of  rails  ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  one  wheel  at  my  corner 
had  three  flat  spots  on  it,  and  that  the  two  rear 
wheels  had  but  one.  This  gave  the  car  an  un- 
certain sort  of  movement,  two  short  hops  and  a  long 
one.  I  looked  at  my  companion,  and  tried  to  look 
pleased.  He  frowned.  I  raised  the  window  and 
tried  to  see  what  made  the  car  caper  about  so,  and 
my  travelling  companion  burnt  a  cigarette. 

"  Little  rough,"  I  said  as  a  feeler ;  and  my  friend 
blew  such  a  fog  into  my  face  that  I  was  obliged  to 
take  to  the  window  again. 
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"  Window  too  cool  for  you  ? "  I  asked,  venturing 
another  flyer  at  the  Frenchman,  and  he  scowled. 

Growing  accustomed  to  the  pounding  and  bucking 
of  the  carriage,  I  began  to  look  at  the  strange  scenes 
along  the  line.  On  one  side  there  was  an  orange 
orchard,  whose  trees  were  laden  with  golden  fruit. 
On  the  other  was  an  olive  orchard,  and  here  and 
there  tall  date-palms  flung  their  banners  to  the 
breeze.  In  a  field  near  by,  a  native  was  ploughing 
with  two  little  thin-legged  blond  cows,  followed  by 
another  team  which  was  a  strange  combination — a 
burro  and  a  bull ;  and,  just  behind  that,  a  tall  camel 
came  swimming  slowly  through  the  peaceful  air, 
drawing  a  wooden  plough  which  had  but  one  handle. 
This  is  a  beautiful  valley,  called  the  Plain  of  Sharon  ; 
and  if  it  was  farmed  as  France  or  England  is  farmed, 
it  would  be  a  veritable  garden.  Forty-five  minutes 
out  we  stopped  at  Lydda,  twenty  kilometres  from 
Jaffa.  Here  my  friend  got  out,  walked  up  towards 
the  engine,  scowled,  and  returned  to  the  car.  The 
red-fezzed  station-master  from  Jaffa  came  from  his 
carriage,  just  as  the  station-master  of  Lydda  came 
out  of  the  station.  Their  eyes  met ;  they  stopped, 
clasped  their  hands,  and  you  could  see  in  a  minute 
that  i"hcy  Delongcd  to  the  same  lodge.  The  Lyddian 
ti'led  his  head  slightly,  as  a  hen  does  when  she  sees 
a  hawk  high  above  her ,  then  they  unplaited  their 
fingers,  and  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  When 
they  had  embraced,  the  chef  from  Jaffa  held  the 
Lyddian  off  at  arm's  length,  and  looked  calmly  into 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  say :  "  Hast  thou  been  faithful  to 
thy  trust  ?    Lie  not ;  for  behold  the  breath  of  the  high 
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cJief  des  gares  is  upon  thee,  and  will  wither  thee  if 
thou  speakest  not  the  truth." 

The  Lyddian  nodded  his  head  three  times  very 
slowly,  and  the  chef  kissed  him  on  the  right  and  then 
on  the  left  cheek.  Another  deep  blast  from  the 
Philadelphia  whistle,  and  my  carriage  began  to 
scamper  away  like  a  wounded  hare  in  the  stubble. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  Ramlch — 
old  Arimatha^a.  One  hour  from  Jaffa,  and  this 
Syrian  cyclone,  this  Jerusalem  jerk-water,  has  covered 
nearly  eighteen  miles.  I  dropped  off  as  the  train 
was  coming  in,  and  made  a  picture  of  the  pretty 
little  station.  Ramleh  is  an  old  town — in  fact,  every- 
thing is  old  here.  The  railway,  which  was  opened 
only  two  years  ago,  is  old,  and  only  a  few  people 
came  to  see  the  train  go  by.  It  has  always  been 
a  place  of  importance,  for  here  the  old  caravan  road 
from  Damascus  to  Egypt  crosses  the  trail  trod  by 
the  Crusaders  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.  At  Lydda 
I  fancied  I  smelt  a  hot-box  ;  then  I  laughed  at  the 
idea — a  hot-box  at  eighteen  miles  an  hour !  It  was 
only  the  odour  of  the  Orient,  I  reasoned,  and  forgot. 
But  now,  as  the  train  stopped  at  Ramleh,  two  clouds 
of  beautiful  blue  smoke  came  up  from  a  coal  car 
near  the  locomotive,  and  floated  away  across  the 
rolling  plain.  The  doctor  of  the  battle-ship  and  his 
friend  the  lieutenant  were  contemplating  one  of  these 
boxes,  when  I  came  up  and  offered  to  bet  a  B.  &  S. 
that  my  side  would  blaze  first. 

"  Taken  ! "  said  the  game  doctor  ;  and  while  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  thus,  my  French  friend  came  forward, 
saw  the  hot-box,  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the  station. 
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The  next  moment  he  was  out  again  with  the  con- 
ductor. You  could  see  that  the  box  was  not  the  only 
thing  hot  on  the  J.  &  J.  The  distinguished  traveller 
was  beating  his  hands  together,  pushing  his  nose  side- 
ways with  his  front  finger,  and  telling  the  conductor 
things  that  would  burn  the  paper  if  we  printed  them. 
When  he  stopped  to  breathe,  the  station-master  of 
Ramlch — who  had  already  been  hugged  and  kissed 
by  the  station-master  from  Jaffa — pulled  the  bell, 
and  the  train  started.  My  travelling  companion 
then  turned  on  the  poor  station-master  for  having 
started  the  train  while  he  was  busy  roasting  the  con- 
ductor. He  raised  both  hands  above  his  head  and 
rolled  off  a  succotash  of  French  and  Arabic  for  a 
whole  minute ;  and  when  he  turned,  the  rear  end 
of  the  train  was  just  disappearing  over  a  little  hill 
beyond  the  switch,  and  the  general  manager — le 
directeur  dc  la  compagnie — n-as  left  behind. 

I  believe  he  must  have  Lcen  glad  of  it,  for  he 
knew  enough  English  to  know  that  English  officers 
were  making  jokes  of  his  railroad,  and  that  I  was 
not  over-pleased  with  the  flat  wheels. 

The  land  was  still  beautiful.  A  little  way  to  the 
south  was  the  broad  valley  of  Ajalon,  where  Pharaoh 
conquered  a  king,  and  gave  the  ranch  to  Solomon, 
together  with  his  daughter ;  for  it  was  plain  to 
Pharaoh  that  Solomon  was  wasting  a  fortune  trying 
to  create  a  boom  on  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  in 
Jerusalem — the  only  place  where  they  suffer  from 
drought  and  mosquitoes  at  the  same  time. 

"Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou. 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.    And  the  sun  stood  still, 
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and  the  moon  stayed,  and  there  was  no  day  like  that 
before  it  or  after  it."  So  it  is  written  of  the  valley 
of  Ajalon  ;  and  now  the  sound  of  a  locomotive 
whistle  floats  o'er  the  plain,  and  echoes  in  the  hills 
of  Judaea. 

"  I  win  I "  said  the  doctor,  presently,  pulling  his 
head  in  from  the  open  window.  "Mine's  burning 
beautifully." 

Leaving  the  plain,  we  enter  a  canon  about  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  up  which  we  toil  at  a 
snail's  pace.  The  country  grows  more  desolate,  the 
hills  are  barren  wastes  of  grey  rock,  with  not  enough 
vegetation  to  pasture  a  tarantula.  When  we  had 
arrived  at  Beir  Aban,  thirty-one  miles  out,  time  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  station-master 
from  Jaffa  had  embraced  and  kissed  the  station- 
master  at  Beir  Aban,  first  on  the  right  cheek,  and 
then  on  the  left,  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  arose  from 
the  two  hot-boxes  hid  the  locomotive  entirely.  For 
a  half-hour  the  train  crew  carried  water  from  the 
tank  and  flooded  the  hot-boxes.  The  same  was 
repeated  at  Bittir — even  to  the  kissing  and  embracing 
— and  we  were  off  on  the  home  stretch  for  Jerusalem, 
which  is  twenty-six  hundred  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  canon  grows  narrower  as  we  ascend, 
and  still  there  is  no  earth  in  sight — nothing  but 
rock,  rock,  everywhere.  Sometimes  we  can  see  on 
the  sides  of  the  terraced  hills  a  few  rows  of  olive 
trees,  which,  like  the  scrub  cedars  in  the  mountains 
of  America,  seem  to  spring  from  the  very  stones. 

The  conductor — the  slouchy,  careless,  polite  con- 
ductor— came  through  the  car  for  the  last  time,  and 
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every  one  was  glad  we  were  nearing  the  Holy  City. 
The  trainmen  are  all  French,  and,  like  most  French 
people  one  is  compelled  to  rub  up  against  in  the 
churches,  theatres,  and  shops  of  the  Republic — 
especially  in  Paris — they  appear  never  to  use  water, 
except  the  little  they  put  in  their  claret.  There  arc 
more  fountains  than  bath-tubs  in  Paris.  French 
people  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  remind  one  of  the 
Mohammedan  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  who 
obstinately  refuses  to  bathe  until  he  gets  there — 
only  these  people  seem  never  to  get  there !  There's 
the  sea  at  Jaffa ;  but  these  fellows  never  think  of 
using  it,  any  more  than  the  natives  do. 

The  conductor  is  in  keeping,  however,  with  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  road.  Their  cabinets  de 
toilet,  supposed  to  be  built  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  are  absolutely  unapproachable.  They  are  as 
far  below  those  of  France  in  the  way  of  cleanliness 
as  the  latter  are  below  those  found  in  England.  I 
have  never  seen  such  inexcusable  filthiness  in  any 
country.     Even  the  Arabs  notice  It. 

The  distance  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  according 
to  Howard's  "  Guide  to  Palestine,"  is  thirty-two 
miles  as  the  raven  makes  it,  and  thirty-six  by 
waggon  road.  No  guide-book  has  been  perpetrated 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway  ;  but  none  is 
necessary,  as  the  time  is  about  the  same.  In 
fact,  "  White  Sheik  " — Howard's  Arabian  steed — 
beats  the  train  as  often  as  he  is  ridden  down  from 
Jerusalem. 

The  distance  by  rail  is  eighty-seven  kilometres 
(about  fifty-four  miles),  according  to  the  time-card  ; 
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and  the  same  makes  the  running  time   four  hours 
and  ten  minutes :  but  we  lost  an  hour  to-day. 

The  fare,  first-class,  is  $3.00,  second-class  $2.00, 
and  third-class  $1.25.  The  road  has  never  earned 
operating  expenses,  I  am  told,  and  never  will,  I  am 
led  to  believe.  The  locomotives  are  the  best  moun- 
tain locomotives  made  ;  and  that  is  about  the  only 
thin     they  have  to  speak  of. 

I  think  there  must  be  something  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Station-Masters  prohibiting  the  sweeping  of 
floors  in  stations,  as  they  are  all  covered  with  sand, 
dirt,  and  scraps  of  paper,  and  things. 

I  travelled  over  a  little  lumber  road  in  Texas 
once,  whose  initials  were  T.  &  S.,  and  the  trainmen 
called  it  the  "  Trouble  and  Sorrow,"  and  sometimes 
"  Timber  and  Sand."  I  rode  on  the  locomotive,  for 
it  was  the  first  wood-burner  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
train  was  carded  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  we 
were  losin;^  time  ;  but  it  was  the  only  time  I  was 
ever  frightened  on  an  engine.  The  road  was  so 
rough,  and  the  engine  rolled  so,  that  the  hazel- 
splitter  hogs  would  scamper  out  of  the  ditches  beside 
the  track.  In  places  the  track  was  so  sunken  that 
the  ties  hung  to  the  underside  of  the  rail ;  and 
when  the  engine  struck  a  place  like  that,  and  drove 
the  ties  down,  the  mud  and  water  would  shoot  out 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fresco  everything 
inside  the  right  of  way.  The  passengers,  if  they 
had  not  been  too  frightened,  could  have  picked 
flowers  from  the  windows  of  the  rolling  coaches — 
almost.  Till  now,  the  T.  &  S.  has  been  to  me  tlic 
rockiest  road  on  earth  ;  but  now— it's  all  changed. 
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Now  the  whistle  sounds  deep  and  long,  the  train 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  cailon,  the  end  of  the 
gulch,  and  here  before  us,  nestled  in  the  very  top  of 
a  group  of  little  mountains,  is  Jerusalem.  The  sun 
is  just  going  down  in  the  hills  through  which  we 
came,  and  away  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  hills  of  Moab  are  taking  on  the  wonderful  tints 
they  wear  at  sunset.  They  are  unlike  any  other 
mountains,  in  that  the  crcst-linc  is  as  straight  as  the 
line  of  the  horizon  on  a  level  plain. 

How  strange  it  all  seems !  There  is  nothing  but 
rocks,  and  scrubby  olive  tree  ,  and  dead-looking 
grape-vines — and  not  many  of  them.  The  people 
are  strange,  too.  On  the  way  to  the  hotel,  we  pass 
all  kinds  of  people  of  the  Orient — Bedouins  on  high 
horses,  with  their  knees  cocked  up  :  plains-men  on 
Ihin-leggcd  Arabian  steeds ;  all  manner  of  men  on 
donkeys  and  on  foot — beggars,  and  even  lepers,  and 
poor  Jews  ;  Jews  with  cork-screw  curls  hanging  down 
ill  front  of  their  ears,  and  idle  pilgrims  who  do 
nothing  on  earth  but  walk,  walk  up  the  valley  of 
Jchoshaphat  and  down  the  road  to  Bethlehem. 

The  moment  you  have  seen  it  all,  Jerusalem 
becomes  to  you  the  most  melancholy  locality  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  was  so  with  us,  I  know  ;  and 
when  the  time  came  to  leave,  not  one  of  our  party 
missed  the  train. 

When  the  Syrian  cyclone  begins  to  descend  from 
Mount  Zion  to  the  sea,  you  are  led  to  believe  that 
you  will  reach  Jaffa  in  about  an  hour ;  but  when  the 
train  has  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  careful  driver 
reverses   the  engine,  opens   the  cylinder-cocks,  and 
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you  think,  by  the  swish,  swish,  of  the  escaping  steam, 
that  there  is  an  open  switch  just  ahead  ;  but  you  arc 
always  wrong.  The  truth  is,  they  have  no  air-brakes, 
and  the  driver  is  obliged  to  hold  the  train  with  the 
engine  in  the  back  motion  until  it  is  brought  down 
to  a  reasonable  pace.  When  you  have  nearly  stopped 
you  go  ahead  again,  just  as  you  did  before,  and  go 
on  repeating  the  performance  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  twenty-five  miles,  and  two  thousand  feet  below 
Jerusalem.  The  balance  of  the  journey  over  the 
plain  of  Sharon  is  less  hazardous.  The  engine-driver 
is  a  Frenchman,  and  extremely  careful  and  com- 
petent. He  never  allowed  the  train  to  get  beyond 
his  control  for  a  single  moment,  and  he  has,  on  the 
whole,  about  as  difficult  a  run  as  there  is  east  of 
Pike's  Peak. 

At  Jaffa,  as  at  Constantinople,  you  must  take 
to  the  sea  again,  for  there  are  no  more  railroads 
here. 

After  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  the  P.  &  I.  is 
good  to  look  upon.  This  little  railway  runs  from 
Port  Safd  to  Ismailia,  less  than  a  hundred  miles. 
The  gauge  is  not  even  three  feet — which  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  standard  for  narrow-gauged  railways  every- 
where. It  is  only  thirty  inches.  The  locomotives 
are  like  toy  engines,  but  good  ones,  and  the  carriages 
are  beautiful — perfect  little  palaces.  They  are  not 
only  neatly  designed  and  artistically  constructed,  but 
scrupulously  clean  and  very  comfortable.  They  arc 
narrow,  of  course,  but  ample  room  is  given  to  each 
passenger.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  whole  car 
may  be  opened  up,  allowing  one  to  pass  through  it 
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from  end  to  end.  I  had  no  time  to  inform  myself 
regarding  the  road's  history,  but  I  was  told  that  it 
had  been  built  and  was  being  operated  by  a  French 
company.  I  hope  so,  for  the  J.  &  J.  has  rather  dis- 
graced France.  The  rail,  which  rests  on  metallic 
cross-ties,  looks  to  be  about  thirty  pounds  to  the 
yard.  The  road  runs,  for  the  greater  part,  along  the 
Suez  Canal,  with  the  sea  on  the  other  side ;  and 
the  ride  from  Port  SaVd,  if  the  sand  is  not  blowing, 
is  an  interesting  one. 

In  the  shallow  sea  to  the  right  are  myriads  of  sea- 
birds  of  every  conceivable  kind,  and  further  out, 
hundreds  of  sleepy-looking  little  ships  with  one  sail, 
whose  masts  lean  back  like  a  slender  palm  in  a 
steady  wind.  To  the  left  is  the  canal,  upon  whose 
narrow  waters  one  sees  the  flag  of  almost  every 
civilized  country,  save  perhaps  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which,  somehow,  one  seldom  sees  at  the  Orient — or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  Even  at  Constanti- 
nople the  flag  at  the  embassy  flies  only  on  high  days 
and  holidays — and  not  very  high  then. 

With  all  their  enterprise,  this  company  make  one 
serious  mistake.  They  refuse  to  "paste"  baggage 
through  from  Port  Said  to  Cairo,  and  at  Ismailia  the 
traveller  must  hunt  out  his  luggage,  and  have  it 
rc-weighed  and  re-registered.  The  P.  &  O.'s  beau- 
tiful new  steamer  Caledonia,  bound  for  India,  had 
unloaded  an  English  excursion-party  the  day  I  went 
down,  and  it  took  nearly  two  hours  that  night  to 
rc-weigh  the  baggage  where  we  left  the  smart  little 
railway  and  boarded  the  Egyptian  line. 

The  Egyptian  state  railways  are  not  bad,  nor  very 
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good,  but  they  answer  the  purpose.  Their  locomo- 
tives are  fair,  their  cars  are  of  the  usual  European 
style,  short  and  light.  They  make  very  good  time, 
too,  for  such  a  slow  country  ;  but  one  must  travel 
first-class  always  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  smoke,  filth,  and 
dirt  of  every  kind — the  quick  and  the  dead ! 

If  the  reader  has  ever  ridden  on  the  rear-end  of 
an  American  railroad  train,  and  is  of  an  observing 
turn,  he  has  noticed  that  the  moment  the  train  passes 
a  gang  of  section-men,  they  all  fall  to  afj  vigorously 
as  though  they  were  repairing  a  wash-out,  and  were 
holding  the  president's  special.  "  Poor  fellows,"  says 
the  .sympathetic  traveller,  "how  they  work!'"  lie 
does  not  observe  that  every  Irish  son  of  them  has 
one  eye  on  the  track,  and  the  other  on  the  rear  car 
looking  for  the  road-master.  Well,  they  do  that  here, 
and  the  Arabs  did  it  on  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem — 
just  as  the  Chinamen  do  in  California,  and  the 
negroes  in  Texas.  Human  nature  is  mucli  the  .same 
the  world  over. 


Relations  of  the  Employee  to  the 

Railroad. 


As  the  shifting  sands  in  the  bed  of  a  river  are  con- 
stantly changing  the  channel,  so  are  the  conditions 
of  the  country  constantly  changing  the  relations  of 
the  railroad  employee  to  the  railroad. 

When  the  country  is  prosperous,  and  all  the  rail- 
roads are  running  full-handed,  emiyioyees  are  apt  to 
air  their  grievances  and  ask  for  a  raise  in  wages  as 
often  as  a  dividend  is  declared.  When  times  arc 
hard  and  hundreds  of  idle  men  are  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  locomotives  are  rusting  in  the  round-houses, 
railway  managers  are  apt  to  ask  the  employees  to 
submit  to  a  reduction  in  wages  as  often  as  a  fresh 
batch  of  men  are  discharged  and  sent  adrift.  These 
facts  may  not  be  very  comphmentary  to  either  side, 
but  they  are  facts,  I  fancy,  all  the  same. 

The  railroad  company  proper  is  regarded  by  the 
average  employee  as  a  mythical  soulless  something, 
ever  invisible  and  always  out  of  »-each.  The  struggle 
is  really  between  the  men  and  the  management — 
the  employees  and  the  officials ;  and  as  they  are  all 
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employees — from  the  president  to  the  tic-tamper ; 
from  the  master  mechanic  to  the  poorly  paid  wiper 
— we  must  have  a  division  to  begin  with.  Out  of 
this  great  body  we  must  find  the  fighting  forces  for 
two  armies,  absurdly  arrayed,  one  under  the  flag  of 
"  Capital,"  the  other  bearing  the  banner  of  "  Labour." 

This  condition  of  things  is  all  the  more  inconsistent 
when  we  remember  that  the  real  fighters  are  all 
labourers  ;  only,  one  side  has  succeeded,  the  other 
is  struggling  to  succeed.  And  how  are  we  to  know 
them }  When  does  the  "  employee "  become  an 
official  ?  Ah,  that's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  ! 
For  example,  this  change  in  the  life  of  a  locomotive 
engineer  comes  the  day  he  is  promoted  to  be  travel- 
ling engineer  or  round-house  foreman.  It  comes  to 
the  conductor  when  he  is  made  superintendent  of  a 
division  ;  to  the  telegrapher  when  he  becomes  a  dc- 
spatcher  or  train-master.  The  other  employees  come 
In  awkwardly,  congratulate  the  new  official,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  boarding-house  and  lock  their  trunks. 
Here  is  a  parting  of  ways.  From  this  day  the  new 
official  walks  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  regard- 
ing the  promotion  (for  which  all  are  striving)  almost 
a  misfortune.  At  the  end  of  a  week  his  room-mate 
leaves  him,  and  he  goes  also — to  live  in  a  better 
place.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  finds  that  he 
has,  almost  unconsciously,  changed  his  mode  of  living 
and  his  associates. 

He  sit:j  no  longer  in  the  councils  of  employees,  for 
he  stands  for  the  company — for  Capital.  In  many 
cases  he  pays  up  his  dues  and  takes  an  honorary  mem- 
bership, or  withdraws  finally  from  the  Brotherhood, 
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He  is  so  different  in  his  new  place  that  sometimes 
he  is  accused  of  being  "  stuck  on  himself"  I  put  it 
that  way,  for  it  is  precisely  as  the  "  other  fellows  " 
will  put  it ;  and  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  to 
show  that  there  is  no  mistaking  an  employee  for 
the  "company,"  which  is  simply  the  management. 
It  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  the  new-made  officer 
deserves  all  the  bad  things  said  of  him.  nor  would  it 
be  right  to  say  that  the  unpromoted  employees  are 
wholly  to  blame.  They  have  simply  all  dropped 
down  the  wrong  leg  of  the  "  Y,"  and  nobody  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  back  them  up  and  set  them 
right.  Then  it  is  always  so  much  easier  to  convince 
a  working  man  that  he  is  getting  the  worst  of  it 
than  to  show  him  that  he  is  prosperous  and  ought 
to  be  happy.  That's  why  the  professional  agitator 
has  such  smooch  sailing.  Man  is  a  scrappy  animal 
at  best,  and  think  that  the  constant  strain  under 
wh'ch  the  railroad  employee  works  tends  to  make 
hiir  especially  irritable,  as  the  constant  watchfulness 
of  his  nature  tends  to  make  him  suspicious  of  signals 
which  are  not  perfectly  plain  to  him. 

The  railroad  manager  at  his  office,  dictating  letters, 
directing  business,  and  hearing  grievances,  is  a 
different  man  altogether  when  seen  at  the  club,  at 
the  races,  in  Sunday-school,  or  at  home ;  but  the 
less-experienced  employee  is  always  the  same  on 
and  off  duty.  He  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  forget 
his  work,  to  p"*"  't  aside,  ami  rest  his  weary  brain. 
He  railroads,  not  only  earnestly,  but  all  the  time: 
on  the  rail,  in  the  round-house,  the  barber-shop, 
and  the  boarding-house.     When  he  wants  his  plate 
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changed,  he  tells  the  waiter  to  "switch  out  the  empty, 
and  throw  in  a  load." 

The  little  jealousies  and  animosities  just  described 
exist  among  the  employees  as  well  as  between  the  man 
and  the  managers.  For  years  the  bitterest  hatred 
existed  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. Until  lately  a  member  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion was  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  former. 
In  the  West,  where  promotion  comes  quick  and 
easy,  where  the  fireman  of  to-day  is  the  engineer 
of  to-morrow,  where  the  world  seems  wider  and 
ideas  broaden,  these  narrow  views  found  little  favour. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  Western  delegates  in  the  conven- 
tion who  caused  these  restrictions  to  be  removed. 

There  existed  for  years  the  bitterest  hatred  between 
the  members  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
and  the  Engineers'  Brotherhood.  So  cordially  did 
they  hate  each  other  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  good  service.  Railway  managers  made  no 
frantic  effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
these  important  branches  of  the  train  ser\  •.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  rejoiced  in 
the  strife,  knowing  well  that  so  long  a"  labour  -arred 
with  labour,  capital  would  have  sm'      ..  sailing. 

When  the  Knights  of  Labour  w  rj  in  their  glory, 
many  railroad  employees  turne  1  to  that  organization 
as  the  coming  Moses.  This  led  up  to  a  struggle 
between  the  Knights  and  the  Brotherhoods. 

When  Debs  —  often  wrong,  but  always  honest 
and  earnest,  I  believe — conceived  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing all   railroad  employees  together  in  one  colossal 
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Brotherhood,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  all  the 
older  organizations,  including  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  for  whose  advancement  he  had 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life.  Just  as  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  train  their  cannons  on  the  other 
shore,  so  do  the  various  labour  organizations  of  the 
United  States  "  lay  "  for  one  another. 

Happily,  thoughtful  me:.,  are  beginning  to  regard 
all  this  as  quite  unnecessary,  as  b  great  waste  of 
energy ;  and  a  change  is  coming.  Looking  back 
over  the  fields  where  labour  and  capital  have  fought, 
we  see  only  waste,  want,  desolation,  and  death.  In 
struggles  of  this  kind  capital  gains  nothing,  and  the 
best  labour  can  get  is  the  worst  of  it.  The  great 
strikes  of  the  past  twenty  years,  including  the  last 
bitter  struggle  of  1894,  must  prove  plainly  to  the 
thoughtful  working  man  that  he  must  rely  mainly 
upon  his  own  ability  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  world  and  to  hold  it. 

The  struggle  between  the  American  Railwa\' 
Union  and  Mr.  Pullman  in  the  beginning,  the  rai' 
way  companies  of  the  country  in  the  end,  has  proven 
two  facts :  to  capital,  that  it  is  just  as  well  t ;  treat 
fairly  and  deal  honestly  with  labour  ;  to  labour  that 
the  country  is  not  ready  for  anarchy.  Few  people 
believe  that  the  acts  of  lawlessness  committed  at 
Chicago  were  the  doings  of  working  men.  These 
outrages  were  committed  mainly  by  idle  loafers  and 
criminals  of  every  cast  and  from  every  country. 
Foreign  working  men,  at  best,  appear  to  bring  all 
their  grievances,  all  their  disrespect  for  law — in  short, 
all  they   possess  that   is   un-American — to  America. 
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In  nearly  all  the  labour  disturbances  the  finger-marks 
of  the  foreigner  are  plainly  visible.  The  long  and 
lawless  struggle  at  Cripple  Creek  was  organized  and 
officered  wholly  by  foreigners,  and  their  energies  were 
directed  mainly  against  one  American — self-made  as 
far  as  his  fortune  is  concerned — who,  in  the  panicky 
winter  of  1893-4,  advanced  nearly  100,000  dollars  to 
build  a  railroad  to  the  great  gold  camp,  thereby 
providing  work  for  hundreds  of  men  who  were 
actually  hungry.  I  find  no  fault  with  a  man  because 
he  is  a  foreigner ;  only,  if  he  cares  to  live  in  the 
United  States,  he  ought  to  respect  the  laws  of  the 
country.  But  when  an  American  journal,  or  news- 
gathering  association,  will  interview  an  anarchist 
upon  the  murder  of  the  president  of  a  republic, 
allowing  him  to  rejoice  in  cold  type  over  the  death 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  another  country  ;  then, 
when  Americans  allow  such  a  man  (a  murderer  at 
heart)  to  live  in  the  land.  Uncle  Sam  becomes  an 
accessory,  and  by  his  tolerance  encourages  anarchy. 

I  have  seen  their  emblems.  Here,  in  Paris,  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  where  I  write,  there  is  a 
corner  in  the  graveyard  set  apart  for  these  miserable 
people.  The  walls  are  all  ablaze  with  red  rings,  a 
sort  of  bloody  funeral  harness,  and  on  their  shields, 
red  with  rust,  are  engraved  the  knife,  the  pistol,  and 
the  torch.  It  is  not  good  for  the  young  republic  of 
France,  with  a  new-made  grave  of  a  murdered  presi- 
dent, to  allow  these  things  to  hang  here,  with  their 
breath  of  danger  and  hints  of  death. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  one,  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
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to  pick  out  those  that  have  been  most  prosperous ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  those  roads  enjoying 
the  greatest  prosperity  arc  generally  at  peace  with 
their  employees. 

We  have  seen  the  unpleasant  side  of  the  employee 
— how,  in  the  past,  peace  seemed  to  trouble  his  mind 
— and  now  we  shall  see  the  other  side. 

He  is  not  only  capable  of  appreciating  humane 
treatment,  but  is  as  loyal  to  the  company  employing 
him,  when  properly  handled,  as  the  highest  officer 
can  possibly  be.  Cross  him,  and  he  will  fight  for  his 
manager.  Ask  his  opinion,  and  he  will  show  you 
how  far  the  "  Thunder-bird  "  of  his  line  is  ahead  of 
the  wretched  and  rickety  old  "Night-hawk"  run  by 
the  opposition  road.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  earnest 
and  industrious  passenger-agent  and  his  army  of 
assistants  seems  to  find  its  way  down  the  line  to  the 
humblest  employee. 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  such  is  always  the  case. 
A  great  deal — nearly  everything,  in  fact — depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  higher  officials.  A  railway 
manager,  the  fingers  of  whose  'phone  run  down  to 
the  pool-rooms  and  the  gilded  palaces  of  painted 
women,  will  have  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the 
employees  of  the  road.  Turning  restlessly  in  his 
office-chair,  ever  gazing  out  at  the  window  to  fields 
which  he  fancies  clysium,  ever  impatient  and  anxious 
to  get  away  from  work,  to  return  to  play,  he  cuts 
everything  short,  and  you  will  find  his  subordinates 
following  in  his  footsteps. 

Take  the  manager  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
honest  and  loyal  to  the  company,  and  his  influence 
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will  be  felt.     It  is  not  difficult  for  a  manager  to  win 
and  hold  the  respect  of  the  employees  of  a  railway. 
If  he  but  takes  the  trouble,  and  has  the  happy  faculty 
of    imparting    a    little    human    kindness    to    every 
employee  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  he  will 
soon   win   the   respect   of  all   his  subordinates.      In 
doing  this  he  makes  his  own  labours  lighter,  and  at 
the  same  time  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the  employees 
and  the  revenue  of  the  road.     The  best  service  can 
be  had  only  when  all  work  harmoniously  and  with  a 
will.     Railway  employees  know  when  they  are  treated 
decently.     They  know,  too,  that  an  impartial  judge, 
commonly  known  as  "  public  opinion,"  will  pass  upon 
their  cause,  and  they  are  learning  rapidly  that  it  is 
not  good  to  kick  unless  they  have  a  "kick  comin'," 
as  they  express  it.     The  best  of  them  are  not  great 
readers,  but  they  manage  to  acquire  more  knowledge 
of  things  in  general,  and  railroads  in  particular,  than 
the  average  citizen  does.    Go  and  mingle  with  a  band 
of  yardmen  who  are  loafing  round  a  switch-engine, 
and  in  a  half-hour  you  will  get  a  good  bit  of  the 
history    of    American    railroads,    and    much    of   the 
personal  history   of  the   leading   railway  officials  of 
the  country.     You  will  find,  too,  that,  if  they  "roast" 
some  of  them  vigorously,  they  praise  others  enthu- 
siastically.    It  is  always  pleasant  to  say  nice  things 
of  other  people.     It  is  pleasant  to  try  to  pick  out 
the  good  things  in  the  life  of  a  man  whom  the  public 
has  regarded  as  bad.     Jay  Gould,  for  example.     The 
employees    of    railroads    commonly    known    as    the 
"  Gould  Systems  "  were  always  sure  of  three  things — 
good  wages,  decent  treatment,  and  a  good  cheque  for 
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their  money  the  moment  they  earned  it.  This 
respectful  consideration  for  his  employees,  which  was 
one  of  the  noble  traits  in  Mr.  Gould's  cliaracter,  has 
been  imparted  to  his  assistants,  and  is  distinguishable 
to  this  day.  Not  long  ago,  during  an  inquiry  by  the 
Government  into  the  matter  of  wages  of  employees, 
the  president  of  one  of  these  roads  was  called  to  the 
.stand  to  testify.  When  the  venerable  railroader  took 
his  place  and  raised  his  hand  to  be  sworn,  his  white 
hair  falling  like  a  halo  about  his  head,  the  United 
States  judge  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  said : 
"  You  needn't  swear."  Perhaps  the  judge  remembered 
that  in  that  same  city — then  a  wild  outpost  of  civili- 
zation on  the  Western  plains — this  man  had  begun 
his  railroad  career  as  a  humble  employee,  and  that 
in  iiW  these  years  his  honesty  had  never  been 
questioned,  and  that  was  sufficient. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  much  to  take  his  testimony 
without  swearing  him,  but  to  me  it  seems  a  delicate 
and  touching  compliment  to  this  great  good  man. 
I  know  it  is  customary  to  preserve  these  little  flowers 
for  the  grave,  but  I  prefer  to  put  this  one  here.  It 
may  serve  as  a  "marker"  to  those  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps — a  something  to  strive  for,  "a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished." 

I  never  knew  Tom  Potter,  never  saw  him,  but  I 
know  he  lived  and  died.  I  remember  that  for  a 
year  after  his  death  it  was  impossible  to  open  one  of 
the  many  trade  magazines,  printed  and  supported  by 
railway  employees,  without  reading  a  line  like  this  : 
"  Send  something  to  the  Potter  Monument  Fund." 
I    do    not   know   that   he    ever  got   the   monument, 
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but  I  know  he  got  its  equivalent — a  monument  of 
devotion  which  can  only  be  built  on  the  foundation 
prepared  for  it  in  life.  It  proves  that  in  the  average 
railroad  employee  there  is  a  pay-streak  of  gratitude  ; 
and  that  ought  to  make  up  for  a  multitude  of  short- 
comings. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  die  in  order  to 
receive  his  respect.  During  the  hard  times  in  the 
West,  caused  mainly  by  the  closing  of  the  silver 
mines,  a  very  conscientious  general  manager  called 
a  number  of  employees  together  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  a  reduction  of  wages.  There  were  present  re- 
presentatives from  the  various  brotherhoods  and 
labour  organizations  who  had  been  sent  to  head- 
quarters instructed  to  submit  to  no  reduction  of 
wages.  The  manager  made  his  case  so  clear — show- 
ing the  delegates  the  utter  impossibility  of  keeping 
all  the  trains  then  on  the  time-card  running,  and  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  the  owi,  ^rs  of  the  road  would 
retain  him  as  manager  unless  he  made  some  effort 
to  reduce  operating  expenses  to  fit  in  a  measure 
the  decrease  and  still  decreasing  earnings— that  he 
at  once  won  the  respect  of  the  delegation.  When 
these  poor  fellows  returned  to  their  several  homes 
and  made  the  result  of  their  deliberations  known, 
there  was  a  great  row.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant 
and  unscrupulous  employees  openly  accused  the 
delegates  of  selling  their  constituency  to  the  railroad. 
The  manager  heard  all  this  in  due  time,  and,  having 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  humanity 
of  man,  he  submitted  the  question  to  a  vote  of  all 
employees,  with  the  promise  that  wages  should  be 
restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.    The 
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men  voted  to  submit  to  the  proposed  reduction  ; 
but  few  of  them  ever  knew  what  want  and  misery 
they  saved  by  so  doing,  for,  if  the  manager  had  been 
beaten,  the  force  was  to  have  been  reduced,  and 
thus  many  of  them  would  have  been  thrown  out  of 
uork  entirely  at  the  beginning  of  a  hard  winter, 
when  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  were  dis- 
charging men. 

A  less  thoughtful,  a  less  humane  manager,  would 
have  ordered  the  reduction  in  wages  which  circum- 
stances certainly  made  necessary,  and  created  a 
strike — won  in  the  end,  at  the  expense  both  of  the 
employees  and  of  the  stock-holders.  It  is  well  to 
observe  these  things  and  the  way  they  work.  They 
all  show  that  a  straightforward,  open,  and  honest 
policy  will  often  save  money  for  the  people  who 
hrve  been  enterprising  enough  to  build  railroads, 
and  prevent  the  less-learned  employees — the  fretful 
children  of  the  rail — from  running  blindly  into 
danger. 

I  happened  to  be  in  San  Francisco  when  Mr. 
Stanford  died,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  him. 
If  you  ask  me  how  he  managed  to  save  twenty 
millions  in  twenty  years,  I  cannot  answer ;  but  there 
was  something  good  and  gentle  in  his  nature.  Poor 
Mr.  Stanford !  Surrounded  as  he  was  with  his 
miserable  millions,  with  all  his  wretched  riches,  his 
going  away  was  as  ])eaceful  and  pathetic  as  the  death 
of  a  nun.  He  knew,  it  seems,  that  he  was  going, 
and  had  selected  his  pall-bearers.  They  were  the 
six  oldest  locomotive  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the 
cor,-.p;u-.y.     Many    times   he   had    placed   his   life    in 
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their  hands,  and  now  at  the  end  he  wanted  these 
strong,  brave  fellows  to  "handle  his  train"  on  the 
last  sad  run.     As  usual,  they  did  their  work  well, 
walking  upright  with  a  firm  step.     Their  eyes  were 
tearless,  their  faces  calm  ;  but  if  you  looked  closely, 
you  would  see  them   trying  to  swallow  something. 
It  was  that  hurt  in  the  throat  that  comes  to  men- 
unfortunate  men— who  are  not  weak  enough  to  weep. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  procession  anothei  band 
of  employees  walked,  with  bowed  heads   and  tear- 
wet  eyes — yellow  men,  whose  homes  and  gods  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  earth,  who  found  the  paths 
at  the  Occident  slippery  ways ;  but  they  had  taken 
something  of  the  tenderness  of  their  gentle  master, 
and  so  walked  in  his  wake  and  wept. 
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From  the  Cornfield  to  the  Cab. 

Every  boy,  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  wishes  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  world  which  he  sees  going 
on  about  him.  Many  desire  to  become  locomotive 
engineers,  but  few  of  these  understand  how  hard 
and  long  is  the  way  to  gratification  of  that  ambition. 
My  experience  is  like  the  experience  of  many  a  man 
who  has  worked  his  way  from  the  cornfield  to  the 
cab  of  a  locomotive. 

My  first  railroading  was  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
a  water-carrier  for  the  graders  on  the  Vandalia  road, 
in  Illinois,  where  my  father  had  a  small  contract. 
Finally,  the  grade  was  completed,  and  the  construc- 
tion train  came  along  behind  the  first  locomotive  I 
had  ever  seen. 

Of  course  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  its  grandeur. 
Every  boy  gazes  at  a  locomotive  with  rapture,  partly 
compounded  of  fear.  If  boys  playing  football  hear 
the  whistle  of  an  engine,  they  will  stop  and  look.  A 
boy  swimming,  who  is  supposed  to  forget  everything, 
will  turn  and  swim  on  his  back  and  watch  the  train 
go  by. 

Our  farm  lay  near  the  railroad,  just  at  the  end  of  a 
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hard  pull.  From  the  field  where  I  worked  during  my 
youthful  years  I  could  sec  the  fireman  at  his  furnace, 
while  the  great  black  steed  toiled  slowly  up  the  hill 
with  half  a  mile  of  cars  behind  her.  I  never  looked 
with  envy  at  the  engineer.  If  I  could  be  a  fireman, 
I  thought,  my  cup  of  happiness  would  be  full. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  without  influential  friends, 
to  get  employment  on  a  railroad,  especially  if  the 
applicant  happens  to  have  hayseed  in  his  hair,  or 
milk  on  his  shoes.  When  the  brakeman,  who  is 
the  paid  elocutionist  of  the  train  crew,  wishes  to 
humiliate  a  fellow  workman,  he  invariably  calls  him 
a  farmer.  No  greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  a 
brakeman. 

I  had  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  failed  in 
half  a  dozen  business  ventures,  when  I  decided  tc  go 
railroading,  being  prepared  to  accept  the  humblest 
position,  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  path  that  led  to 
the  throttle. 

I  presented  some  strong  letters  to  the  Master 
Mechanic  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  at  Salida, 
Colorado ;  a  clerk  wrote  my  name  and  address  in  a 
large  book,  saying  that  he  would  call  me  when  I  was 
wanted.  I  began  to  think  I  should  not  be  wanted  ; 
for  I  had  waited  a  month  or  more  when  the  caller 
came  one  evening  and  told  me  to  report  to  the  night 
foreman. 

First  I  joined  the  wipers — a  gang  of  half  a  doztn 
men,  whose  business  it  is  to  clean  the  engines  up  when 
they  come  in  from  the  road.  This  gang  is  made  up 
of  three  classes — old  men  who  are  not  strong  enough 
to  perform  heavier  work  ;  young  and  delicate  youths  ; 
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strong  young  men  who  expect  to  become  firemen 
when  their  names  are  reached. 

The  wiper's  work  is  not  arduous,  except  for  the 
long  and  dreary  hours — from  six  in  the  evening  to 
six  in  the  morning.  But  it  is  disagreeable  work. 
You  have  to  get  down  in  the  pit  under  the  locomotive 
reeking  with  oil,  and  wipe  the  machinery  clean  and 
dry  with  bunches  of  waste.  All  this  time  you  are 
obliged  to  inhale  the  awful  fumes  of  the  torch  you 
carry. 

If  you  are  faithful  and  patient,  you  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the  day  shift  in  six  months.  Here  you 
perform  the  same  work,  but  without  the  *orch,  and 
you  sleep  of  nights.  By-and-by  you  are  promoted 
again  to  the  position  of  engine  watchman. 

There  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  locomotives  in  the 
round-house,  and  it  is  the  watchman's  duty  to  keep 
water  in  the  boilers,  and  enough  steam  up  to  move 
the  engines  in  case  one  is  wanted  in  a  hurry.  Before 
long  the  foreman,  if  he  thinks  you  deserve  to  be 
encouraged,  will  put  you  on  a  yard-engine  as  fire- 
man. This  will  take  you  back  to  night-work,  but  it 
is  one  step  forward,  and  the  work  is  light. 

When  there  is  a  vacancy  you  will  be  given  a  day 
engine,  and  again  you  feel  thankful :  you  see  the 
sunlight ;  it  gives  you  courage ;  you  are  glad  to  be 
free  of  night-work.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
will  embitter  a  man's  life  and  sour  '  3  dispo'jition 
so  swiftly  and  surely  as  working  week  after  week 
through  the  hours  of  darkness. 

From  the  day  yard-engine  you  go  out  on  the  road, 
and  now  you  are  a  real  fireman.     You  are  assigned 
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a  regular  locomotive,  and  you  are  expected  to  keep 
everything  clean  and  in  order ;  that  is,  everything 
above  the  running  board — that  board  which  you 
will  see  on  all  locomotives,  extending  from  the  cab 
along  the  side  of  the  boiler  to  the  front  end. 

On  mountain  roads,  ten  years  ago,  wipers,  watch- 
men, and  all  round-house  helpers  were  paid  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  firemen  on  yard- 
engines  two  dollars,  and  engineers  t  -ee.  Firemen 
on  road-engines  received  two  dollars  ai  !  forty  cents 
a  day,  and  engineers  four  dollars  ;  but  Eastern  roads 
do  not  pay  nearly  so  well.  I  know  of  a  half-dozen 
railroad  presidents  who  began  at  less  than  fifty  cents 
a  day. 

Another  great  advantage  the  men  of  the  West 
had  at  that  time  was  that  they  served,  as  a  rule,  less 
than  three  years  as  firemen,  though  now  on  Eastern 
roads  men  commonly  fire  from  five  to  ten  years. 
But  the  West  was  then  developing  rapidly,  and  new 
roads  were  being  built  every  year. 

At  the  end,  say,  of  three  years,  the  fireman  may 
be  promoted  to  be  hostler.  The  hostler  takes  the 
engines  from  the  coal-track,  side-track,  or  wherever 
the  engineers  leave  them.  He  has  them  coaled  up,  the 
fire  cleaned,  and  then  runs  them  into  the  stalls  in 
the  round-house.  In  this  work  he  becomes  familiar 
with  each  and  every  engine  on  the  division,  and  if 
he  be  observing,  he  -.yill  retain  this  knowledge  and 
uso  it  when  he  becomes  an  engineer. 

The  next  promotion  takes  the  hostler  back  to  the 
night  yard-engine :  this  time  as  engineer.  His  pay 
is  now  three  dollars  a  day,  or  ninety  dollars  a  month  ; 
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but  he  was  making  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  month 
at  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  a  day  as  fireman. 

Road  enginemen  are  paid  by  the  mile — forty- 
four  mountain  miles  or  eighty-five  valley  miles  being 
a  day's  work.  Thus,  when  business  is  good,  the 
engine  crew  make  forty  and  fifty,  and  once  in  a 
while  sixty,  days  in  a  month. 

The  man  on  the  night  yard-engine  goes  through 
the  same  stages  of  promotion  that  the  fireman  went 
through,  until  at  last  he  finds  himself  at  the  throttle 
of  a  road  engine,  with  another  increase  in  pay  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  responsibility,  but  with 
less  real  hard  work  to  perform. 

On  some  roads  a  man  must,  I  believe,  serve  a 
time  in  the  shops  as  helper  and  machinist  before  he 
can  hope  to  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  engineer. 
This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  reason  that 
the  engineer  is  not  required  to  keep  the  engine  in 
repair.  Most  master  mechanics  will  tell  you  that  the 
machinist  is  not  always  the  best  "runner." 

There  is  a  book  called  the  work-book,  where  the 
engineer  whose  engine  needs  repair  writes  its  number, 
what  he  wants  done,  and  his  name.  If  he  is  not 
quite  sure  about  the  disease,  he  may  m.ake  a  report 
like  this :  "  Examine  right  steam-chest."  The  foreman 
will  set  a  machinist  to  work,  who,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  will  locate  the  trouble  in  a  very  short  time. 

Even  where  promotion  comes  rapidly,  it  takes  from 
four  to  six  years  to  work  from  the  wiping  gang  to 
the  cab ;  but  these  years  are  not  wasted.  Every 
day  and  every  hour  you  become  more  and  more 
acquainted  with  the  various  parts  of  the  great  iron 
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horse,  till  at  last  the  knowledge  picked  up  in  these 
years  of  toil  serves  to  make  up  the  sum  of  your 
education  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  The  years  seem 
surprisingly  short,  for  there  is  always  the  hope  that 
springs  eternal  to  lure  you  on. 

The  life  of  an  engineer  is  fascinating,  especially 
where  the  road  lies  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
stream,  or  over  grand  mountains.  Here  at  every 
curve  a  new  picture  is  spread  before  him. 

To  reach  the  summit  of  some  high  mountain  at 
sunrise ;  to  look  down  the  winding  trail  which  he 
must  travel,  and  see  the  blue -jay  cloud  lying  across 
the  track  ;  to  dash  through  the  cloud  and  out  into 
the  glad  sunlight  again,  the  verdant  valley  stretching 
away  below — the  high  hills  lifting  their  hoary  crests 
above — is  apt  to  impress  one  with  the  awful  grandeur 
of  God's  world,  so  that  he  will  carry  that  impression 
through  life. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  locomotive  engineers 
become  railway  officials.  If  promotion  comes  to  the 
engineer,  he  is  usually  promoted  to  the  office  of 
travelling  engineer.  The  duty  of  this  officer  is  to 
go  about  over  the  road  to  see  that  the  engines  are 
made  to  work  to  their  full  capacity,  and  to  see  that 
the  enginemen  do  not  abuse  the  engines  or  waste 
the  supplies. 

The  travelling  engineer  usually  recommends  fire- 
men for  promotion.  While  railway  rules  permit  the 
promotion  of  firemen  in  accordance  with  the  length 
of  time  they  have  served  in  that  capacity,  the  rule  is 
not  always  applied  ;  and  it  should  not  be.  One  man 
will  learn  as  much  in  a  year  as  another  will  in  ten, 
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and  all  men  do  not  niakc  good  engineers.  Then, 
again,  if  a  man  is  given  to  dissipation,  he  is  not,  and 
should  not,  be  promoted  in  his  turn. 

There  is  a  vast  improvement  from  year  to  year  in 
railway  employees  as  a  class,  morally  and  intellec- 
tually. It  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  for  a 
man  to  be  "  real  tough  "  to  be  a  good  train  or  engine- 
man.  As  a  class,  the  men  who  now  enter  the  railway 
service  are  more  intelligent  than  those  who  sought 
such  employment  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  travelling  engineer  is  often  promoted  to  the 
position  of  master  mechanic ;  from  that  place  to 
superintendent  of  motive  power ;  and  sometimes  he 
becomes    superintendent    of   the    road,   or    general 


manager. 


Among  the  boys  who  read  this,  there  may  be  some 
who  desire  to  become  locomotive  engineers.  To 
such  I  would  offer  one  bit  of  advice — do  whatever 
you  are  assigned  to  do  cheerfully  ;  and  do  it  well. 

Never  leave  a  piece  of  work  half  done.  Try  to  be 
the  best  wiper  in  the  gang  ;  the  best  fireman  on  the 
road  ;  but  do  not  say  you  are  so.  The  officials  will 
find  it  out,  if  you  are  really  deserving  of  recognition. 

Do  not  rely  upon  a  grievance  committee  to  hold 
your  job  ;  take  care  of  that  yourself.  Remember 
that  it  is  easy  to  "  kick  "  yourself  out  of  a  good 
place,  but  never  into  a  better  one.  The  official  who 
promotes  you  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  you  ; 
see  that  he  does  not  have  to  apologize  to  his  superior 
for  your  failure. 

The  moment  you  become  dissatisfied  with  your 
position,  quit.     Think  it  over  first,  and  see  whether 
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you  can  better  your  condition  ;  but  do  not  drag  others 
into  your  troubles  ;  learn  to  rely  upon  yourself. 

If  you  succeed  in  reaching  the  right-hand  side  of  a 
locomotive,  you  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  show 
your  fellow  workmen  that  a  man  may  be  a  smooth 
runner  without  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  liquor, 
or  profanity. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  you  may  be  regarded  as 
a  curiosity  by  some  of  the  fraternity,  but  you  will 
be  respected  by  the  men  and  the  management,  you 
will  live  longer,  and  you  will  be  happier  while  you 
live. 


THE  END. 


rRINTBU   BY    WILLIAM   CXOVVKS  AND  SONS,    LIMITED, 
LONDON    AND   BECCLKS. 
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London.   With  i:s  Illustrations,    Demy  Bro,  cloth,  js.  td, 
Waatmlnstar.    with  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Wauub,  II.F.IL,  sad  it*  lOaitrallMU  by 

WILLIAM  Pattbn  and  otheis.    Demy  Bvo,  dotb,  u-  *d. 
Blv  Rlohard  Whittlngton.    With  Fiontlspiec*.    Crows  ivo,  ut  Hnea,  w.  td. 
•wwavd  da  GoUgBF.   Wbh  a  fafUall.    Craws  Ms,  an  laaa.  y.  Ml 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  iii  St  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists :  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 

from  thB  Picture  Galleries,  engraved  oi  Steel.    Imperial  4to.  clolh  extra,  gilt  edges,  au. 

Beclistein    (Ludwis:).— As    Pretty    as    Seven,  and  other  German 

stories.    With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Drothert  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  RiCHTER.    Sauara 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  js.  6d.  <  1 

Beilew  (Frank).— Tlie  Art  of  Amusing::    A  Collection  of  Graceful 

Arts.  Games,  Tricks.  Puzzles,  and  Charades.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  +r.  M. 

Bennett  (W.  C,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp.  2s. 
Bewicic  (TliOinas)  and  liis  Pupils. 

Illustrations.    Square  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6j. 


By  Austin  Dobson.    With  95 


Bierce  (Ambrose).— in  tlie  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.    Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  t^r. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  ho.irds.  ir. 


Bill  Nye's  History  of  tlie  United  States. 

by  F.  OPPER.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 


With  146  Illustrations 


Bir6   (Edmond).  —  Diary   of  a  Citizen   of  Paris  during  'The 

Terror.'  Translated  and  Edited  by  JOHN  DB  VlLLIEKS.  With  i  Photogravure  Portraits.    Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  aij. 


Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 


Aeadany  Notaa,  laST.   ix. 
Aeadamy  Notaa,  ISTS-ra.    Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  600  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6r. 
AoAdatny  Motaa,  1880-84.     Complete  In 

One  Vol.,  with  700  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6s. 
Aondamy  Notaa,  1S9O-04.    Complete  hi 

One  Vol.,  with  800  Illustrations.    Cloth,  js.  6rf. 
OroavanoF  NoUa,  Vol.  I.,  ISTT-as.  With 

joo  Illastrations.    Demy  Bvo,  cloth  6r. 
OroavanoF  Notaa,  VoL  II.,  1888-87.  With 

300  lUusttations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  (a, 


GroavenoF  Notaa,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90.    With 

130  Illustrations.    Demy  Bvo  clolh,  ji.  W- 
Tha    New   Oallery.  ISBB-lSBa.     With   aja 

lilus! rations.     Deiny  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

■ii({llsh  Ptcturaa  at  tha  National  Oallary. 

With  114  Illustrations,    is. 
Old    Hastara  at   tha  National  Oallory, 

With  128  llluslralions.    ij.  6rf. 
niuatratad    Catalogue   to  tha  National 

Oallery.    With  j^j  lllusls.    Domy  Bvo,  cloth,  jx. 


Tha  Illuat.'atad  Catalo<ua  of  tha  ffarla  Balon,  1B9T.   With  300  Sketches,   y. 

Blind  (Mathilde),  Poems  by. 

Tha  Aaeant  or  Man.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  u. 

Dramaa  In  Mlnlatura.    With  a  Frontispiece  bv  F.  Madox  BROWN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  S'. 

Bontfa  and  Bonnata.    I'cap.  8vo. vellum  .ind  gohl.  51. 

BIrda  of  Paaaafa  1  Songs  nf  the  orient  and  Occident.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  linen.  61.  net. 

Bourget  (Paul).— A  Living  Lie.    Translated  by  John  db  Villiers. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s,  6dl 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

Bnilllah  llaFChanta :  Memoirs  in  Illustratlun  of  the  Process  oi  British  Commerce.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6<i. 
■  nfllah  Newapapera  t  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Toumallsm.    Two  Vols,,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  :5X. 
Tha  Other  SIda  ol  tha  Emin  Paaha  Rallat  Expedition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 


Bowers  (Qeorge).— Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal. 

Plates.    Oblnng  folio,  half-bound,  21J.  


Coloured 


Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  bils.,  2s.  each. 

Chfonic"       ■ .'  No-M^n'a  Land.   I        Camp  Notea. |        Savage  Life. 

Brand    (John).— Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  ancl  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
Hhnrv  Ellis,  and  numerous  lllustratiom.    Crown  Hvo.  cloth  extia,  ts.  arf. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

The  Raader'a  Handbook  of  Allaalona,  RaUraneaa,  Plotc.  and  Btorlaa.  Eighteenth 
Thousand.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Authopa  and  their  Works,  with  tha  Dataai  BeinK  the  Appendices  to  '  The  Reader's  Hand- 
book,' scpai.itcly  printed.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  limp.  as. 

A  Oietionury  of  Wlraclaai  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6H. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  td.  each. 

Mo?a  Worlda  than  Ona  l  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  t  latei. 
Tha  Hartyra  of  Bolancat  Galileo,  Tvciiu  Drahp.,  and  Kbplek.   Wi.h  Poruaits. 
Lattara  on  Natural  Ma<le.    with  numerous  illustrations. 

Brillat-Savarin. —  Qastronomy   as  a 

R.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.A.    Post  Svo,  half  bound,  jj. 


Fine  Art.      Translated  by 


Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

.   felt  Svo,  Utust  rated  lx>»rd>,  w.  |  cloth  limp,  u,  U, 


With  91  Illustrations. 


CHATTO  &  WINDU5,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,    W.C. 


Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6J,  each ;  post  Hro,  Illustrated  boards,  u,  each. 


Tha  Shadoir  of  tha  Bword. 

A  Child  of  Matara.    With  Frontispiece. 

Cod  and  the  Maili  With  ii  lUustratioiu  by 

Fred.  Barnard. 
Tha  Martyrdom   ot  Ha<?aUna.    With 

Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 


Iiova  Me  for  Bvar.    With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.  I  Foxflova  ManoPa 

Tha  New  Abelard.  I  Raonel  Dane. 
Matt  t  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    With  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.   With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Llnna.  I  Woman  and  the  Han< 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  &/.  each. 

I       Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Had  and  Whit*  HeathePi 

Tha  WandorlntJ  Jawi  >  Christmas  Carol.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Charlatan.    By  Robrrt  Buchanan  and  IIhnry  Murray.     Crown  Rro,  cloth,  with  a 
Front'spiece  byT.  H.  RoDiNSON,  y.  6J. ;  post  Svo,  picture  bo,irds.  zj. 


Burton  (Richard  F.).— The  Book  of  the  Sword. 

Illustrations.    Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  311. 


With  over  400 


Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7/.  &f. 
Melancholy  Anatomised!  An  Abridgment  of  Burton's  Anatomy.    Post  Svo,  hair-bd.,  as.  id, 

Calne  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6rf.  each. ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  u,  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
Tha  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I       A  Son  of  Hatfar.  |       The  Deamator. 

Also  a  Library  edition  of  Tha  Ueemater,  set  In  new  type,  crown  Svo,  cloth  decorated,  6s, 


Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).- 

Prince '  Privateer.    Pest  Svo,  picture  boards,  «r. 


-The  Cruise  of  the  'Black 


Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.  2;.  ea. 

Juliet's  Ouardlan.  I         Deceivers  Ever. 

Captain   Coignet,    Soldier  of   the   Empire:    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LORBDAN  Larchey.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CARBY,    With  loo  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3.r.  td. 

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland.    With 

Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  64, 


Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books. 


Correspondence  ot  Thomas   Carlyle   and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1ST2. 

C.  E.  Norton,     with  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  !4r. 


Post  8vo,  cl.,  I  J.  6i. 

Edited  by 


Carruth  (Hayden).- 

tions.    Ft '  ,.1.  H\  o.  clo'.li,  sr. 


-The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 


Chamb^rs  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by.    Long  fcap.  Svo, 

cloth,  ax.  61/.  each. 

The  King  In  Yellow.  |       In  the  Quarter. 

Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINEUKNE Vol 

111.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  ciotli,  3r.  6ti,  *:ach. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord :  The  sTory  of  a  Prima 

Donna.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Chatto  (W.  A.)  and  J.  Jackson.— A  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving, 

Historical  and  Practical    With  Chapter  by  H.  C.  BOHN,  and  450  fine  lllusti.  Large  410,  halfleatlier,  iSs, 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

H  ColmireJ  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts,    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Chaucer  fb?  achools.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  H  Awnis.    Demy  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  aj.  td. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.     With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 

ingi.  By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  R.  13.  Wormald.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr. 
Tha  Minor  Taetlea  of  Chess  t  A  Treatise  on  the  Deploi'ment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stn. 

tegic  Principle.  By  F.  K.  VOUNC  and  E.  C.  Howell.  Long  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d, 
Tha  Haatlnfa  Ohosa  Tournament.     Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  93c  Garnet 

played  Aue..Sept.,  1895,    With  Aniiotatlims  by  PiLLSBURV,  Lasker,  Tarrascii,  .Stbinitz 

CIJIFFBRS,   TBICHMANN,  BARDELHHRN,  IILACKIIURNE.  GLNSBERC,  TiNSLEY,  MASON,an<i 
Bioirraphictl  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  aa  I'ortraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  Ciirshirb. 


ALBtN  1  Bteirri , 
Crown  gro,-  doth,  is,  Sd, 


Clare  (Austin).— For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.    PostSvo, 25.;  cl, 2;.  (d 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  W.C.  > 

Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  21,  each. 

I        Paul  F»rroll. I         Why  Paul  Farroll  KllUd  hl»  Wifa. 

Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.    Cr.  8vo,  y.6d. 

Coates  (Anne).— Rie's  Diary.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6i. 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

Th«  Cur*  of  8ouU.    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  u. 

Tha  Red  Sultmn.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  3^.  M.  ;  post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  if, 

Tha  Burden  of  Isabel,    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

Coleman  (John).— Curly :    An  Actor's  Story. 

by  J.  C,  DOLLII  Kti.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  w. 


With  2x  Illustrations 


Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illuatratlona  of  Tennyaon.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6t. 

Jonathan  Swift  1  A  Biographkal  and  Critical  Study.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extn.  If, 

Collins  (Moi^imer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3/,  W.  each ;  post  Svo,  lllustrftteil  boards,  «x,  each.  -  ■■   '  «* 

From  Mldnltfht  toUidninht.  I        Blaokamlth  and  t\eholap. 

Tr%nsml<ratlon.  |       Ton  Play  me  Falae.      1       Tha  VUlaf  •  eenradyt 


■uaat  Anna  Pa<a.  | 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each, 

A  Flfht  with  Fo;  (una.  I    Sweet  and  Twenty. 


Franaaa, 


Collins  (Wilkle),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  many  lUuitrated,  v.  "■  e*ch ;  poit  tro,  plctiue  boudl,  u,  aadt  I 
cloth  limp,  ex.  6<r.  eub. 

■Antanlna.  "" -  - 

•BaaU. 

•Hide  and  U—ti. 

*Th*  Woman  In  VhltC 


'Tha  Hoonatona. 
•■an  and  Wtta. 
Atur  Dark. 
Tha  Dead  Secret. 
The  Queen  of  Hearta« 
Mo  Name. 


■y  MlaeaUanUa, 
Annadala. 
Poor  Mlaa  Ftneh< 
r  mr    ' 


■laa  or  lira.T 
Tha  Haw  Maddalao. 
Tha  Fpoaan  DaaF. 
The  Law  and  tha  Lady. 
Tha  Two  Deatlnlea. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leavea. 


jaMfeall  iHradhU 
Reoa. 


Tha  Blaah  Ret.. 
Heart  and  SatanM, 
•  I  Bay  Mo.' 
A  RMaa'a  Lit*. 
Tha  Bvll  Oanlnl. 
Uttia  Movala. 
The  Legaey  of  Gala, 
id  Iiova. 


BUnd 


•    *.•  Maritd  '  an  Oti  NBW  LIBRARY  EDITION  at  31.  hd.,  tHtirtty  1  tu/anel  ttUHd  in  tuw  ttylt. 

'  Popular  Editions.   Medium  (vo,  M.  each ;  cloth,  it.  nch.  ' 

Tha  Woman  In  White.    I        Tha  Hoonatona.  |       Antonlna. 

The  Woman  in  White  and  The  Hoonatone  In  One  Valaae,  medium  Svo,  clotll,  u, 

Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  'Broad  Grins,'  'My  Night- 
-gown and  Slippers,'  Sic.    With  Life  and  Frontispiece,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  yt.  U, 


Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Post  8vo,  boards,  21. 
Colt-Breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr,  ^vo.cl.,  3*.^. 
Convalescent  Coolcery.  By  Catherinb  Ryan.  Cr.  8vo,  15. ;  cl.,  is.  6d. 
Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by. 

Demonolotfy  and  I>evll-I.ora.    with  6s  illustrations.   Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  «B>, 
OaorSe  Waahtntton'a  Ralea  of  Civility.    Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum.  3t.6</. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by. 

1*0(1  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
Leo. I       Paul  Foeter'a  Oaa<hter. 

Cooper^ (Edward  H.).-— Oeoffory  Hamilton.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England ;  or,  Tha 

Drolls,  Traditions  and  Super-^titions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  by  RdBDRT  HUNT,  F.R.S,     With 
two  Steel  I'Lites  liy  GHORGE  CHUIKSHANK.    C'ruwn  Rvi),  cloth,  7J.  txt. 

Cotes  (V7  Cecil).— Two  Qlrls  on  a  Barge.    \Vith  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  II.  TOWNSEND.     Post  Bvo,  cloth,  ?J.  6,/. 


Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Oreat  Smoky  Hountalna. 
Hie  Vanished  Star.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  v.  M. 


pram  (Ralph  Adams).— Black  SpiriU  and  White 

doth,  w,  id. 


Post  tro,  niustrated  boards,  v. 

Fcap.  8vo» 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  iii  St.  Martin's  L4IB«.  LoBdoa.  W.C. 


Crellin  (El.  N.).  Books  by. 

Romaaeaa  of  tha  CM  B*ra<l>o.   With  a3  UlusUatlons  by  S.  L.  Wood.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  Id, 

Tala*  of  th«  Caliph.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u. 

Tha  M»«»ranaai  A  Dramn.    Crown  8to,  i/. 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  ■  Frontiiplece  by  DAN.  OBARD,  31. 6d. ;  post  8vj,  Illustrated  boarda,  u. 

R. 
CROCKBTT.'CaBERt  PARKBR,  HAROLD  FRBDERi:^,  'Q.,'  and  W  CLARK  RUSSELL.  With  It 
lUitstrationi  by  FRANK  Brancwyn.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  jt.  id. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d, 
A  Family  Ukanaaa. 


Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others. —Tales  of  Our  Coast.     By  S. 


Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   Novels  by. 


each  1  pott  8to,  Dlustratad  boards,  ts.  each ;  cloth  Ihnp,  ax,  tJ,  each. 
Fvatty  Mlaa  Mavllla.  .      —        -      -    - 


A  BirH  of  Paasafa.  I      Proper  Prida< 

yiUaga  Talaa  »nd  Joatfla  Tratfadl* 


I 


Diaaa  Barrlngtoiii 

I     'To  l.at 
Two  Haatera.     |       Mr.  Jarvta. 


I 


Marrlad  or  Blntla7 

Tha  Heal  lAdy  HUdft. 

Beyond  tha  Pala.    Crown  Ivo,  buckram,  6s. 


Crown  Stoi  cloth  extra,  y.  M.  each. 

1        fn  the  KlnCdom  of  KaFrjr. 


Interference.    I    A  Third  ParaoBa 


Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  Series  :   The 

First,  from  1B35  to  1843 ;  the  Second,  from  1844  to  iS%-%.  A  Gatherinir  or  the  Best  Humour  of 
THACKBRAY,  HOOD,  MAYHBW,  ALBERT  SMITH,  A'BECKETT,  RonERT  BRO'iC.H,  Ac.  With 
numerous  Steel  EngtaTinn  and  Woodcuts  by  CEORCB  CRUiKSllANiC,  HINB,  Landblls,  &c 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Bra,  cloth  rilt,  ft.  6d.  each. 
.  Tha  Ufa  of  Oaor<a  OrulkahanK.  By  Blanchard  Jbrrold.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.    Crown  Bre,  cloth  extra,  &r. 

Cumming  (C.  P.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  6d.  ea. 

In  the  Habrldaa.    with  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  .-ind  9^  Illustrations. 

In  the  HImalayaa  and  on  the  Indian  Plain*.   With  43  lUusuationi, 

Two  Happy  Yewrs  In  Ceylon.   With  38  Illustrations. 

Via  OomwaU  to  MtrV*>    With  •  Photograrure  Frontispiece.    Demy  8to,  cloth  jt.  U, 

Cussans  (John  B.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tpicinr  Ped^rees  and  DedpheilnK  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Ediuon,  reirlscd,  with  408  Woodcut* 
and  a  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  ti. 

Cyples  (W.).— Hearts  of  Gold.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6i. ;  post  8vo,  bds. ,  25. 
Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evans:elist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8T0,  cloth  extra,  sa  6d.  i  post  Sro,  Illustrated  boards,  as. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  BtarUng  In  Ufa.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  M. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.     With  a 

Frontirpiece  by  Stanley  Wood.    Crown  8»o,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6./. 

Davles  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  15. 6d.  ea. 

Ona  Thonaand  Medical  Maxima  and  Burtfloal  Hlnta. 

Muraery  Hlnta  l  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disen'^e. 

Fooda  for  tha  Fatl  A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  uid  a  Dietary  for  Its  Cur*. 


Alda  to  IiOBf  Ufa.    Crown  tro,  «r. ;  cloth  limp,  u.  6A 


Davles'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Note^  by  Re».  A.  B.  CrosART,  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Fountain  of  Youth.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUMB  Nlsi3iiT,  y.  id. ;  post  8iro,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

De  Querln  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G.  S.  Trebutien. 

with  a  Memoir  by  Saintb-Beuvb.    Translated  (roin  the  30th  French  Edition  by  JBSSIB  P.  FROTH. 
INGHAM.    Fcap.  tra,  kalf.bouna,  as.6d. 

De  Malstre  (Xavler)    -A  Journry  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Sir  HBNRY  Attwbll.    '>o^  .  8vo,  cloth  limp,  u.  M. 

De  Mille  (James)."— A  Castle  In  Spain.   Crown  8vb,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece,  y.  M.  1  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ts.  \ 

Derby  (The) :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  TH*  OAKS.    By  LoiMS  HENRY  CURZON,    Crown  tro,  cloth  Ump,  a/.  6tl, 


CHATTO  A  WlNbUS.  tti  8t.  MaftlflU  Uflt.  LonJoii.  W.C.  » 

berwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6i.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  u.  ea. 

OuF  I>«dy  of  Taara.  I       CUoa's  Lovar*. 


Dewar  (T.  R.)<— A  Ramble  Round  the  a  lobe. 

Uons.    C'own  8vo,  doth  extra,  ;x.  6d. 


With  220  lilustra- 


Dickens  (Charles).— Sketches  by  Boz.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2;. 

About  Bnfland  with  Dlukana.   By  Alfred  Rimmbr.   Withs7niustratlaiubyC  A.  Vandbr- 
HOOP,  Alfxbd  Rimmbr,  lod  others.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ;/.  td. 

Dictionaries. 

The  Baadar's  Handbook  e(  Allaaloni,  Rafapaneaa.  Plot*,  and  Btorlaa.   Br  the  Rer. 

E.  C.  BREWER.  LI..D.    With  an  ENGLISH  niBLIUGRAPHY.    Crown  8va,  cloth  axtn,  71.  U, 
Jlathora  and  tbair  Wovka,  with  tha  Datea.   Crown  evo,  cloth  limp,  %i. 
A  OloUonary  of  ■Iraolaat  Imiutive,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic,    By  tha  ReT.  B.  C  BRBWBR, 

LL.D.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  5/,  6d, 
VamtllaF  Short  Sajrlntfa  of  Oraat  Han.   With  Uisturlcal  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Samuil 

A.  UBNT,  a.m.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -it.  del. 
Vba  Blantf  Dletlonary  t  ElymoloKlcal,  lii'storical,  and  Anecdotal    Crown  8to,  doth,  &r.  td, 
Wordo.  Faota,  and  Pbraaaai  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out^of-lhe- Way  Mattan.  By 

ELIBZBR  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ar.  bd. 

Diderot.— The    Paradox  of  Acting^.     Translated,    with    Notes,  by 

Walter  Hbrries  Follock.    with  Preface  by  Sir  Hbnry  IRVINC.    Crown  tro,  panhment,  41.  *d. 


Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

TboRiaa  Bawlak  and  bia  Pupils,   witl 


jPoplla.    With  9j  inustxatloBa.    Sqiure aro,  cloth,  «r. 

Pour  Franohwomon.    With  Four  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  pit  top.  61. 
Bltfhtaanth  Cantury  VIgnattaa.    In  Threb  series.     Crown  8vo,  buclnram,  6r.  each. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  gf .  6H, 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  *t.  each  :  cloth  Unp,  ts.  td.  each. 
Tba  Han-Hantar.    I       Wantadt  I        A  Dataotiva'a  Trlampba. 

Caught  at  Laat.  I        In  tha  Grip  of  tha  Law.  ' 

Traokad  and  Takan.  '         Prom  Information  Raealvad. 

Who  Polaonad  Hetty  Dnaeaa  T  I        Link  by  Link.    |    Dark  Daada. 

Buaplelon  Arouaad.  I        Rlddlaa  Raad. 

Crown  tro,  doth  extra,  jc.  td.  each  ;  post  (to,  illustrated  boards,  *s.  each ;  doth,  w.  td.  aack. 
Tha  Han  from  Manchaatar.   With  n  inustrations. 
Traekad  to  Doom,    with  Six  full-paee  lUustratioai  by  CORDON  BROWNS. 
Tba  Myatary  ol  Jamalaa  Terraea. 

llehaal  Danavlteb.  of  tha  Ruaaian  Baorat  BarvlM.  Crawa  Ire, 


Tha  Chronlelaa  ol 

cloth,  31.  td. 


Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Cbrcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  35.6^. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Qirdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  zs.  td. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  35.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Bon  Jonaon'a  Work*.    WHh  Note*,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  ■  BtoerapWeal  Uanolr  by 

WILLIAM  GIPFORD.    Edited  by  Coloael  CUNNINGHAM.    Three  Vols. 
Ohapman'a  Works.    Three  Votai    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Play*  complete ;  Vol.  II..  Poems  sad  Minor 

Translations,  with  aa  Essay  by  A.C.SWINBURNB ;  VoL  III..  Translatlonsor  tha  Iliad  aad  OdysMy. 
■arlowo'a  Worka.   Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    OneVoL 
Maaalngar'a  Playa.    From  Cipi'ORD'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (iSara  Jeannette :  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  WoriU;  by. 

Crown  8va,  cloth  extra,  ;r.  td.  each. 
A  Boetal  DapaPtnra.    Whh  m  illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSP.ND. 
An  Amarlean  Olrl  In  London.    Willi  80  Illustrations  bv  F.  H.  TowNKRND. 
Tha  Blmpla  Adwoatiuraa  of  a  Mamaahtb.   With  37  luustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsbnd, 


A  Dan^htor  of  To-Day. 


. I 

0utt  (Rbmesh  C.).— Engla 

&.i\ng  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown Tto, 


CrawB  tro,  cloth  extra,  v.  td.  each. 
Varnon'a  Aunt. 


land  and 

doth,  u. 


With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  HURST. 

India:    A  Record  of  Progress 


Dyer  (T.  F.Tfiiselton).— The  Foik'Lore  of  Plants.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.Tfa. 
Early  EnglisiinPoets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  AanotstioBi, 

by  KcT.  A.  B.  GftOSART,  D.D.    Crown  8iro.  doth  boards,  31.  td.  pel  VilaMa. 
Platahar'a  lOllaa)  Complato  Poama.   One  Vol. 
Davtaa'  (BIr  John)  Complata  Poatleal  Worka.   Two  Vols. 
Marriak'a  IRobart)  Complata  Oollaotad  Poama.   Three  Vols. 
Btdnay'a  (Blr  PhlHp)  Complata  Poatleal  Worka.   Three  Vols. 

Cdgcunibe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  HolidaT  in  Bracil 

•ad  aa  tha  Wrai  Ptala.    Wilb  41  Uluslratian*.   CiawB  tro,  cloth  sxtrs,  $t. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  in  St.  Martia's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 


ArohU  Lovall. 


Pom  8vo,  illustrated  bonrdi,  7s.  ench. 

I     A  f-olnt  of  Honour. 


Edwards  (Elle2er).—Word«,  Facts,  and  Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-oMlie-Way  Matters.    Cbeapct  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  dotb,  31.  M. 

Edwards  (M.  Betham-),  Novels  by. 

Kitty.    PoM  tiro,  boaidi,  u. ;  cloth,  at.  id,        |        FaRota.    Post  Svo,  niustrated  hoards,  3t. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C,  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

with  Inwoductlon  by  Retr.  Dr.  H.  WACE,  and  Four  lUustratlons.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  jt. 

Ejrgleston  (Edward). — Roxy  t  A  Novel.    Post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  is. 

EnglUhman's  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing iHovm.    Bjr  C.J.  Richardson,   Colouwd  Froatt«pl«c«  and  534  nhuta.   Ct.  tra> doth,  jt, U. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F'.S.A.),  Works  by. 

>k*  Un  and  TImaa  of  Prlae*  OhailMi  Btnart,  Coool  of  Albany  (Till  YouNG  Pkbtbn. 

DBR.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  doth  axtn,  jr.  6d. 
Btorlaa  from  tha  Btata  Papf  ra«    With  Antotypo  Frontispleca,    Crown  8VO,  cloth,  fir. 

Eyes,  Our;  How  tc  Preserve  Them.    By  John  Browning.    Cr.  Svo.  if. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.   By  Samobl  Arthur  Bbnt, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  anid  Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7f.  U. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4;.  M.  each. 

Tha  Chamloal  History  of  a  Candia  l  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audleac*.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  CROOKBS.  F.C.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  tha  Vavioua  Foreaa  of  Hatura,  and  thai*  Malatloaa  to  aacb  othar.    Edited  by 

WILLIAM  CkOOKBS,  F.C.S.    With  Ulustrations. 


Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by. 

Mllitarjr  Mannara  and  Ooatoma.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fir. 
War  I  Thrse  Essaya,  reptiatad  rrom  '  Military  Manners  and  Customs.' 


Crown  Svo,  ir. ;  dotb,  u,  <A 


Fenn  (O.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  td.  each}  pott  Evo,  Illustrated  boards,  ts.  each. 
Tha  Haw  lUatraaa.  |  Wltnaaa  to  the  Daad.  |  Tha  TU«r  tliy.  |  Tha  Whita  Virgin. 

Fln-Bec.— The  Cupboard  Papers:  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  Bvo,  clolHlinip,  «/■  6A 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art  of  Making ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  Kentish.    With  36;  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  doth.  sr. 

-First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell. Grant  Allem,  Hall  cainb,  Grorgb  r.  sius,  rudvard  Kii>Lit«G,  A.  Conan  Dovlb. 
M.  E.  BRAddon,  F.  W.  RaamsoN,  H.  Ridhr  Haggard,  r.  m.  Balla.ntvnb,  I.  Zangwill. 

MORLBY  RO8BRTS,  D.  CHRISTIB  jMURRAV.  MAKV  COKELLI,  J.  K.  IBROMR,  JOHN  STRANGB 
WnrTER,  BRBT  HARTB.  •  Q.,'  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  L.  STBVBN93N.  With  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  JBROMR  K.  JBROMH.  »«d  iBj  lUmtrationa.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  tvo,  art  linen,  ar,  CA 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Uttla  Eaaayai  Passaees  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLRS  LAMB.    Post  gvo,  cloth,  u.  6A 
ratal  Zaro.    Ctown  tvc,  dotb  extra,  is.  id. ;  post  Bvo,  Uliistrated  boards,  ar. 

Post  Bvo,  Illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 
Balla  Donnib         I    Tha  Cady  of  Brantoma.      I    Tha  Second  Mri.  Tlllotaon. 
PoUy.  I    Havar  Forgotten. I    Be venty-nva  Brooke  Street. 

Tha  Iilfe  or  Janiaa  Boawall  (of  Auchlnleck).    With  lUusts.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  su 

Tha  Bavoy  Opera.    With  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.r.  6^. 

BIr  Manry  Irving  1  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  t».  (  cloth,  ir.  &/, 

Flammarlon  (Camille),  Works  by.  ~~ 

Popular  ABtMnomyi  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  RLtAROGORB, 

F.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  38)  lllustrallons.    Medium  Bvo,  cloth,  lor.  6A 
Urania  I  A  Romance.    Wlih  g?  lUuslraHons.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  5j. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victoria  in 

Heaven,  ChrlM't  Victoria  on  Earth.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poeiu.  WItfc  Notaa  b» 
Rev.  A.  R  GR06ART.  P.P.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  boards.  31.  6d.         _™^     "u-nBiMDy 

FonbUnqu*  (Albany),— Filthy  Lucre.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  %$, 


c. 


Dictionary 


irfls,  ST. 


i\  Ways. 

b^ 

loards,  25. 

;  or  Build- 
cloth.  7t.  td. 


UNO  PKBTBM. 
Ii,&r. 

Cr.  8vo,  If. 
auR  Bbmt, 


(4.  each. 

(llenca.   Editad 
UP.     Edited  by 


;  dotb,  u.  M 


ft  of  Living 
rotecbnist's 


i^LARX  Rus- 

CONAN  DOYLB. 

I.  Zangwill, 

|OHN  STRANGE 
I  Trelatory  Story 
linen,  31,  id. 


r.M 


Tlllotton. 
)oka  BUwet. 

ilO,  cloth,  94A 
IX.  I  cloth,  M.  6<f. 

RLLARD  CORB, 

Victorie  in 
.   WUkNolitby 


boards,  ai« 


CHATTO  ft  WINDU8,  ill  St.  Martin's  Unc,  London,  W.C.  9 

—    ■  B.'^  I    .1  ■  -  -11  — ....I.  ,  .         I.- ■._..,■       , .-___„,.„___.KM__— _ 

Forbes  (Archibald).— The  Life  of   Napoleon  ill.     With  Photo. 

gravure  Frontliplece  and  Thlity-ri«  full-page  lllustrationv    Demy  8vo,  doth,  gilt  top,  nf.        (X/iort/y, 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  1  post  >ro,  DIuttrated  boardi,  u.  each. 

.  I    A  Boal  QuMn.  |    A  Uog  and  hU  Bhadow. 


■On*  by  On*, 
■opaa  ot  Saadt  Ilustrated.     ^__^__________ 

Post  8vo,  niustrated  beards,  ir.  each 

Quaan  Cophotaa.    |    Olympia.      1    Romancae  ot  tha  Law. 

Jaoll  Doyla'a  Dan<htar.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  jr.  6<t 


I    KlBt  o*  Knava  7 


Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by. 

Bath'a  Brother's  Wlf*. 


Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s,  each. 

I       Tha  Lawtoa  Olrl. 


French  Literatare,  A  History  of. 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  jl,  6rf.  each^ 


By  Henry  Van  Laun,    Three 


Friswell  (Hain).— One  of  Two;  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Pry  a  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.     Edited 

byJOHULANE.    Publiihed  Annually.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  ij.  &/■ 

Qardenlne  Books.     Post  8vo,  15.  each ;  cloth  limp.  11.  6d.  each. 

A  Yaar'a  Work  in  Oardan  and  Greenhonsa.   Dy  Guorc.k  Clknny. 
Houaahold  Hortloultura.   By  Tou  and  Ianb  Irrkol,!).    Illustrated. 
Tha  Oardan  that  Paid  tha  Bent.    By  Tom  Jhrrold. 

My  Oardan  Wild,    fly  Franci':       heath.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edge^  6t. 


Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots:  Being 

the  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  '1  rarel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.    With  nunierous  Illustrations  by  tha 
Author  and  !•.  U.  TowNSRNI>.    Demy  410,  half-bound,  ixt. 


Garrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  Girls:  A  Novel. 

extra,  with  Iwo  Illustrations,  y.  6d, ;  post  8yo,  Illustrated  boards,  ar. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth 


Gaulot  '"aul).— The  Red  Shirts:  A  Story  of  the  Revolution.   Trans- 

laled  by  JOHN  DH  '^ILLIERS.    VVilh  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanlbv  Wood.    Crown  8yo^  cloth,  31.  6d. 

Gentleman's   Magrazine,    The.      t;.    Monthly.      Contains  Slories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art.  and  *  Table  Talk '  by  SVLVAtWS  URBAM. 
*«*  Bound  Volumes /or  reani  ytara  kept  in  slock,  it.  M.  each.    Cases  ftr  tjniing,  *s.  taeh. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.     Published  Annually  in  November,     is. 

The  Title  of  the  1897  KHHVM.  is  The  Secret  ot  Wyvern  Towers.   By  T.  W.  Spbicht. 

German   Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  loiIM  RUSKIN,  and  aa  Steei  Plates  aftei 
Georgh  CRlllKSHANK.    Square  8vo,  doth,  ts.  bd. ;  gilt  edges,  is.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,  y.  6d.  ea.;  postSvo,  bds.,  25.  ea. 


Bobln  Cray.    With  Frontispiece. 

Tha  OOldan  Bhath    With  l-rontlsplece. 


I 


liovintf  a  Dream. 
Ot  High  DuCrae. 


Post  8vo,  (Uustratil 
Tha  rtowar  ot  tha  Forest. 
Tha  Dead  Heart. 
For  back  of  Gold. 
What  Will  the  World  BayT 
For  tha  King.       |    A  Hard  Knot. 
Queen  ot  the  Meadow, 
in  Pastures  Green. 

M  boards,  ax.  each. 

In  Iiova  and  War. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 

By  Head  and  Stream. 

The  Braes  ot  Yarrow. 

Fancy  Free. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart'e  Delight.    1    Blaod-Honay. 

Gibney  (5omerville).— Sentenced  1    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  it.  6rf.  . 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.     In  Three  Series,  as.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  conl.iins  -.  The  wicked  world-  I>ygnialion  and  Galatea— Charity— The  Princess—  '• 

Tha  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  liy  Jury. 
The  SRCOND  SRRinS  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Cretdten—Daa    Dnice— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M.S.  *  Pinafore' — The  Sorcerer— TliePirates  of  Penzance. 
The  Third  Series i  Comeily  and  Tragedy— l-oggcrty's  bair^'- Rosencrantx  and  Guildenstem— 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Kuadigora— The  Yeomea  of  the  Guard— The  GoiuioHan-.  . 

The  Mountebanks— Utopia.    

■Ight  Original  Comie  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  GilbbrT.    In  Two  Series.    Pemy  Sro,  dotl^ 

as.  6rf.  each.    The  FIRST  cont.nlning:  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  nraasolPaojanc*-* 

lolantlie— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Second  Series  craitahUngi  The  Gondoliers— Tha  Grand  Duke— "Tha  Yeomen  of  tha  Gtiaid  ■ 

His  Excellency— Utopia,  Linnted  -Ruddigore— The  Mountebanks — Haste  to  the  Wedding.  1 

The  Gilbert  and  Bulllvan  Birthday  Bookl  Quotations  for  F.very  Day  In  the  Year,  selected 

from  Pl.iy5  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  MuslC  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.    Compiled  by  ALB.X.  WATSOU  I 

Royal  lOinO)  J  ^pancse  leather,  u.  fii, 
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ailbert  (William),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  bda..  ai.  each. 

Dr.  Austln'a  Oaasta.                                   I       Jamaa  DiUa.  Coatanuonga*. 
_    Tha  Wlaard  ot  tha  MeuBtaln.   ! . 

CIIan\lUe  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Rto,  cloth  aztn,  y.  td.  each  i  poM  Iro,  auittded  boifdt,  w.  mck. 
Tha  Iioat  Halraaa  t  A  Tal«  or  Lot*,  Battle,  and  Ad*anlura.    With  Two  lUuttrUloai  by  H.  NtSBBT. 

~    Tha  Foaaloker  I  A  Romance  of  Madionaland.    With  Two  lUuittatiaatby  UUMBNlSHT. 
A  Fair  Ooloalat.  With  •  Frontispiece  by  Stanlhv  Wood. 

Tha  Ooldan  Rook.   MHth  >  Pronilipiece  by  Stanlbv  Wooa   Crowa  Ira,  cMl  axtn,  y.  M. 

Klool  Yarna.    Cmvm  8ro,  picture  corer,  it. ;  cloth,  it.  M. 

Talaa  t>om  tha  Valdt.    with  TweWe  lllmtrationi  by  M,  NiSBBT.    Crown  tro.  cloth,  y.  M. 

Glenny  (aeor£;e).— A  Year'4  Work  In  Garden  and  Qreenhouse: 

I'lactical  Advice  as  tu  tlia  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  end  Fame  GardeiL  Post  8to.  ii.  ;  cloth,  it.6d. 

Oodwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  at. 
(jolden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The :  An  Encyclopxdia  of  Qoota- 

TipNS.    Edited  by  TliEODORH  TAYLOR.    Crown  gTO,  cloth  gilt,  7f.  W. 

Qontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvernante  to  the  ChiU 

dren  of  Prance),  t773-i836.    With  Two  I'holograrurei.    Two  Voli.,  demy  8>o,  doth  e«tr«.  air. 

Ooodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Greeks  and    Romans,  The   Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  Eknst  GUIIL  and  W.  KoNBR.    Editad  by  Or.  F.  HUBFFBR.    With  $45  lUustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jt.  6d. 

Grevllle  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8ro,  illustrated  boardi,  w.  atch. 
Mlkane*.   Translated  by  Hliza  E.  Chasb. 
A  Hobia  Woman.    Translated  by  ALBERT  P.  VaWDAM. 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  t<s.  i  post  8to,  Uluttrated  boards,  at, 

Grundy  (Sydney).— The  Days  of  his  Vanity:   A  Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a  Young  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6J. ;  post  tro,  illustrated  boards,  tt. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of  ■  Helen's  Babies '),  Novels  by. 

Post  Sro.  Uliuttatad  boards,  ai.  eacb  i  cloth  limp,  tt.  td.  each. 
Brnaton'a  Bayon.  |       Country  Iinok. 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.    Trans. 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS.    Crown  Iro,  tr. ;  cloth,  tt.  id. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by. 

Haw  Bjrmbola.  I       IiOtanda  ot  tha  Morrow. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex. ,  6t.  eacb. 
I       Tha  Sarpaat  Play. 


WaWan  Kortaay.   Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  tt. 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 

Clipporp  Halifax,  M.D.    Crown  gTO.  doth,  tt. 


By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Mbadb  and 


Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrationa  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACUSB,  GiLBBRT,  Harvby,  and  Georcb  CruikSHank. 
Small  demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  it.  td, 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

Tha  Traeh  of  a  Btorm.    Cheaper  Editloa.    Crown  SrOb  cloth,  y.  id. 

Jataam.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y  td. 

Halllday  (Andrew).— Every-day  Papers.    Post  8vo,  boards,  aj. 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  loo  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text    By  DOW  FBLIX  DB  SALAMANCA.    Post  Sto,  cloth  limp,  at.  td. 

Hanky-Panky:     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

HumC  *e.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CRBMER.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  tn,  doth  aatra,  At.  td. 

Hardy  (Lady  Duffus).— Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice.  Post8vo.  bds., a<. 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

extra,  with  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations,  y.  6d. ;  post  8yo,  illustrated  boarda,  at,    doth  Ump,  «j.  td, 

Harwood  (J.  Berwick).— The  Tenth  Earl.    Post  8vo,  boardsi  9S. 
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Harte'9  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Author.  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Nina  VolumM,  crown  Bvo,  cloth  eitni,  61,  aach. 
Vol         I,  COMPLBTB  POBTICAL  AND  Ukamatic  WORKS.    WIUl  Stccl-plate  Portrait. 
„       II.  Thb  luck  op  Roaring  Camp— boiibmian  Papbks— Ambrican  Lbuhnd. 
n     in.  Tales  op  thb  Akoonauts— Eastern  Skbtchbs. 

M        IV.  GABRIBL  CONROV.    I      VoL  V.  STORIBS— CONDBNSBO  NOVELS,  &e. 

n      VI.  Tales  op  the  Pacific  Slope.  * 

„    VII.  Tales  OP  THE  Paopic  Slops— II.   WHh  Pottnlt  bjr  John  Fbtti«,  R.A. 
„  VIII.  TAL88  op  the  Pine  akd  tus  Cvprbss. 

„       IX.  BUCKBVB  and  CHAPPARBL;^_^ 

9ha  Balaot  Work*  of  Brat  HuptaTln  Prosa  uid  Poetry,     With  Introductory  Etuy  b*  I.  II. 

IIKI.LBW,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  so  Illustrations.    Crown  Rro,  cloth,  u.  6d. 
Brat  Harta'a  Poatieal  Work*.   Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Ctown  gvo,  buckram,  if.  id. 
A  Naw  Voluma  of  Poama.   Crawn  8*0,  buckram,  ci.  iPrtparinr, 

Vtaa  Quaan  of  tha  PIrata  lal*.   WUb  el  Original  Orawinn  by  KATB  Cvbsnaway,  taccoducad 

in  Coioun  by  EOMtiNO  EVANS.    Small  4te,  doth,  y. 

Crown  Sro,  cloth  extra,  w.  td.  each  t  pott  Bra,  plctaie  boards,  ar.  each. 
A  Waff  of  tha  Plalna.    With  to  lUustratlona  by  Stanlbv  L.  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  tba  aoldaa  OaU.  wuh  » lUustraHoni  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  y.  id.  each. 
A  Bappho  of  Oraan  Bprtn|a,  &c.    With  Two  illustrations  by  HUME  Nistibt. 
Colonal  Btarbottla'a  Ollani,  and  Soma  Othar  Paopla.   With  a  Ftontlspleca.  t 

Buay  1  A  NoveL    With  Ftuntispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 
Bally  Dowa,  Ste.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 

A  Protafaa  of  Jack  Hamlin'a,  &c.    With  96  Illustrations  by  W.  Small  ami  others.  ' 

Tha  Ball-BlnCer  of  Antfel'a,  &c.    With  39  lllustr.tiions  by  DUDLEY  Hardv  and  othen^ 
ClaPanea  t  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eight  Illustr?.tiuns  Iqr  A.  JULB  GOODMAN. 
Barkar'a  Luok,  &c.    Witli  n  Illustrations  by  A.  Forbstihr,  PAUL  HARDY,  &C. 
Davll'a  Ford,  Arc.    With  a  liontlsiiicce  by  w.  I'.  OVEREND. 

Tha  Cruaada  ot  tha  "  Exoalalor."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 
Vhraa  Partnara  t  <»•  The  UiK  strike  on  Iie.ivy  Tree  IliU.    With  8  lUusUatioos  by  J.  CUUCIb 

Post  Sto,  Uluttrated  boards,  aj.  each. 
Dabrlal  Conroy.                                         |         Tha  Luok  of  Roaring  C»aap«  *e. 
An  Ualraaa  of  Bad  Dog,  fte.  |   Callfornlan  Btorlaa. 


nip. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each  i  cloth,  ar,  6d.  each. 

J       Haruja^ |       A  Phyllla  of  tha  Blarraa. 


Rawels  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 


Tha  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  9t  IHuttratlan*.    Square  Sro,  doth  bds.,  6x. 

Tha  Art  of  Daooratlon.    Witli  Coloured  HromUpicce  and  74  lUustratlona,     Sq.  Bvo,  doth  bds.,  ii, 

Tha  Art  of  Dpeaa.    Wiih  3a  lUustratlons.    I'ost  Bvo,  u. :  doth,  u.  M. 

Chauear  for  Bohoola.    Ur.my  svo.  cluth  limp,  u.  id. 

Ohancar  for  Chlldran.    with  38  illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  4to,  doth  extra,  y.  td. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Anarlean  HnmorUta  i  Washington  Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmbs,  Tames  Ritssell 
LOWBLL,  AHTBHUS  WARD,  MARK  TWAIN,  aad  Brbt  HAKTB.  Third  Editioo.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth  extra,  6x. 

Tnval  and  Talk.  1SS5-98-BS  >  My  Hundred  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel  through  America— Canada 

—New  Zealand— Tasmania— Austr.ilia— Ceylon -The  Paradises  of  the  Pacific    With  Pliotogravure 

Frontispieces.    A  New  Edlllon.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8to,  cloth,  lai. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Sro,  cloth  extra,  3x.  6d.  each ;  post  Sro,  Illustrated  boirils,  u.  each. 
Oarth.  I       EUlca  Quantln.         I         Baatrix  Randolph.   With  Four  Ulusts. 

•abaatian  Stroma.  I         David  Polndexter'a  Dlaappearanca. 

Voftiuia'a  Fool.    I    Ouat.   Four  Ulusts.     I         Tha  Spectra  ot  tha  Camara. 

Post  Bro,  illustrated  boards  u.  each. 
Wlaa  CadogB** I  Love— or  »  Wama. 

hawthorne  (Nathaniel).— Our  Old   Home.      Annotated  with  Pas- 

sages  from  the  Author's  Note-books,  and  Illustrated  with  31  Photogravures.     Two    '  '«.,  cr.  Bvo,  rjr. 

Heath  (Francis  Qeorgre).— My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  virew 

Thefa    CiDwn  Sro.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  6j. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2f>  6i.  each. 

AnloMua  *Bd  tbalv  Maatara. |         Social  Praaaure. 

lyaa  da  Blron  1  A  NoreL    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. :  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  —  Agatha  Page ;  A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3?.  bd. 
Henty  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Xnjab  tha  Jngglar.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Ciown  Sro,  cloth,  y.  M} 
pwtSvOi  illustrated  boards,  ax. 


Porothyi  Donbla. 


Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  M.  each. 
I       The  Quaen'a  Cap. 


Herman  (Henry). — A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  25. ;  cl.,25. 6<f. 
Herrlck's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.    With  Memorialtntroductlon  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.U. 
Steel  Portrait,  Jtc.    Three  N'ob,,  crown  Svo,  clulh  bo.irds,  31  6./.  ciich. 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Traits* 

Uted  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.    Crown  »vo.  cloth  e»tri.  ts. 

Hease-Wartegrs:  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis  t    The  Land  and 

the  Peopla.    With  n  Ulintratlom.    Crown  Bvo.  clolh  e»tr«.  y,  U. 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  M. ; 

port  Bvo,  piclure  boarda,  gf.  ;  cloth,  ar.  6tl, 


Hill  (John),  Works  by, 

VvMMon-Falony.   Post  8vo,  boi 


Hocy  (Mrs.  Ca^hel).- 


oard«,  tt.       I     Th«  Coinmon  ane«»toF.    Cr.  *yo.  cloth,  y.  SJ, 

-The  Lover's  Creed.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2*, 


Holldajs  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  B.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

Bart.,  M. p.,  JOHN  WATSON,  JANH  IIARI.OW,   MARY  LOVBTT  CAMEROT'    'USTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 

PAUL  LANG6,  J.  w.  Graham,  j.  11.  SAUiiR.  PM(nRB  allbn,  S.  j.  Bbc  . :>tt.  L.  Rivbrb  Vink. 

and  C.  F.  Cordon  CUMMING.    Crown  ivo,  is. ;  cloth.  IJ.  6rf. 

Holllngshead  (John).— Niagara  Spray.    Crown  8vo,  ». 

Holmes  (Qordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and 

Voio  P>«l«rT»tlon.   Crown  gyo.  u. ;  cloth,  ii.  M. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

Th«  Aatoemt  of  (h«  BraakfAst-Tabla.   lUustratsd  by  ;.  Cordon  Thomson.   Post  Sro,  cloth 

limp,  at.  6d.~  Another  Edition,  post  Bvo,  cloth,  ai. 
Tha  Autaep»*  of  tha  Braaknat-Tabla  and  Tha  Profasior  at  (ha  Braakfast-Tabla. 

InOnoVoi.    Post  Bvo,  half-bound,  at. ^___ 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  soo  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3t.  6,i. 

Hood'a  Whlma  and  OdaiUaa.   with  85  lUustraiioniL   Post  avo,  h.iir-bound,  tt.     


Hood   (Tom).— From  Nowhere  to  the   North    Pole:    A  Noah's 

Arkaologlcal  Narrative.    With  as  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Bawnks.    Cr.  gyo,  cloth,  tr. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works ;  including  bis  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Uots,  Puns  mt  Houes,  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Factumiles,  and 
Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  doth  extra,  it.  M. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  Bvo,  boards,  2t. 
Hopkins  (Tighe).— "Twixt  Love  and  Duty.'    Post  8vo,  boards,  ay. 


Home  (R.  Henglst).  —  Urion :    An  Epic  Poem. 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.    Tenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  clolh  extra.  7/. 


With  Photograph 


Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  *  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tt.  each ;  cloth  limp,  ax.  M.  each. 
A  ■aldan  JIU  Forlorn.        |        A  Moilarn  Circa.        I      An  UnsatUfaotovy  Lovaf. 
Marvel.                                           A  Mantal  Stru«la.  I      Lady  Patty. 
In  Duranea  Vila.  I | 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  v.  M.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  tt.  6d.  each. 
Lady  Varnar'a  riitf nt.  |        Tha  Red-Hou«a  Myatary.    |       Tha  Thraa  Oraeaa. 

Crdwn  Rvo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 
Tha  Profaaaor'a  ■xparlment.    With  Frontispiece  by  B.  j.  whbbi.br. 
Mora  Crelna.  |       April'a  Lady.  I        Patar'a  WlHa. 

An  Anxloua  Homant.  |       A  Point  of  Conaclanaa.      I 

Loglca.    Crown  gvo,  clolh,  6s.         

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Di.i.ii'.R.    Post  gvo.  half-bound,  aj. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by.  '' 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  jr.  6rf.  each  j  post  Bvo,  Ulustrated  boards,  it.  each.  ' 

Tho  Laadan  Caakat.  I       Balt-Condemnad.       |       That  Other  Paraon. 


Thorntorott'a  Model.    Post  Bvo,  boards,  tt. 


Mi-a,  Juliet.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  Sd. 

With  25  Illustra^ 


Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking. 

tkmi.    Crown  Bvo,  clolh  exua,  y.  6d. 

Hydrophobia:  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.    By  RENAUU  SUZOR,  M.B.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  fti, 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).—  Honour  of  Thieves.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  35. 6i. 
Idler  (The) ;  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  Edited  by  J.  K  Jeroms. 

Nos.  I  to  4fi,  6d.  each  >  No,  41}  and  followinc  Numbers,  it.  each.  The  first  ElClIT  YOU,,  dolb,  SJ,  CKb  i 
VoL  IX.  aud  afttfr,  jt.  M.  eacbi— Cases  for  Uinciinj;,  1^.  M.  each. 


CHATTO  &  WINDU8,  in  St.  Martin't  Um.  London,  W.C.  ft 

Impressions  (The)  off  Aureole.    Cheaper  Edition,  witti  a  New  Pre- 
face,   post  8vo,  blusli-rose  paper  and  cloth,  at.  M. 

Indoor  Paupers.    By  One  op  Them.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d, 


Ingelow  (Jean).— Fated  to  be  Free.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  bda..  as. 


Innlceeper's  Handbool<  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

ily  ].  Tkrvor-DAVIBS.    Crown  8vo,  it.  ;  cloth,  it.  U. 


Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs  of. 

PURCHVAL  Cravbs.    Post  8vo,  cloth  liinp,  as.  bd. 


Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 


Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

Uy  PkrcV  Fitzgerald.    With  Portrait    Crown  8vo,  ix. ;  cloth,  ir.  td. 


James  (C.  T.  C.).' 

8v»,  cloth  limp,  IX,  id. 


A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 


Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  at. ;  cl,  ai.  6i. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.).— Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr,  8vo,  cloth.  55. 


Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by. 

The  Dark  ColUaa. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a$.  each. 
I        Tha  Quaan  of  Coanaught. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  f>d.  each, 

Natura  naar  Iiondon.  |       Tha  Llfa  of  tha  Flalda.     |        Tha  Opan  Al*. 

***  Also  the  IIAND-MAOB  PAPER  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6x.  each. 

Tha  Bulofy  of  Rlehard  Jaffarlaa.   By  Sir  Walter  Besant.   With  a  Pbatograph  Portrait 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6j. 


Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

CuriOBltiaa  of  Crltloiam.    Post  8vo,  clotli  limp,  u.  M. 

Lord  Tannyaoai  A  Biographical  Sketcli.    With  Portrait.    Postilvo,  u, ;  cloth,  it.  td. 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Bta^aland.    With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  ir, 
Jo,  n  Ingarflald,  &c.  With  9  Illusis.  by  A.  S.  UuYUanclJOHNGui.icii.  i-cap. 8vo,  pic. cov.  ir. <A 
Thfc  Pruda'a  Protfraaa  t  A  Comedy  l>yj.  K.  Jkrumf.  ami  HouN  PilILLPori^.  Gr.  Pvo,  ij.  bd. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber's   Chair;    and   The  Hedgehog 

Lattars.    Post  8vo,  primed  en  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3/. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  15.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  15.  ti,  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  tha  Rent, 

Houaahold  Horticulture  i  A  Gosstp  about  Flowers.    Itlustrated. 

Jesse  (Bdward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Ufe. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  it. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7*.  6J.  each. 

Finger-Ring  bora  t  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.    Witli  nearly  300  lUustntiona    Second 

Hdition,  Revised  Qiid  liiilarj;cd. 
Cradulitiaa,  Paat  and  Preeent.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners,  Talismans,  Word  and 

Letter  Divination,  Uxorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals,  Birds,  V-fOgi,  Luck,  &C.    Witt)  Frontispiece. 
Crowna  and  Coronations  1  A  ilistory  of  Regalia.    With  100  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ber)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WiLLiAU  ClFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      TIttee  VoiJ, 

crown  6vo.  cloth  extra,  3J.  bd.  eadu 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  Whiston.    Con- 

'  '    ne  'The  Antiquities  of  the  lews'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'     With  ga  Illustrations  and  Map*. 
(  vols.,  demy  8vo.  half-bouna,  isr.  W.  
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Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette:  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  bd. 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:    Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  Bvo,  illust  rated  bo,ird%  aj, ;  cloth,  is.  bd. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by. 

A  Drawn  Gama.   Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  jr-  ^-  >  po^t  Bro,  boards,  n. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  bo.irds,  is.  each. 

I  The  Waarlntf  of  tha  Oraan.'       |        Pa«aion*«  Slava.        |       Ball  aarry. 
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Knljrht   (William,  M.K.C.S.,   and   Edward.    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patlant'a  Vad*  ■•eum  l  How  to  Get  Moit  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr,  8vo,  it. ;  cl.,  it.  tJ, 

Knighta  (The)  off  the  Lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  InUoduction,  by  the  MakQUBSS  OP  Lohnb,  K.T.    Crown  e«o,  cloth  extra,  it. 

L.amb'5    (Charles)  Complete  Worlcs  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

•  Poetry  for  Children 'and  ■  Frince  Dorui.'    Kdited,  with  Notr«  and  Inlro<luctlon,  by  R.  H.  SlIBP- 
llirKU.    With  Two  ruilralls  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  EMay  on  Kuittt  Pii;.'    Crown  8vo,  cluth,  31.  dJ. 
Th«  Basaya  of  Ella.    Post  Bvo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  halfbuuntr  ^>, 
Uttia  Eaaay*  1  Sluirlies  and  Characters  by  CHAKLBS  Laub,  aelected  Irom  hll  Letter!  by  PBRCV 

HTZ(.i;rai.i>.    I'lrtt  Kvo,  cloth  llnii),  ax.  M. 
Tha  Dramatic  Eaaaya  of  Charloa  Lamb.   With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Branoer  Mat- 
,  ' 1  HI'.WS,  ,inil  Steel  plate  I'orlrait.     I'cap.  Bvo,  li.-»lfbound.  a/,  id. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shaknpeare,  &c.,  Uriore  Sir  lliLnias  I.iicy,  touching  l>c*er•steali^^^  19th  Sriitciiibcr,  158a.  To  which 
is  addeil,  A  Confaranoa  of  Ilaatar  Edmunit  Bpanaar  with  the  liarl  of  Essex,  touching  lb* 
State  of  Irelanil,  1595.     I'cap.  Bvo,  half-Koibiirt;lie.  af.  fW. 

Lane  (Edward  William).— Tlie  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  EnKl.inil  Tha  Arabian  NIghta'  Bntartalnmanta.  Translated  ftom  the  Arabic, 
witli  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hniuired  Hni^ravinKs  from  l>esikrns  by  llARVHY.  Edited  by  EUWAKU 
ii  1 ANLH  Y  fouLB.    With  Preface  by  S  rANLBV  LanePooi.k.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vu,  cloth,  7/. !«/.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anaodotaa  Ol  tha  Clargy.    Post  8vo,  laid  paper,  halMinund,  ai. 


Fopanalo  Anaedotas. 


Post  Bvo,  cloth  Innp,  ai.  dJ.  rji'  h. 

I         Thaatrtoal  Anaedotat. 


Lehmann  (R.  C),  Worlts  by.    Post  8 vo,  is.  each;  cloth,  15. 6</.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Convaraatlonal  Hlitta  for  V oung  Bhootaraj  A  Guide  to  PoHle  Talk. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.).— Carols  of  Cockayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  boun'l  in  liuckrani,  %t. 

Leiand  (C.   Qodfrey). -— A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

With  r)iai;ramB._Crt.wn  Cvo,  cloth,  $s. 

Lepel letter  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Qene.     Translated  from 

the  I'rench  by  JOHN  1)K  VlLLII-KS.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  3s.  6.f.  ;  post  Bvo, picture  boards,  u^ 

Leys  (John).— The  Lindsays ;  A  Romance.    Post  8vo,  ill ust.bds.,2J. 
Lindsay  (Harry).— Rhoda  Roberts:  A  Welsh  Mining  Story.   Crown 

8to,  cloth,  ji.  6<f; 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Crowi\  Rvo,  cluth  cxira.  y.  txl.  etch  ;  post  8ro,  Illustrated  boards,  u.  each. 
Patricia  Xemball.     1        lona.  I  Under  which  Lord  7    With  ta  Illustrations. 

Tha  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundaa.  'My  Love!'       |     Bowing  tha  Wind. 

Tha  World  WaU  Loat.  With  i::  lllusts.       I         Paaton  Garaw,  MilUoiuira  and  Misai. 

Tha  Ona  Too  Many. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 


I 


With  a  BUkaa  ThMad. 


Vha  Raba!  of  tha  Family.   

Post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  is.  Itl.  each. 
Witch  Btorlea.  |        Ouraalvaai  Essays  oa  WooiM. 

Fraaahootlngi  Extracts  from  the  Worlcs  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Lintom. 

Dttlola  Everts...    Crown  8ro,  cluth  eitra,  v-  ^■ 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3J._6rf.  ;  i>ost  Bvo,  illustrated  l>oards,  -u, 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Taraaa  Itaaoa.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  11. 

Broken  Wlnga.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNB5SY.    Crown  »ro,  cloth  ertti,  tt. 


MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

■r.  Btrangar'a  Baaled  Packet.    Post 


™..-ix.     ..     .  „       _.-    KostSvo,  illustrated  boards, 

Ednor  WhltloCK.    Crown  Bvo,  sloth  extra,  ti. 
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Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 


MacQregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:   Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  ax.  id. 

Mackay   (Charles,  LL.D.).  —  Interludes  and   Undertones;   or. 

Music  at  Twilighu    Crgwn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f, 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.).  Works  by. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  TlmoSt  from  lli*  Acceuiun  of  Queen  VIc:orit  (a  tha  General  Election  of 
leio.  LrHKARV  Edition.  I-uur  Volt.,  demy  8vo,  cluth  eitra,  us.  each.— Alto  a  POPULAR 
burnoN,  In  Four  Volt.,  crown  Bvo,  clutli  eiiri,  6t.  each.— Aiul  (he  Juiiii.illi  GuiTluN,  with  aa 
Aupenilli  of  Evenltioihe  cimI  of  ilMCi,  In  Two  Vols.,  larva  crown  8vo.  clotb  eilra,  fs,  6d.  each. 

Jl  Hiatory  of  Our  Own  TImaa,  from  lUo  to  the  Oiamoml  Jubilea.  Uaoiir  tiro,  cloth  aitra, 
I3J.    LiHKARV  tulTION,  unKurm  with  the  previoua  Four  Voluniei. 

A  Mhort  History  of  Our  Own  TImaa.  On*  VoL,  crown  itvo,  clotb  axtra,  tr.— Alto  >  Chbap 
Popular  r.i>i  i  inN,  |>osi  ivo,  cloth  limp,  •/.  U. 

A  Hlatory  of  tha  four  Oaorgaa.    Four  VoU.,  demy  »to,  cI.  ex.,  ti/,  aack.    [Volt.  I.  ft  II.  rimiji 

Crom  Bro,  cloth  eatra,  31. 6d.  each  i  pott  If  0,  Uluttraied  boards,  u.  each  |  cloth  Bnp,  u,  U.  aach. 


Tha  WatMdkl*  Malthboan. 

My  Bnanur'a  D»u<hl«v. 

A  Fair  Mason. 

Linlay  Roohford. 

Danr  bady  DIadaln. 

■las  ■iaanthropa.   With  » IHuitritloM. 


Donna  Quisota.    With  11  lUuitrationt, 

Tha  Concst  of  a  Baaaon. 

■aid  of  Athana.    With  u  IlluiuatlaniL 

Oamlolai  A  C.irl  with  a  Fottuna. 

Tha  Dictator. 

Had  Dlamonda. 


Tha  RMdla  Rln(.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  31.  td. 

Tha  Thraa  Dlsgraaaa.  and  other  aiorlei.  Crown  »ro,  cloth,  jr.  td. 

■  Tha  RUht  HonouraUa.'   By  Justi.n  McCAKTHY.  M.P.,  and  Mrt.  campibll  Prabo, 
8to,  cluth  eitra,  6j.  


Ctowt 


McCarthy  (Justin  Huntiy),  Worics  by. 

Tha  VranohRa volution.  (Conttituent  Assembly,  iit-iiji).  Four  Volt.,  damy  Iro,  etolb,  lu.  rack. 
An  Outllna of  tha  Hlatory  of  Iroland.    Crown  Svo,  is. :  i l.ih,  i.r. M. 

Iraland  BInoa  tha  Unloni  sketches  of  Irish  History,  1798-1886.    Crown  l«o,  clotb,  U.  ., 

Halls  In  London  1  Poemt.    Small  8vo,  golil  cloth,  'ys.  6rf. 
Our  Bansatlon  Noval.    Crown  8*0,  picture  cover,  i/. ;'  cloth  limp,  u.  U, 
Doom  t  An  Atl.intic  bpi'>a<le.    Crown  8«o,  picture  cover,  ix. 
Dolly  I  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  ir. ;  cloth  Ump,  ir.  M. 
Lily  baaai  A  Romance.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  ir. :  cloth  linip,  ir.  M 

Tha  Thouaand  and  Ona  Oaya.    with  Two  PhotoKravurei.    Two  Volt.,  crows  Ivo,  hilf-bd.,  laf. 
A  London  Lagand.    Cro\,n  8vo,  cloih,  3s.  M. 
Tha  Royal  Cnrlatophef.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  yt.  6rf. 

MacDonald  {Qeorge,  LL.D.),  Booics  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imatlnatloa.   Ten  Volt.,  i6mo,  cloth,  got  tdcat,  la  dotb  eats,  tu. ;  at 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  u.  iJ.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without.— tub  iiiumkn  Lifh. 

„     II.  The  disciplh.— thh  gosphl  womrn.— B(k)k  of  sonnbts.— Organ  Soncs. 

H    III.  Violin  Songs.— songs  op  thb  Days  anu  Nights.— A  book  of  Drrams.— Roadsidb 

POHMS.— POP.MS  POK  CHILDRBN. 

H    IV.  FARAnLEs.— Ballads.— SCOTCH  SONGS. 

„  V.  ft  VI.  PHANTASTES  :  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  THB  FORTBMT. 

„  VIII.  Thb  LIGHT  PRINCHSS.— TUB  GIANT'S  HEART.— SHADOWS.  .  , 

„     IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES.— THB  GOLDEN  KP.V.-THB  CARASOYN.— LITTLB  DAVLICHT.  t< 

„       X.  THBCRURLPAINTBR.— THB  Wow  o' KIVVBN.— THB  CASTLB.— THB  BROKEN  SWORM 

—THB  GRAY  Wolf.— Unclh  Cornelius. 

Poatleal  Works  of  Oaorf  •  HaoOonald.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  tha  Author.  Two  Volt., 

crown  Svo,  buckram,  tw. 
A  Thraafold  Cord.  Edited  by  CgORCP.  MacDonald.    Post  Svo,  clotu,  jr, 

Pbantaataa I  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  i;  Illustrations  by  ).  DELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  eictra,  31.  6A 
Haathar  and  BnoW  t  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  31.  67. ;  post  Bvo,  Uluitrated  boards,  ar.         f, 
Llllth  I  A  Romance.    SP.coNr>  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloili  emr.T,  6s. 

MacTise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  illustrious  Literary  Charac- 

tarat  B8  Portralta  by  Daniel  Maclisb  :  with  Memoirs— IlioKiaphical,  Critical,  BiliHo|;rai>ini.al 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  hair  o(  the  Present  Century,  by  William 
Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ;j.  «<<. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 
In  tha  Ardannaa.   with  50  llluttrationsby  Thomas  r.  Macquoid. 

PIcturas  and  Le(a>ida  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    34  lllustt.  hy  T.  R.  MACguom 
Through  Normandy.    With^  Illustratiunsb^T.  K.  Macjuuid.  and  a  Map. 


Thr9uih  Brittany^ 
About  Yorksh Ira. 


>y  -  •  1 

T.  R.  Macquoid,  auJ  a  Map, 
R^  Macquoid. 

Post  Svo,  inutttated  boards,  ».  each. 
Tha  R»ll  Bya.  and  other  Stories. j      Lost  Roaa.  and  other  Stonn. 


Wiii:  3j  Illustrations  by  1 
With  67  Illustrations  by  T. 


Magician's  Own   Boole,  The:    Performances  with  E^gs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CremBR.    With  joo  lUustratlont.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  41.  M. 

Mazic  Lantern,  The,  and  its  Management :  Including  full  Practical 

Directiora.    By  T.  C.  HRPWORTH.    With  >o  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  ij. ;  cloth,  u.  6rf. 

Magna  Charta:    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Muteum,  3  feet  by  a  feet,  with  Arms  and  R<;ali  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  y. 

Mallory  (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d' Arthur:    The  Stories  of   King 

Arthur  an4  of  the  Kniicfatt  of  the  Roand  1'Mt.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B,  tnOfrrcoUBRIIi  RAM 
KWG.    Pott  Svo,  jloth  liiup,  y,  ..:....      5       i  .      i  -™ 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

Tha  Haw  Rapubllo.    Post  8to,  picture  corer,  v.  i  cloth  Itaap,  *f,  6A 

Tha  New  Paal  A  ViFtflnla:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  Bvo,  cloth,  u.  H, 

A  Romanoa  of  tha  Hlnetaanth  Century.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s. ;  pott  >vo,  Dutt  bovdi,  af, 

Poaina«    Small  4to,  parchment,  Bs,  , 

la  Life  Worth  Living  7    Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  Sf. 

Marks  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  by.     With  Four 

photogravures  and  is«  Illustrations.    Two  Vols-demy  8vo,  cloth,  33s. 

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  flotes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y^. ^_^ 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  iliust.  boards,  2s,  each. 

A  HaFveat  ot  WUd  Oata.  I      Fitfhting  tVia^Alr. 


Open  !  Saaame  I 


Written  in  Plra. 


Masslnger's  Plays.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford. 

by  Col.  CUNmNrillAM.    Crown  8fo.  clnih  extra,  3^.  M,  


Edited 


Masterman  (J»).— Half-a-Dozen  Daughters.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  beards,  tt. ;  cloth  limp,  ar.  6rf. 

Meade  (L.  T^i  Novels  by. 

A  Soldlar  ot  rortuno.    Cr»wn  8vo,  cloth,  ^.  M. :  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  u. 


In  an  Iron  Grip. 

Dr.  Rumaey'a  Pattant. 


Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  3s.  6d  each. 

I  Tha  Voice  of  tha  Charmar.   with  8  Illustrattont. 

ny  L.  T.  Mbaob  and  CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.D. 


Merrick  (Leonard),  Stories  by. 


Tha  Man  who  waa  Oood. 
ThlB  Btaga  of  Poola. 


Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  at. 


Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  y,  64.  ench. 
I         Cynthlat  A  Danthter  of  tha  Philistine*. 


Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWHBT  and  J.  AR.MOV  KNOX.    With  865  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  td. 


Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  iliust.  boards,  zs.  each. 

Touoh  and  Go. |      Mr.  DorllMon. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).— Physiology  for  the  Young;  or,  The 

House  01  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Tost  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9J.  6^. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  u.  each ;  cloth,  li.  6i.  each. 

Tha  Hy|(lana  ot  the  Skin.    Wiih  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c 

Tha  Bath  in  Diaaaaea  of  the  Skin. 

Tha  Lawa  ol  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diaeaaaa  of  the  Sictn. 

Minto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Cr.  8vo,  ».;  cloth,  {Ted. 
Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Cro\»n  8vo,  cloth  ext-a,  31.  td.  each, 

Tha  Oun-Runnbr  t  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Fwntlspisca  by  STANLBY  U  IVOOD, 
Tha  liUCk  of  Gerard  Rldaeley.    With  a  Frontisiiieca  by  Stanlrv  U  Wood. 
The  KIng'a  Aaaagal.    WlthSiirullp.it'e  Illustrations  by  ST 
Renahaw  Fannlng'a  Quaat.    With  a  Fr. 


L  full  page  Illustrations  by  STANLHT  L.  WOOD. 
With  a  Froutispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 


Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Hatharoonrt  Raetory.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  af. 

That  Olrl  In  Black.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ij.  6cL.  

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seren  Fichins;!  by  lolfN  PETTIR,  W.  Q.  OKCHARDSON,  J.  MACWHIRTBK,  CohN  Hunter. 
R.  MaCHI'.TH  and  ToM  GRAHAM.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  aij. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Bplcurean  i  and  Alolphron.    Post  Itro,  halfbaund,  ts. 

9:   \%  and  Verae;  InduuinK  Su[)pre9sed  Passaues  from  the  MnMOIRS  OP  LORD  BVRON.    Edited 
by  R.  H.  SHP-PHRRP.    Wiih  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo,  clolh  extra,  7J.  dd. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  M.  each. 
Maid  Harlan  and  Robin  Hood.  With  »  lllustraiions  by  stanlby  Wood. 
Baalle  the  Jetter.    Wiih  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 

Toitng  Iiochinvar. — 

Pott  Sto,  Uliutrated  boards,  xt.  each. 
Tha  Dead  Man'a  Baerat.  I         Prom  the  Boaom  of  tha  !>••■• 

■torlot  Weird  and  WondwhiJ.  Post  «vo,  lUustratcd  lipurds,  jj.j  cioift. «.  qa 
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3D. 


Drama. 

HUNTEK. 


N.    Edited 


'lurray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  jr-  6'^-  "^ch  ;  post  Bto,  Illustrated  boards,_3J.  each. 


A  Lite's  Atonement! 

Joseph'!  Coat.    »  Illutti. 

Coals  of  Fire.    3  Ulusti. 

Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

She  Way  of  th«  World. 


A  Model  Fathe> 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Cynlo  Fortune,    FronHsp, 
By  the  Oate  o(  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature, 
First  Person  Singular. 


Bob  Martin's  Little  Ctrl, 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 


The  HaUng  of  a  Novelist  1  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.    With  Fortrilt,  Cr.  >vo,  Unen,&>. 
■y  Contemporaries  In  Fiction.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  y.  tut. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails.    Crown  8vo>  oiolh,  jr.  6d, 
This  Little  World. 


Tales  and  Poems. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6l. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  yi.  dd. 


IPrtfartng. 


Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  bd.  each ;  post  8vo.  Il!i:>.tr;ite  J  lioanls.  is.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  I       The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  ic    with  Illustrations  by  A.  FORUSTIUR  and  G.  NICOLBT. 


Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by 

Post  Ivo,  illustrated  be 


A  Gam*  of  Bluff. 


boards,  is.  each ;  cloth,  it.  6d.  each. 
I      A  Bong  of  Sixpence, 


Newbolt  (Henry) .—Taken  from  the  Enemy.   Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  15.  M. 
NIsbetTHume)7  Books  by. 

'Ball  Up,'    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  jr.  3rf.!  post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  «,  i 

Dr.  Bernard  St,  Vincent.    I'ost  8vo,  illiistrated  boards,  aj. 

With  21  Illustrations.    <  rown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2J.  6/^ 


Lessons  in  Art, 


Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Saint  Ann's.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  &/. ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards,  »r. 

Billy  Bellew.    With  a  Fruntispioce  by  l'.  11.  ToWNSENn.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  M. 

6^'Hanlon(Ance),  Novels  by. 

The  Unforeseen.  


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
I      Chance?  or  Fate? 


Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by 

DoetoF  Rameau.  

_  A  Weird  Oltt.    Crown  gvo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  is. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

The  Soroeress.    Crown  8^0,  cloth,  3r.  6</^ 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
I      A  Last  liove. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 
I     Wblteladiea. 


O'Reilly  (Mrs.). —Phoebe's  Fortunes.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

I-cap.  8vo,  dolh  extra,  is.  M.  each. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  |  Songs  of  a  Worher, 

Lays  of  France.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  lOJ.  6./. 

Ouida,  Novels  by. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Trlcotrln, 

Strath  more, 

Chandoi. 

Cecil  Castlemnlne's  Gage 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck.       I    Idaila. 


Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds. ,  2s.  ea, 


FoUe-Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.        I     Signa. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.    ^  I  F-lendshlp. 


Moths.     I     Plplstrello. 
In  Maremraa.  J     Wanda. 
BImbl.        I        Syrlln. 
Frescoes.        |     Othmar, 
PrliiLess  Napraxine. 
Oullderoy.     I     Ruflino. 
Two  Ollenders, 


A  Village  Commune 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  sr.  each. 
BImbl.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  H.  GARRHTT. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders,  &c.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  11.  GARRHTT. 

Banta  Barbara,  &c.    Square  8vo.  clot£  6s.  i  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  it. 
Popular  Editions.   Medium  gvo,  M.  each ;  cloth,  is.  each. 

Under  Two  Flags.  j Moths. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Worli^  of  OuiOA  by  F.  SVDNHV  MORRIS.    Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  51.— Chi:ap  Editio.s,  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

Page~i(H.  A.).— Thoreaii:  HlsXlfe  and  Aims,     With  Portrait.    Post 

8vo,  cloth,  as.  6il. _^ „^^___ 

Pandurang  Harl;    or,   Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTt.H  I'RI'.RB.     Crown  8vn,  cloth,  jr.  M. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  51._ 


Parkeir   (Rev.   Joseph,   D.D.).— Might   Have    £feen: 

Notet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fir.  


some    Life 


Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,  with  Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRtR.  U.f).    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp^i^ 

Paul  (Margaret   A.).— Qentle  and  Simple.    Crown  Svo,  clotb,  with 

Frontispiece  by  Ilai-BSI  PaTPBSO?*,  it,  M.  ;  docI  Svo,  iilu'.tratcd  boards^  jr. 
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Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

^rnwn  Ivo,  cloth  extn,  jt.  td.  aach ;  pott  Srn.  Illiistrited  boards,  *>  tick. 


IiOBt  Sir  MaaalnglMrd. 

Waltar'a  Word.    I  A  Connty  Famllyi 

Leaa  Blaok  tluui  Wa'ra  Pklntad. 

By  Proxy.  |     Vov  Caah  OnlVa 

High  Spirit*. 

Under  Ona  Roof. 

A  ConHdantlal  AMnt.   WM  it  nusH. 

A  Orap*  trom  a  Thonia   With  i»  inmti. 


Holiday  Taaka. 
The  Canon'a  Ward. 
The  Talk  of  tho  Toi 
Olow-Worm  Talaa. 


With  FortriH, 

rn.   wubiilllwiai 


Pott  Sto  illuttrated  ooa  ils,  2s.  each. 


Tha  Hyatery  of  MIrbrldtfa. 

The  Word  and  tha  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Bunny  atorlea.      I    A  Trying  ratlant. 


Huraoroua  Btorlaa.  |    From  Bxll*. 
Tha  Foater  Brothers. 
Tha  Family  Boapagrao«i 
Married  Beneath  Uliii< 
Bentlnok'a  Tutor. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  LIka  Hon. 
A  Woman'a  Vangeanea. 
Carlyon'a  Year.      I   Cecil's  Tryst. 

Murphy's  Master.  |   At  Her  MerojTi 

In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrationt.    Crown  8»o.  clolh,  jr  bJ. 
Notes  from  the  •  Maws.'    Crown  8to.  portrait  cover,  tj.j  cloth,  ii.  M. 


The  ClylTards  of  Clyffa. 

Found  Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  HarTost. 

M<rk  Abbey.   |  A  Marine  Resldenc*. 

Borne  Private  Views. 

Mot  Wooed.  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  I  What  Ha  Cost  Hsr. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  I  Kit:  A  Memory. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Crown  8vo,  cloih.  35.  td. 


Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  21.  6(i.  ea. 

Pook  on  Pegasus,    with  illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Baddlad.    With  Ten  fullpae:e  II1u<:trations  by  G.  Dll  MMmiRR. 

The  Muaea  of  Mayfair  ;  Vertde  Socittc.    Selected  t>y  H.  C.  Pennrll. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.    PostSvo.  is.  ea.  ;  clolh.  is.6d.  ea. 

Beyond  the  Oataa.        I    An  OldMald's  Paradise.  |     Burglars  In  Paradis*. 
Jack  tha  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  cI  W^litnnD. '  Crown^vo.  cloth,  "■«<'._ 


Phil  May's  Sketch-Book.  "Containing  54   Humorous  Cartoons.     A 

New  Edition.    Crown  folio,  cloth,  as.  &i.         

Phlpson    (Dr.  T.~ LT)T^Famous  Violinists   and    Fine  Violins: 

Historical  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscencev    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y. 

Pi rkls  (C.  L.) .— Lady~LbvelaceT" Post  Svoj  illustrated  boards,  2f. 


Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    Wiih  Six  Plates  and  ao9  Ulustratlont.    Crown  tro.  cloth,  js.  erf. 
Bongs  and  Poems,  1819-1879.    With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MACKARNESS.    Crown  8vc.  clolh,  </. 

Plutarch's   Lives  of  illustrious  Men.    VVith  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

riutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANOHORNE,  and  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  g»o.  halfliounil   loj.  «rf. 

Poe's  (Ed$;ar  Aflan)~Ch6lce 'Works  in  Prose  andPoetry.    With  Intro- 

duction  by  Charlfs  BaudbI.AIRE.    Portrait  and  Facsimiles.    Crown  8vo,  clolh,  71.  6rf. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  A.c._  PostSyo.  Illustrated  boards,  jj. 

Pollock  (W.  H.). — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Flays.     By 

Sir  Walter  BBSANT  and  Walter  H.  pollock.    With  sojilustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6s. 

Pollock  (Wllfred).'^Warand"a  Wheel :  The  Graco-Turkish  War  as 

Seen  from  a  Bicycle.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo,  picture  covef,jx^ 

Pope's  Poeticall  Works.    Po7t  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25. 

Porter  (Johli)7^4ClTigsclere^     EdTt¥d~by  Byron  Webber.     With  19 

_   full-page  and  many  smaller  illustrations. SecondEditUjn^^Demy  8vo._c'oth_decorated.  iSr. 

Praed  (MrsrCampbell)~Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

The  Romanes  of  a  Station. I  The  Bonl  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Oown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6rf.  e.icli ;  post  8vo,  boards,  aj.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Christina  Chard.  Wiili  Frontispiece  by  W.  Pagbt. 

Mrs.  Tregasklss.    With  8  IlluJtralions  byRonHRT  Saijhhr.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  exlia,  ys.  td, 
Mulmat  An  Anglo-Australian  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  cl"^Mj,  6£^ 


Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by. 

Crown  ?   ,  doth  eitra,  3^.  6rf.  each  i  post  Sto,  llltistrated  boards,  sr.  each. 

Valentlna.  |    Tha  Foreigners. |    Mrs.  Lanaastsr's  Rival. 

Oarald.    Post  Sto,  ....iStrated  boards,  ar. 


Princess  Olga.— Radna :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  65. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  tha  Bky.    With  «;  Illnstrations.    Small  crown  Svo,  Moth  extra,  .tr.  «</. 
Basy  Btar  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.    Crown  avo,  cloth,  (f. 
Familiar  Bdenoe  Studies.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  61. 
Baturn  and  Us  Systsm.    With  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10/.  M. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Bpaoe.    with  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8va,  cloth  extrf,  ft. 
The  Universe  of  Suns.  &c.    With  numerous  llliKtrations.    Crown  Svo,  doth  eiltri,  ftf. 
WkftI  and  Wnntf  ot  fol^n; 9  Ifirqrkf r^.   Crvwn  8vo, ;;.  ^. 


^s.     By 

h  gilt.  6j._ 
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Pryce  (Richard).— Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Ffontistiiece  by  HAL  LUULOW,  3J.  M.;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  af. 

RambossoTTTJO  .—Popular  Astronomy.    Translated  by  C.  B.  Pix- 

■    MAN.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerom  llluslratiuin.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extrn,  js.  dd. 

Randolph  (Lieut.-Col.  George,  U.S.A.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes: 

A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ts.  6d. . 

Read  (Qeneral  Meredith).— Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Perne, 

and  Savoy.    With  31  full-page  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  aSJ. 

Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected    LinRARV  Edi  riOH,  compete  In  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  In  new  long  prlmot 
type,  priiitcd  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  Iwiund  in  cloth,  price  y.  M.  each. 


Patf  Wofflnttsnt  and  ChrUU*  John- 

■lona. 
a.  Hnrd  Ck«h. 
S.  The  Cloister  and  tha  HAarth.    Wltb  • 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BFSANT. 
4-  *  It  U  Mavar  Too  I<ata  to  Hand.' 
5.  Tha  Course  ot  Trua  Love  Never  Did 

Run  Smooth;  and  Blntflahaart  and 

Doubletaee. 
•,  Vba  Autobiography  ot  a  Thief  t  Jack 

of  all  Trades;    A  Hero  and  a  Mav- 

trrt  and  Tha  Wandering  Hair. 


Lrf>ve  Ha  Little,  Love  ma  Long. 

8.  The  Double  Marrlaga. 

9.  Orifflth  Caunt 
lu.  Foul  Play. 

II.  Put  Yourself  In  His  PlaoCi 
13.  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

13.  A  Simpleton. 

14.  A  Woman-Hater. 

15.  Tha   Jilt,   and   other  Stories;    and   Oooti 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

16.  A  Perilous  Secret. 

17.  Readianai  and  Bible  Charactwra. 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  t.  each. 


r»i  Wofflngton.    I     Christie  Johnstone. 

■It  Is  Never  Too  Lata  to  Mend.' 

Vhe  Course  ol  Trua  Lova  Never  Did  Rod 

Smooth.  _       .     .     ^     . 

Vhe  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack  ot 

all  Trades  ;  and  James  Lamliert. 
liove  He  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Vhe  Double  Marriage. 
Vha  Cloister  and  tha  Hearth. 


Hard  Cash.  I     Orllllth  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play.  I  Put  Yourself  in  His  Plaea. 

A  Terrible  Temptation, 

A  Simpleton.    |     The  Wandering  Heir 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart  and  Donblefaee. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animala. 

The  Jilt,  and  <,ihcr  btories. 

A  Perilous  Secret,        I    Raadiana> 


Popular  TDITIONS,  medium  8vo.  &/.  each  :  cloth,  it.  each. 
•It  la  H«v«>  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  I     The  Cloister  and  tha  Hearth. 

Peg  WoBlngtoni  and  Christie  Johnstone. 

It  la  Mavar  Too  Late  to  Mend*  and  Tha  Cloister  and  tha  Hearth  in  One  Volume- 
medium  8vo,  cloth,  7S.  

Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontisniece.  Choicely  printed  in  Hlzevtr  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Koxb.2^.b</, 

Peg  Wofflngton.    Choicely  printed  in  Hlzevir  style.    Fcap.  8vo,  hair-Koxbur^ne,  7S.  bj. 

Vhe  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  In  FourVols.,  post8vo,nithanIntroductionbySir  WalterBb- 
tiAN  r.  and  a  Irunti'ipiere  to  each  Vol.,  us.  the  set :  and  the  II.LUSl  KATBO  LIURAHV  bOlTION, 
with  Illustrations  on  every  |iai;e.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  izs.  neb 

Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  fvo,  lealhcrottp.  tJ. 

■elections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.  With  an  Introduction  hy  Mrs.  ALEX.  Irb. 
LAN!'.     Crown  H\o,  tiu.  kraiu.  with  Portrait,  bs.  ;  CHIiAP  1.1)11  ION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  at.  6.^. 


RIddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Weird  Stories.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  :tJ.  6./. ;  post  gvo,  Illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Tha  Uninhabited  House.  |      Fairy  Water. 

The  Prinoe  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.  Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Mystery  In  Palace  Cardensj I       The  Nun'e  Curse.    |   idia  Talaa. 


Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  6d.  each. 

Our  Old  Country  Tovrns.    With  •i'i  iTlustratiuns  by  the  Author. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    Wiih  >^o  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

With  58  1  [lustrations  by  C  A.  VandbrHOOF  and  A.  RIMHBR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d. 


About  England  with  Dickens. 


Rives  (Amelle).— Barbara  Dering. 

post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  af.   

Robinson    Crusoe.     By  Daniel  Defoe.      With  37  Illustrations 

Gkorgb  CRUIKSMANK.    Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  M.  j  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  jt.  6d. 


by 


Robinson  (P.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Stranile.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  u. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -y.  M. ;  post  Bvo,  Dlustraled  boards,  ar. 
The  Wontan  in  the  Dark.   Crown  8vo.  ch)th,  y.  6rf. 

l^binson  (Phil),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Poets'  Birds.                                    |    Tha  Poets'  Beasts. 
Tha  Poata  and  Natural  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Kochefoucaiild's  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections. 

and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainth-BHUVB.    Post8vo,  cloth  limp,  as. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

CSBW  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.    Printed  In  Cold  and  Colours,  ji. 


With  Notes 


M  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  ill  St.  Martin's  Uiie,  London,  W.C. 

——  .  -. . — . .—-■■-_■      .         -  Mir-— I 

Rosengarten  (A.).— A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans' 

lateil  by  W.  COLI.UTT-SANDAKS.    With  630  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jx.  6rf. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Punianai  Riddles  andJokes.    With  numerous  Illustrations, 

More  Punlana.    I'rufuscly  lllustr.itoiL 


Runciman  (James),  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea.;  cl.,  2s,  td.  ea. 

Bklppera  &  shellbacks.  |  Grace  Balmalgn's  Bwtheart.  |  BchooU  *  Bohol»r». 

Russell  (bora).  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Bweetheart.    Crown  8vn,  doth,  3/.  id.    poet  Sto,  picture  boards,  u. 

The  Drift  of  Fate.    Crown  8vo,  cluth,  31.  &i. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  CJ.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  7t.  each  ;  cloth  Ibnp,  is.  M.  each. 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlow*. 


Round  the  Calley-Flre. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  tb«  'Ocean  Star.' 


An  Ocean  Tragedy, 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Bam. 
The  Good  Ship  *  Mohock.* 
The  Phantom  Death. 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten, 

liuns  by  (J.  MON  rUAKU. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  Od.  each. 
With  13  Illustra-        I        Is  He  the  Han?   |   The  Convict  Bhip. 
I        Heart  of  Oak.        |   The  Last  Entry. 


Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clulh  extra,  3.f.  6Y.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each, 

Willi  a  Nute  by  Oi.lvitR  Wl'.NUi:!.!.  llcjI.MiiS  and  a  Frontispiece. 
I     The  Master  of  St,  Benedict's,   I     To  HU  Own  Maatar. 
I     Ii  ~ 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Orchard  Damerel. 


In  the  Face  of  the  World. 


Fcap.  8vo,  duth  boards,  is.  (ul.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  |        Modest  Little  Sara. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds,     Crown  Svo,  cl.iih  extra,  31.  Cl. 


Saint   John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jj.  Cut. 


A    New    Edition, 


Sala  (Oeorge  A.).— Gaslight  and  Daylight.     Post  Svo,  boards,  25. 
Saunders  (John),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  bj.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illu<;tratc'cl  bo.irds,  it.  each. 
Ouy  Waterman.  |     The  Lion  In  the  Path.        |    The  Two  Dreamers. 

_  Bound^to_the  Wheel,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  cxtr.i.  31.  W. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  C./.  each  f  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  I  Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  Sebastlau. 


Joan  Merry  weather.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 
Gideon's  Rook.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6J. 


Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

lly  l^x-g  icf-lnspcctor  Cavanagh.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  bnnr.ls,  oJ. ;  cloth,  sj.  M. 

Secret  Out,  The :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Entertain- 

iinr  !•  vpeiiineifts  in  DrawinE-room  or  'While'  Magic,  liy  W.  II.  CKIIMBR.   With  300  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6,<. ^ 

Seguin  (L.  Q.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergan)  and  the  Highlands  of  Davaria.    With 

M.ip  and  j7  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  y.  M. 
Walks  Irt  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  lO  lllustiations.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6t. 


Senior  (Wm.). — By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 


Sergeant  (Adeline).— Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment.    Cr,  8vo,  3$.  6J. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

With  Illustralions,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  y,  W. 

Shakespeare  the  Boj'.     With  Sketches  of  tho  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Came';  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  I'lilk  lore  of  the  Time,    By  WILLIAM  J,  ROLFB, 
Litt.U.    With  4HIIuitraliuns.    Crown  Svo,  dolb  yilt,  3J.  dU, 


CnATTO  &  WINDU5,  ill  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


ai 


S harp  (WllHam).— Children  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  65. 
Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  In  Verse  and  Prose. 

Hdited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HBRNB  SHBFUBRD,    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  doth,  3J,  M.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.    I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor ;   Po'ithunious  Fragments  of  Marfiret  N!ctiolr,on  ;    Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Sloclidiile:  Tlie  Wanderin);  Jew;   Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;   Alaslor, 
and  other  I^oems;  KosalintI  and  Helen;  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais.  &c. 
H     II.  I.aon  and  Cythna :   Tlie  Cenci;  Julian  and  MaddalO;  SwelUoot  Uio  Tyrant!  The  Witcit  at 

Atlas  ;  Epipsychldion  ;  Hellai. 
„    III.  rcthunious  Poems ;  The  Macque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
Proie  Worki,  in  Two  Vols,  i 
Vol,     I.  The  Two  Rom.inces  of  Zastroztl  and  St.  Irrj-ne :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A  Refu- 
tation of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Lei^h  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments, 
a      II.  The  Essays ;    Letters  from  Abroad ;   Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs,  SUBLLBV. 
With  a  liiography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works, 
*,*  Also  a  few  copies  of  a  LARGE-PAPER  EDITION,  5  vols.,  clolh,  £3  tas.  64. 


Sherard  (R.  H.).— Rogues:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Sheridan  (Qeneral  P.  H.),  Personal  Memoirs  of.  With  Portraits, 

Maps,  and  Facsimiles.    Twu  Vols.,  deiny  8vo,  cloth,  24J.         

Sheridan's   (Richard    Brinsley)    Complete   Worlcs,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writini^s,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches; 
and  Joke?,    With  10  litustratiuns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  fni. 

The  Rival  I,  The  School  tor  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  half-hound,  11. 

Bharli^an';<  Comedies:  The  Rivals  and  The  School  lor  Scandal.  Hdited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BKANUBR  MAITHBWS.  With 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  igj.  6t^. 

Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)   Complete    Poetical    Works,   including  all 

those  in  '  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  Sic,  by  the  Rer.  A.  B.  CroSART, 
P.P.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  dd.  each. 

Signboards :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  Cawoen  Hon  E.N.    With  Coloured  Fronti* 
_  piece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6d. ' ' 

Sims  (Oeorge  R.),  Worksl)y. 

Post  8vo,  UlusttateU  boards,  at.  each ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 


The  RInil  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memolrit 
Mary  Jane  Married, 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Zaph  :    A  Circus  story,  Sx. 


!apl 


Dramas  of  Life.    With  (So  Illustrations. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

My  TwS   Wiveb. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

Tha  Tan  Commaodmants:  stories, 


TaJas  ol  To-day  

Crown  870,  picture  cover,  ij.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  M.  each. 
The   Datfonet  Reciter  and  Reader:   Uuing  Readings  and  Recitations  In  Prose  and  Versa 

selected  from  liii  own  Works  1)/  GliDKGB  R.  SIM.S. 
Tho  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  |        Dafonat  Dlttlaa.    (From  The  Kt/€rtt.) 

Rotfuas  and  Vagabonds.    A  New  Eilition,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6<f. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible  London.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  if. 

Datfonat  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3jr.  6<i. ;  post  8vo,  picture  b.i-irds,  aj,  ^ 


Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonijwalb,     With   Four 

Illustrations.    Pemy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4(/, ;  cloth,  6.^ 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  In  the  Dark. Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 

Slang   Dictionary  (The) :    Etymological,   Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds.  6,f.  

Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crijan  Svo,  cloth,  sj.  6rf.  each  ;  post  Bvo,  picture  boards,  as.  each. 
--■-  •    *^  —If        • -■ 


Without  Love  or  Licence. 


Beatrice  and  Banodlok. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31.  6J.  each. 
Lontf  Odds.        I     The  Master  of  Rathkally.     I     The  Outsider.  |  A  Racing  Rubber, 

The  Plunger.    Post  8vo,  picture  boirds.  cs. 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolla.    With  tjoIMusir 


130  Illustrations.    Post  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6./- 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8va,  cloth,  6s. 


Society  in  London.     Crown  Svo,  ix. ;  cloth,  is.  td. 


Society  in  Paris:    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.    ~A  Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  PAUL  VASII.l  to  a  Young  l-iench  Diplomat.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gj. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu.    Small  410,  Jap.  veL.ejr 
Spalding  (T.  A..  LL.B.).— EHzabeihan  DemonologyT  Ao  Essay 

en  the  Belief  in  the  Exiblence  of  Devils,    Crown  8va,  clolh  extra,  y. 


O  CHATTO  a  WiNDUS,  in  St  M«rtla'<  Udc,  London.  W.C.      

Speight  (T.  W.).  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
The  Mysterlea  of  Heron  Dyka<           I      Vha  lioudwatar  Trat^iyi 
By  Devious  Ways.  &c.                               I      Burgo's  Romance. 
Hoodwinked:  &  aandy«roK ■yittry.  I      Oulttanoe  In  Full.  < 

The  Oolden  Hoop>                                    I      A  Huaband  from  tiia  Mat 
Baek  to  Ufa.  

Foil  (vo,  cloth  limp,  IT,  6d,  each. 
M.  Banan  TltlOi  |       Wife  or  He  WiloT 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  id.  each. 
X  Ueeret  of  the  Sea.  )   The  Orey  Monk.    |    The  Maatar  of  TrananMi 
A  Minion  of  the  Mooni  A  Romanced  the  King's  Highway. 

Spenser  for  Children.  By  M.  H.  Towry.   With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Walter  ;,  Morgan.    Crown  410,  cloth  eztri,  y.  td. 

Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d, 
Carlton  Prlora.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Or. 

Starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.    Royal  i6mo, 

clotli  extra,  v.  6d, 

Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs.  each. 

Victorian  Poets.  |       The  Poets  of  America. 


Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TRECBNNA,  Baclielur  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Hdinb.)    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  jr.  U. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:  A  Novel.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d,  |  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  u. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Worlcs  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d,  ea. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  CRANa.  , . 

An  Inland  Voy Age.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WaO'BR  Ckanb. 


Crown  8to,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Btudles  of  Hen  and  Booka. 
The  Silverado  Squattera.    With  1-romispicce  by  T.  n.  .strong. 
The   Merry  Men.  |     Underwoodai  roema 

Memories  and   Portralta. 

Vlrglnlbua  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers,     f     Ballade.  |     PrIllOa  OttOi 

Across   the  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Hss^iys 
Weir  of  Uermlston.  (R.  L,  strvenso:^  s  Last  work.) 

Bongs  of  Travel.   Crown  8to,  buckram,  jr. 

New  Arabian  Nlghta.    Crown  8vo,  buclcran,  gilt  top,  &r. ;  post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  tr. 

The  Suicide  Clubl  and  The  Rajah\i  Diamond.  (From  NBW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.)  Wltk 
Eit'lit  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  IlKNNESSY.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  jr.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Loula  BteTenaon.  T-venty-seTeit 
Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  This  Edition  (which  is  limited  to  i.ooo  copies)  is  aold  in  Seis  only,  the  price  ol 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  Bocksellers.    The  First  Volume  was  published  Nov.,  1894. 

Stories  from    Foreign  Novelists.     With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

AI.ICK  ZiMMIiKN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  u. 

Strange  Manuscript   (A)    Found  in  a  Cooper  Cylinder.    Crown 

Bvo,  clulh  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL.,  ss. ;  pos.  Bvo.  Illustrated  boards,  jt. 

Strange  Secrets.    Told  by  Pf.rcy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doylb,  Flor- 

r.NCR  MarrvaT,  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Strutt  (Joseph). —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  1  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recre.itions,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Sic,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  WiLLIAU  HONB.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown 
gyp,  cloth  extra,  it.  (xi. 

Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels."    Crown  Sro,  doth,  jx,  6A 
Onlllver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Post  Bvo,  half-bound,  ar. 
Jonathan  BwlftI  A  Study.    Uy  J,  CHijKTON  Collins,    Crown  gyo,  cloth  estn,  Ilk 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  ill  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C. 


»» 


Swinburne  (Algernon  C),  Works  by. 


■alaotlona  from  the  Poetical  works  of 

A.  C<  Swinburne,    l-cap.  8vo  6^. 
Atalanta  In  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6x. 
Chaatelard  i  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  js. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    FissT  Series.   Crowa 

8vo,  or  fcap.  8vo,  ^r. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Sbribs.  Crows 

8vo,  9r, 
Poems  a  Ballads.  Third  Shriss.  Cr.  Sto,  jt. 
■onSs  before  Sunrise.   Crown  8to,  lor.  6A 
Botnwell  t  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  12s,  id. 
Bongs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  8vo,  6r. 
George  Chapman.    (See  Vol.  II.  of  C.  CHAP- 

M AN^S  Works.)    Crown  Svo,  31. 6rf. 
Bsiays  and  Studies.   Crown  8vo,  nx. 
Breontheust  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8ro,  fir. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.   Cr.  Bvo,  tt. 


A  Study  of  Bhakespsara.  Crown  tro,  tt. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown  (to,  te. 

Studius  in  Song.    Crown  8vo,  js. 

Mary  Stuart  t  A  Tragedy.    CrowntTe.tr. 

Tristram  o'  Itypnesse.    Crown  8to,  91. 

A  Centur>  otHoundels.    Small  410,  Sr. 

A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Crown  8vo,  7/. 

Marino  Fallero  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8to,  t$, 

A  Study  Of  Victor  Hugo.    Crowa  Ire,  «>. 

Hisoallanles.    Crown  Svo,  tax. 

Loorlne  1  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  St. 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jobsob.    Crown  tva,  ft. 

The  Sisters :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  tro,  Sr. 

Astrophei,  Sic.    Crown  Svo,  ji. 

Studies  In  Prose  and  Poetry.   Cr.  !«•,  t>. 

Tha  Tala  of  BalOB.    Crown  tvo,  jt. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Scirch  of  a  Wife.    With  KOWLANUSON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  tlie 
Author  by  J.  C.  Hon'BN.    Crown  Svo,  dolh  extra,  ;r.  6d. 

Talne's  History  of  English  Literature.    Translated  by  Henry  Van 

Laun.    Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svj,  cloth  boerds,  3or.— POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  lugs  crowa 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  15J. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

Modern  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  

Taylor    (Tom).  —  Historical    Dramas.       Containing    'Clancarty,' 

•Jeanne  D.irc,' • 'Twixt  Ase  and  Crown,"The  Fool's  Kevenge,   ■  Arkwright'i  Wife,'  'Anna  Boleya. 
'Plot  and  Passion.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  ;r.  61/. 

*t*  The  Plays  may  alio  be  had  separately,  at  ir.  each. 


Tennyson  (Lord) :  A  Biographical  Sketch. 

8vo,  portrait  cover,  u. ;  cloth,  if.  6d. 


By  H.  J.  Jennings.    Post 


Thackerayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

lluiulreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  Makhprach  THACKHRAY.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  jt.  6d. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial   History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  Kkausse. 

With  340  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  u. 

Thiers  (Adolphe).  —  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of 

France  under  Napoleon.    Translated  by  D.  FOKIIES  CAMPBELL  and  JUtlN  STEBUING.    With  36  Steel 
Plates.    laVoh.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  rar.  each. 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

The  Violin-Player.  


Cr.  Svo,  cl. ,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  Svo,  25,  ea. 
I    Proud  Malsls. 


Cressida.    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  at. 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  indolence.      With   Intro* 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  lllustratiuns.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  at. 


Thornbury  (Walter),  Boolcs  by. 

The  Ufe  and  Correspondanoe  of  J.  M.  1 


W.  Turner.   With  Eight  lUuttradosi  Is  Celoun  and 
Two  Woodcuts.    NeWand  Revised  Edition,    Crnwn  Svo.  cloth,  jr.  id. 


Old  Stories  Re-told. 


Post  tvo  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

)    Tales  tor  tha  Marinas. 


TImb«  (John),  Works  by.    Crown  Svn.  cloth  extra,  ys.  6i.  each. 

The  History  o(  Clubs  and  Club  Life  In  London;   Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  Coffee-housat, 

Hostelries,  ami  Taverns.     With  ta  Illustrations. 
■nglish  Eoaentrlos  and  Eooentrloltiesi  Stories  of  DetusioDS,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 

Ec  ^ " 


Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    With  48  Illustrations. 


Transvaal  (The).    By  John  de  Villibrs.    With  Map.    Crown  Svo,  is, 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  td.  each  ;  post  Svo,  Illustrated  hoards,  as.  tack. 
Tha   Way  Wa  Uw  Mow.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's  FamUjr* 

Praa  rrohmanB,  |    The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  tvo,  Ulustfated  bcirds.  as.  each. 
Kept  In  tha  Dark.  I    The  Amerlosn  Banator. 

The  golden  Lion  of  Oranper*. |    John  Caldlgate.  |     Marloa  Pay, 


Trollope  (France*  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Sva,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  lUus' 

W»  Ships  V;an  th«  Sa».  |    naOei'i  rrograu. 


^'d  botrdi,  ir.  eiek. 

I   Ann*  ro^BMSi 


^ 
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Troirope  (T.  A.)*— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  is. 
Trowbridge  (J.  T.).— Famell's  Folly.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  zs. 
Twain's  (Mark)  Books. 

Crown  Rtq,  cloth  extra,  31.  id.  each. 
The  Cholea  Worha  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.    WItk 

Life.  Portrait,  and  nuiiicruus  1  llustrationt. 
Roughlntf  It ;  and  The  Innooenta  at  Homa.    With  «» Iliuiitratloni  by  F.  A.  Frasbr. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81  Illustratloni  by  Hal  ilURSr  and  others. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  36  Illustr.itions  by  Dan*   Bkaku. 
Tom  Sawyer.  Detective,  ^c.      Wiih  I'hoto^r.lvure  Portrait. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.       With  Portrait  and  Si<  Iinustraiions  liy  LOUIS  LORB, 
Mark  Twaln'e  Ubrary  of  Humour,    with  197  lilnsttations  by  c.  w.  Khmblb. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d,  each ;  post  Svo,  picture  boardi,  v.  each, 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  tllnsiration*. 
The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or.  The  New  Pil^m  ■  Proi;rec«.    With  334  Illustrations.    (The  Two  SbiW 

lin^ Edition  is  oniitli'il  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 
The  Glided  Atfe.    By  Mark  Twai.n  and  C.  1).  Waknhk.    With  313  lUustrationi. 
The  Adventures  or  Tom  Sawyer.    Within  lllnstniilona. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,     \^'ith  190  lllustrationi. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.     With  100  lllustrationt. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations  by  U.  W,  Kf.MBI.i.  ■ ) 

A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthiu.    With  aao  lUi'sttations  by  DAN  Bbard,  >  • 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
The  «l,O0O,0OO  Bank-Mote. ,^  , 

Hark  Twain's  Sketches.    Post  8<o,  Illustrated  boards,  u. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Are.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  MOND, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 
Mora  Tramps  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  eilt  top,  6s.  [AW. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  y,  6J, ;  post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  as. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cluth  extra,  3^.  M.  each  (  pott  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  or.  each  ' 

Lady  Bell.  1  Burled  Diamonds.  |  Tha  Blackball  Ohostit 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
What  Bha  Cams  Throngh.  I    Tha  Huguenot  Family. 

CItoyenne  Jacqueline.  _    -  .      I     Moblesse  Oblige. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  I     Beauty  and  tna  Beast* 

Saint  Mungo's  City.  I    Disappeared. 


"■  I 


The  Maedonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  id. 
The  WltCh-Wlfa.    down  Svo.  cloth,  31.  6d. 


IShertff, 


Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

A  Crown  of  Straw.    Crown  Svo,  cluth,  fir. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  id.  each ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards.  M.  each.  ■,  . 

The  Quean  Against  Owen.  |        The  Prince  of  Balklstan. 

'  Cod  Save  the  Queen  I  *  a  Talc  of  '37.    Crown  Svo,  decorated  cover,  ix ;  cloth,  as. 

Vashtl  and  Esther.    By  'Belle'  of  The  World.    Cr.  8v^,  cloth,  3J.  6rf, 
Vlzetelly  (Ernest  A.).— The  Scorpion:  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With 

a  rroatibplece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  id. 

Walford  (Edward,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

Walford's  Connty  Families  of  tha  United  Kingdom  (1898). 

Ilirth,  Marriage,  Lducation,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  o<  Tiuuiiics,  their  Heirs,  Onii.cs, 
&c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  (filt,  50J. 

Walford's  Shilling  Peerage  (ISBt).   Contalntne  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.    yjxuo.  cloth,  ij. 

Walford's    Shllllng|   Baronetage   (1898).     Cnntalnlner  a  List  o(  the  BaroneU  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Diocra|iliical  Notices,  Addresses,  ic.    33ino,  cloth,  is, 

Walford's   Shilling    Knightage   (1898).     Containing  a  List  of  the  Knl£ht9  of  the  United 

Kinf^tjin,  Diouraphical  Notices,  Addresses,  Sic    same,  eloth,  it. 
Wallot-d's  Shilling  House  of  Commons  (1898).    Containing  a  Utt  of  all  the  Memben  of  the 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Club ;,  &c.    3snio,  cloth,  \s. 

Walfosd's  Complete  Peerage,  Baronetage,  KntghtagQ,  and  Honis  of  Commons 
(18B8).    Roy^l  3jnio,  clot!),  cut  ctlg^s,  y.  [/«  ihc  ^rest, 


Containing  the  Descent, 
s,  Addresses,  Clubs, 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS.  iti  St.  Martin'*  Ufle,  Londofl,  W.C. 


ts 


Waller  (S.  E.).— Sebastiani's  Secret.     With  Nine  full-page  lllus. 

Iratiunt  by  the  Aut'  ir.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  63, 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler ;    or.  The  Contemplative 

Mail's  Kccrcatldii,  by  IZAAK  WAM'oNi  ntnl  Instructions  How  to  An^le,  for  a  Trout  or  Grayllnir  In  a 
clear  Stream,  l>y  CIIAItLlS  Coi  ION.  With  Memoir*  and  Notes  by  Sit  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  «l 
lUufttrations.    Crown  bvo,  cloth  antique,  ys,  bd, 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.ROSSKTri.    With  I'ortrait.    Crown  8va,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6j. 


Ward  (Herbert),  Books  by. 


Five  Yeara  with  the  Congo  Cannlbali, 

My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.    With  Map, 


With  9>  muitratlons.    Royal  tro,  cloth,  141. 
'  '  "         Pom  8to,  u.  i  cloth,  u.  6d. 


Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey. 

cloth  extra,  6t. 


Crown  8vo, 


Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

.mil  Sc;i1s.    I'lintt^il  on  paper  »  in.  by  14  in.    or. 
Warrant  to  Execute  mary  Queen  ol  Boot*.    A  Facilmile,  Including  Queco  EUabetli'i  Siena- 
ture  and  the  Great  SeaL    ar. 

Washington's  (George)  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MON1.IIRB  D.  CONWAV.    Fcap.  »vo,  Japanese  vellum,  u.  6A 

Wassermann    (Lillias)    and  Aaron  Watson.— The   Marquis  of 

Carabae.    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  it. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  K.  W.  CORV.    With  Ten  Illustralions.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  ts.  id. 


Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Truat-Money,    Post  8vo,  iUustmtccl  boards, : 


. ,.    -    ..-.-. — --. ,  sr.  i  elotb,  u.  &/, 

Bona  of  Belial,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  r^s.  &/, 

With  the  Red  Eatflei  A  Roinance  of  the  Tyrol.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  &r, 

Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:  A  Ro- 
mance of  MaorUatid.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3;.  6J. 

White  (Gilbert) — The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     Post  Svo, 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  qs. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Bclenoe  In  Short  Chaptere.    Ciown8vo,  doth  extra,  rr.  6J. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustraiinns.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  a>.  OA 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Cr. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  Maklntf.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  91. 

A  VIndloatlon  of  Phrenology.    With  Portrait  and  43  Illusts.    Demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  I3.r.  «dL 

WiTliamson  (Mrs.  F.li.) — A  Child  wTdow.    Post  Svo.  bds.,  2s. 
Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by.  " 

An  Easy-going  Felloir.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
1  Past.    "         " 


His  Dead  : 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  a'^o  Hh'^Mtlons.    Crown  Svo.  cUh  Mtni,  7/.  <<fc 

liSaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book.    Post  Svo,  doth  Ump,  u.  61^. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    With  Illnstratinns.    Crown  8vn,  cloth  extra,  6>  . 

Studies  In  Life  and  Sense.    With  numorous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  81. 

Common  Acoldents:  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  lllir<;trations.    Crown  Svo,  u. ;  cloth,  u.M. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.    With  35  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  id. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories  by.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 

zr.  each :  cloth  Ump,  :/.  id.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.  |    Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.    Lidrary  Editio.v,  set  In  new  type  and  hand. 

soniply  1>nunil.    Crown  Svo,  cjotli.  sr.  6,/. 
A  Soldier's  Children.    With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G,  THOMSON  and  E.  STUART  HARDY.    Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  31,  id. 

Wissmaan    (Hermann   von).  —  My   Second   Journey  throuzh 

_ E q u ator lal_A frlca.    With  93  lUustratloni.    Demy  Bvo,  ctoth.  lit. 

Wood  (H.  F.j,  Detective  Stories  by.    Post  Svo,  boards,  21.  bach. 

>h«  PMunger  (roin  ■«otl«n4  YtuHL,   |       Th«  Ingmtmyis  9t  tk«  ■■«  Gala. 
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Wood  (Lady). — Sablna;  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  «. 


Woolley  (Cella  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;;  or,  Love  and  The- 
ology^   Posi  S»o^  Illustrated  boanli,  as.  i  elolli,  7j.  M, 

Wrljjhl  (Thomas),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.  eaclH 

Th«  CarloAtura  Hiatofy  of  the  Gaortfat.    With  40a  Caricitures,  Squihs,  &c. 
History  Pf  Carleatura  and  ot  tha  Orotaaqua  la  Art.  Lltaratura.  ■oalptaM.  an# 
PAlatlnM.    Illu«rateU  by  F.  W.  FAlKlini.r,  F.S.  A. 


Wyttmaii  (Margaret) .—My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

y.  Bbrward  PARTRIDOn.     Po«t  g»o.  clilth  limp,  ss. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

_  iMn*  »t  L««t. I       The  Forlorn  Hop*. f       Ofcataway. 

Zansrwill  (I.).  —  Ghetto  Tragedies. 

A.  S.  EOVD.    Fcap.  tTO.  cloth,  tf.  net. 


With  Three  Illustrations  by 


*Z.  Z.'  (Louis  ZangwIII).— A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.    Cr. 

^  8to,  cloth,  jf.  M, 


Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6d,  each. 

Hta  Eacallaney  Eu<ana  Roufon).    with  an  Introduction  by  Ernist  A.  VizmTKLLY 

The  Dram-Bhop  iL'Aaaommolrl.    Edited  by  E.  A.  Vizhtbllv, 

Tha  Fat  and  tha  Thin.    Translated  by  Eknrst  A.  VlZITBLLV. 

Money.    Tramlaied  by  Ernp.st  A.  Vizhteli.v. 

Tha  Downfall.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizp.rKI.I.V. 

The  Draam.    Transla.eit  by  hLiZA  CHASE.     With  Eirht  Illustrations  by  jBANNIOTi 

Doctor  Pascal.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizhtbllv.    WU"  ~    ■    "    " 

Lourdea.    Translated  by  Ernrst  A.  Vizhtrlly. 

Rome.    Transl.ited  by  ERNRST  A.  VIZRTPLLY. 

Parle.    Tran>UieJ  by  ERNRST  A.  VlZHTRLLV. tfn  frt/armt,'*n. 


kUtk  roftftU  af  tba  Auttaoc 


SOME    BOOKS   CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

*«*  For  fuller  eataloguin^,  ste  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-2(1. 

The  Mayfair  Library.    Posi  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  M.  per  Volume. 


A  tntmtj  Ronnd  Uv  Room,  ny  X.  DB  M  aiSTU. 

Translated  by  Sir  ilBNKV  ArrvvsLL. 
Qalpa  and  QnlddlUei.    By  W.  n.  Ada»s. 
The  A|on/  Oolomn  of  'Tha  Tliuai.' 
If lUncholy  AnatomlMd  :  Aliridipnent  (  rSURTON. 
ro«tleal  IngeoultlM.    By  W.  T.  DOB^  ON, 
TIM  Oapboird  Papers.    By  Fim-Bbc. 
W.  8,  Ollbert's  Playi.    Three  Scrlu. 
I«ii(i  of  Irish  Wit  and  Homonr. 
Animals  and  their  Maateri.    By  Sir  A  RlUfl. 
Social  Preuure.    By  Sir  A.  Hrlps. 
CarloaltlM  of  Criticism.    By  II.  }.  TF  NNINCS. 
The  Autocrat  of  tha  Braakfaat.Tablt .  By  Olivir 

Wendell  Holmes. 
Pencil  and  Palttta.    By  R.  KEMPT 
Uttla  Eisajri:  from  Lamb's  I.etti.RS. 
fcranaic  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Larwoop. 


Thsstrlcal  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  larwoob. 
Witch  Stories.    By  H.  LvtiN  Uinton. 
Onrs.lve*.    By  E.  LYNN  Linton. 
Pastimas  and  PlaTeri.    By  R.  Maccrbgor. 
New  Paul  and  Tlrfinla.    By  W.  II.  MallocX. 
The  Haw  Rapvblis.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Pack  on  Pegasna    By  H.  C.  Fennhlu 
Pegasus  KS'Saddled.    By  H.  C.  Pbnnell. 
Hnses  of  Hayfalr.    Edited  by  II.  C.  Pennrlu 
Thorean :  His  l.lfe  and  Aims.     By  H.  A.  FaCB. 
Panlana.    By  Hon.  HUGH  Rowlby. 
Mere  Pnnlana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  ROWLIV, 
The  Philosophr  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  ana  Sea.    By  williau  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Natoraliit's  Reta-Baak.    By  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson. 


The  Qolden  Li'jrary.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  per  Volame. 


Dlrartlonsof  tha  Scho  Club.  BA^  ard  Taylor. 
Bones  'or  Sailors.    By  W.  C.  Beniett. 
Liver  of  the  Nsrromincera    By  vy.  GODWIN. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pops. 
Icenes  of  Country  Life.    By  En.fARn  JBSSB. 
Tala  for  a  Chimney  Comer.    By  LBic.H  HUNT. 


The    Antocrat   of   tha  Braakfart   Table. 

OMVRK  wrndri-L  Holmes. 
La  Mort  d'Arthur :   eielcctlont  from  MallORY, 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 
Matlms  and  Saflaotlona  of  Kachafoacaald. 


By 


Handy  Novels.  Pcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  each. 
Tha  Old  Maid  s  Sweetheart.  Bv  A.  St.  Aubyn.  i  A  Lost  Boal.  By  W.  L.  Aldrn. 
Modest  Little  Sara.    By  Alan  st.  Auhvn.  Dr.  Palliaer's  Patient.    By  GRANT  ALI.BN. 

■even  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    M   E.  COLKRIDCB.  Honte  Carlo  Btorlts.    By  Joan  Barrett. 

Taken  from  the  Enemy.    By  11.  Nbwbolt. 'Black  Spirita  and  White.    By  R.  A.  Craw. 


My     Library.      Pr  nted  on  laid  paper,  post  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  as.  6rf.  each. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  VUllamShakipaara.   i    Christie  Johnstone.    By  Ciiarlrs  Reads. 

By  W.  S.  I.anpor.  PesWoOngtan.    By  Charles  Kkadr. 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  da  Qrierln. '    The  Dramatic  Esaays  of  Charles  Lamb. 

The  Pocket  Lib  rary.    Post  8vo,  primed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  is.  each. 


The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  CH  AKLBS  Lamb. 
Kobtnson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  Cri>ikshank. 
Whlma  and  Odditlei.    By  Tiomas  H(/oo. 
Tha  Barber's  Chair.    By  Do  jclas  Jerrolo, 
•aatrooomy.    By  Brillat  Savarin. 
Tha  Bplcnrean,  &c.    By  TSrOM as  moorb. 
Ugk  ■■at'f  Sasayi.   Editid  by  E.  Ollibr. 


White's  Natural  History  of  Selboma. 
Oulllvera Travels,  &c    By  Dean  Swift. 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinslry  Shrridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Olergy.    By  Jacob  LarWOOD, 
Thomson's  Seasons.     Illustrated. 
Antocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and  The  Profssaar 
at  tha  BraakfastTabla.    By  O.  W.  Uolmb*. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  iii  St.  Martin'*  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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THE   PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

LliRARr  Editions  or  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  clolb  eilra,  31.  6d.  each. 


I, 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

ALittlnUrHt  |  Hosa't Oholc*    By  Womaa'iWlt 

By  P.  M.  ALLEN. 
SrtMi  a*  Oru*. 

By  QRANT  ALLEN. 


Th*  Oraat  Tabo*. 
Damartiq'i  Oan(ht«r. 
DaclMu  of  PowyilaDd. 
Blood  RoyaL 
Ivan   Omat't    Haitu- 

piece. 
The  BoallTwac. 
At  Mukct  Vain*. 
Und«r  Bcalad  Orders 


PUIUtla. 

Strang*  BtorUs. 

Babylon. 

For  llalmt*'!  Baks, 

In  all  Bhadti. 

Th*  B*ckonlng  Haa4. 

Tb*  DaTll'i  Dl*. 

Thli  Mortal  OoU. 

Vh*  T*nti  of  8h*in. 

By  MARY  ANDERSON. 
Otil*Uo'l  OccuDatlon. 

By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  th*  rhaalclan.   |  ConaUbl*  of  8t.  Hlcholai. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 
In  a  8t*ain«r  Chair.        |  A  Woman  Int*iTen*ii 
From  Whei*  Bourn*.      |  R*Tcng«  I 

By  PRANK  BARRETT. 
Th*  Woman  of  th*  Iron  Bractlete. 
Th*  Bardlnc  Scandal.      I     A  Mlulog  WltntiSi 

By  'BELLE.' 
Taihtl  and  Either. 
By  Sir  W.  BBSANT  and  J.  RICE. 
By  Cdla'i  Arbour 


ay 

Btady-MonoyUorUbor. 
My  Llttl*  Olrl. 
With  Harp  and  OTowa. 
Thli  Bon  of  Vnlcaa. 
Th*  Ooldan  Bottarf  y. 
Th*  Monk*  of  Thalema. 


Chaplain  of  th*  Fle*t. 
Tha  Seamy  Bide. 
The  Oaia  of  Mr.  Lncraft. 
In  Trafalnr*  Bay. 
Th*  Tan  Taari'  Tenant, 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

SorU 


All  Sort*  and    Condi 

tlon*  of  Men. 
The  Captain*'  Boom. 
AU  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Foritar. 
Oncle  Jack. 
Th*  World  W*at  T*ry 

W*ll  Then. 
Ohlldr*n  of  aib*oii. 
Herr  Panlo*. 
For  Faith  and  Fre«deB. 
ToOaU  Her  Mine. 
Th*  &*vclt  of  Man. 

By  PAUL  BOURQET. 
A  UriBg  Lla. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Th*  BaU  of  St.  Paul's. 
Th*  Holy  HoM. 
Armoral  of  Lyonen*. 
B.Katheria*'*  by  Tower 
V*rb*na  Cam*Uia  Bt*- 

phanotls. 
Th*  Ivory  Oat*. 
Th*  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  th*  Ortamaot 

Avarice. 
The  Matter  Oraftimaa. 
The  City  of  BefOg*. 


The  New  AlMlard. 
Matt.  I   Rai'hel  Den*. 
Matter  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  ol  LInne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Lady  Xllpatrlck. 
&  HY.  MURRAY. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Ood  and  th*  Man. 
Uartyrdom  orHad*UB* 
Lov*  M*  for  Ev*r. 
Annan  Wat*r. 
Foxilov*  Manor. 
ROB.  BUCHANAN 
Tb*  Charlatan  _ 

By  J.  MITCHELL  CHAPPLB. 
Th*  IQnor  Chord. 

By  HALL  CAINB. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Orlm*.  I  Th*  Deenutcr, 
A  Bon  of  Hagar. 

By  ANNE  COATES. 
Bi*'(  Diary.  _ 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
Th*  Bed  Bnlten.  I  Th*  Borden  of  IiabiL 

By  WILKIB  COLLINS 


Amadal*.  |  Aft*rDark. 
HttNam*.   lAntonlna 
BaiU.    I  Hid*  and  Seek. 
Th*  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Heart*. 
My  MliceUaniei. 
Th*  Woman  In  Whit*. 
Th*  Moonston*. 
Man  and  WIf*. 
row  Miss  Finch. 
insicrltrs.t 
Th*  Hew  MMdalsa. 
f h*  FroscB  Dm*. 


TheTwoDeitlttie*. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leavea. 
Jazeb*!'*  Daughter. 
Tha  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Sdanc*. 
■  I  Say  No.- 
UtUe  Novell. 
Th*  Evil  0*nlM. 
Th*  Legacy  of  Oaia. 
ARogu*'*Uf*. 
Blind  hoye. 


By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Tranimlgratlon.  1  From  Midnight  to  Mid. 

Blackimith  A  Scholar.         night. 

Th*  VlUag*  Comedy.       |  Tou  Play  m*  Fall*. 

By  B.  H.  COOPER. 

flaoSory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL  COTES. 

Two  Olrls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

His  Taniihed  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRBLLIN. 

Bomaacei  01  the  01 J  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

Tha  Adventnrei  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 

Talei  of  Our  Oowt. 


M. 


CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  HlldSt 

Married  or  Single  1 

Two  Maiteri. 

In  theKlngdom  of  Kerry 

lotcrlerrnce. 

A  Third  Ptnon, 


By  B. 

Diana  Barrlngtoa. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likenns. 
Pretty  Mln  NeviUs. 
A  Bird  of  Faiiage. 
•To  Let.'    J  Mr.  Jerrii. 
Village  Talei  A  Jungle 
Tragedies. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLBS. 

Heart!  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangaliit ;  or,  Port  8alT*tion. 

By  H.  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON. 

Mr.  Sadler* Daughter*. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

Tb*  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DB  MILLB. 

A  Oaitle  in  Bpain. 

By.  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tear*.  |  Circe's  Lover*. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
Tracked  to  Doom.  |  The  Hyitery  of  Jamaica 

Man  from  Mancheiter.  I     Terrace. 
The  Obroniclei  of  Michael  Dtnevltch. 

By  RICHARD  DOWLINQ. 
Old  Corcoran'!  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
The  Firm  of  Oirdieetone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 
A  Dauchter  of  Today.  I  Vernon*  Annt. 
By  a.  MANVILLE   FENN. 
Tha  New  MIttreu.  I  The  Tlcer  Lily. 

Witneu  to  th*  Deed.      I  The  Whit*  Virgin. 
By  PERCY  FITZQERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  B.  PRANCILLON. 
Ona  by  On*.  I  Ropee  of  Band. 

A  Dog  and  hii  Siiadow.     Jack  Doyle's  Daughter, 
A  R*al  Qn**n.  I 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLB  FKERE. 

Paadurang  Hart.  

BY  EDWARD  QARRETT. 
Th*  Oap*l  Oirls. 

By  PAUL  QAULOT. 
Th*  B*d  BhirU. 

By  CHARLES  QIBBON. 
Bobin  Gray.  I  Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a  Dream.  I  The  Golden  Shaft, 

By  B.  QLANVILLB. 
The  Lost  Halrau.  1  The  Golden  Rook. 

A  Fair  ColonUt,  I  Talc*  from  th*  Veldt 

The  Foulcker.  I 

By  B.  J.  GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  H*rb«rt  Wayo*. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARINQ  QOULO. 
R*d  Spider.  I  Ev*. 

By  CECIL  QRIPFITH. 

0or(9t^a  llarasion. 


aS 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St. 


Thb  Piccadillv(i/6)  Novels— foii/iiiKfi/. 

By  SYDNI-Y  QRUNDY. 
Tha  Daji  of  hli  Vanltr. 

By  OWEN  MALL. 
Tbe  Track  of  •  Storm.    |  Jetaam. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Undtr  tb*  Oresnwood  Tr«*. 

By  BRUT  HARTE. 

A    Prot<'g««    el    Jkck 

Ha.nlln  •. 
OUrenca. 
Marker  I  Luck. 
Devil «  Ford,     [calafor.' 
Tha  Cruiadi  of  tha  '  Ex- 
Three  P»rtner». 


AWairoftha 
A  Ward  o(  tha  Ooldan 
Oata,  IBprlngi. 

A  Bappho  of  Oraen 
Col.  Btarbottle  ■  Client. 
Biuy.  I  8all7  Oowi. 
BeU'Blngar  of  Angal'a. 


By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Oarth. 

ElUca  qnantla. 

Behaitian  Btroma. 

Dait. 

Fortuna'i  Fool. 

By  Sir  A 
Ivan  da  Blroa. 
By 
Agatha  Page. 

By  a 
K^job  tha  Juggler. 
Dorotby'i  Double. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 
Tke  Oonnnon  Anc««tor, 

By  Mrs.  HUNQERPORD. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Folndoxter'i  Dl» 

appearand. 
The    Spectra    o(    the 

Camera. 
HE  LI'S. 


HENDERSON. 

A.  HENTY. 

I  Tha  Quean'i  Ouy, 


Nora  Oralna. 
An  Anxloui  Momant. 
April  1 ;.  tdy. 
Patar'a  Wife. 


Lady  Verner'a  Flight. 
Tha  Red  Houia  Myitery 
Tha  Three  Oracea. 
ProfeMor'B  Ezperlmeat 
A  Point  of  Oooicl;' Ilea. 

By  Mr».  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  teadan  Caiket.  I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Prrion.  Mra.  Juliet 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HVNE. 
Honour  of  Thlayai. 

By  R.  ASHE  KINQ. 
A  Drawn  Sana. 

By  EDMOND  LBPELLBTIER. 

Madame  Bani  O^na. 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 
Rhoda  Xoberti. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Qldeon  Flevce. 

By  B.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball 
Under  which  LordT 
'  My  Love  1  ■     |   lona, 
Paaton  Oaraw. 
Bowing  the  Wind. 


The  Atonement  of  team 

Dundai. 
The  World  WeU  Lcit. 
The  Oni  Too  Many. 
Dulcle  Everton. 


By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 
Llnley  Bochford. 
Dear  Lady  Dlidata. 
Camlola 

Waterdale  Ralghbonri, 
BIy  Enemy'B  Daughter. 
Uui  Hltaothrope. 


Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Seaion. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Dlamoudf. 

The  Riddle  King. 

T'  a  Three  Oligracet. 


By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY 

A  London  Legend.         I  The  Royal  Ohrlatopher. 

By  OEORQE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Enow.         |  Fhantaates. 
By  L.  T.  MEADB. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.     I  The     Voice     of     the 
lo  an  IruQ  Grip.  I      Charmer. 

Uy  L.  T.  MEADE  and  CLIFI'ORD 
HALIFAX,  M.D. 
Dr.  Rumiay'a  Patient. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
Tbli  Stage  of  Foolg.       |  Cynthta. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 
Tha  Onn  Runner.  I  The  Klng'i  Aisagal. 

The    Luck    of   Qerard    Renihaw        Fannlng'i 
Rldgalay.  Queit. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Harlan  and  Robin  Hood. 
BaiUa  the  Jertar,  |  Young  LocblnrMr, 


Martin's  Lane,  Londrtn,  W.C. 

By  I).  CHRIS  fin  MURRAV. 


A  Life  •  Atonement. 
Joieph  •  Coat, 
Coale  of  Fire. 
Old  Blazer  a  Hero. 
Val  Strange.  I  Uaarti. 
A  Model  Father. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
Firit  Perion  Singular. 


Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  tha  World. 

BobMariln's  Little  OlrL 

Time  •  Revengea. 

A  Waited  Orlma. 

In  DIreit  Peril. 

Mount  Despair. 

A  Capful  o'^Nall*.        ./ 

Talea  and  Poama. 


By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

Tha  Blinopi'  Bible.         I  Paul  Jonat  ■  Allai. 
One  Traveller  Returni.  | 

By  HUMB  NISBET. 

■BalllTpl' 

By  W.  E.  NORRir. 

Saint  Ann  *  |  Billy  Bellew. 

By  O.  OHNET. 

A  Weird  Oi. I 

By  Mp».  Ol.lPHANT. 

Tha  Sorcaraai.  ; 

By  OUIDA 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Btrathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flag!. 

Idalla.  (Oaga. 

Cecil      Oastlamainai 

Trlcotrlo.     |   Puck. 

Folle  Farina. 

A  Dog  of  Flandan. 

Paicarel.     |   BIgna. 

Princeat  Napraxlna. 

Ariadne. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Oentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN 


Twc      LIttIa     Wood** 

In  a  Winter  City.  Bhoei 

Friendthlp. 

Hothi.      I  SoOae. 

PlplaUaUo. 

A  vlllaga  Commn.''a. 

Blmbt.       I   Wanda. 

Freecoai.  j    Othmar. 

In  Maramma. 

Byrlin.       |  Onlldaroy. 

Banta  Barbara. 

Two  OSendert. 


I.oat  Sir  Maiilngberd. 
Leii  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
A  Oonftdentlal  Agent 
A  Orape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The   Myitery   of  Mir- 
By  Proxv.         [bridge. 
The  Oanon'i  Ward. 
Walter  a  Word. 


High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
Qlowworm  Tales. 
Tha  Talk  of  tha  Towa. 
Holiday  Taaka. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Tha  Burnt  Million. 
Tha  Word  and  tha  WUL 
Bunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 


By  WILL  PAYNE. 

Jerry  tha  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPIJRI.L  PRAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mi  a.  Tregaiklsi. 
CUrlsttna  Chard.  | 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valenttna.  |  Forelgnera.  I  Mra.  Lancaster^  Rival. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Mlas  Maxwell's  ASectiona. 

By  CHARLES  READB. 

Fez    Woflliigton ;    and  'Love   Me   Little,  Lot* 

Chrlatle  Johnstons.  —   - 

Hard  Cash. 
Cloiater  dt  tha  Hearth. 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
The    Conraa    of    Trus 

Love  Never  Did  Run 

Smooth  ;    and  Single- 
heart  aiidDoublefacs. 
Autobiography     of     a 

Tlilef;     Jack    of    all 

Trades ;    A  Hero  and 

a  Martyr ;    and  Tha 

Wandering  Heir, 
Qrimth  3aunt, 


Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 
Put    Yourself  lo    His 

PUce. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woin.in  Hater. 
The  Jilt,  >t:  othcrStorics ; 
&  Qood  Storiea  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Re.Tdlana;     and    Blbl* 

Characters. 


By  Mrs,  J.  H.  RIODELL. 

Weird  Stories. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

3y  P.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    |  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  DORA  RUSSELL. 

A  Country  Bwaetbeort.  |  The  DrUt  of  Fat*. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  iii  St.  Martin'*  Lane.  London.  W.C. 


lAED. 


Thb  Piccadiixv  (vfi)  Novri.R— fo«<iMM«.<, 
«y  W.  CLARK   WIJSSHLJ.. 
4  tb«  -         - 


My  Shipmate  I  oulit. 
Along  oiiWIrie  Wld>  8ik. 
The  Plmntnm  Denth. 
Il  He  the  Man  7 
Oood  Ship    Mohock.' 
The  Convir-t  Hhlp. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tele  of  the  Teii 
The  Laat  Entry, 

ST.  JOHN. 


Rannt  t6e  Sailer  Plre. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  th*  Fokili  Head. 
A  Vojrace  to  the  Cap*. 
Book  for  the  Bammock. 
Myiteryof  'Ocean  Iter' 
The  Romanc*  of  Jenny 

Rarlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tt^ndy. 

By  flAYLE 
A  Lerantlne  Family. 

Uy  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 
any  Waterman.  J  The  Two  Oreameri. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.     |  Thu  Lion  In  the  Path. 

Hy   KATHARINI2   SAUNOIiRS. 
Mari;aret  and  Elizabeth  I  Hrart  Salvage, 
Oldeona  Rorlt.  Bcbaetlan. 

The  HUh  Mi  lie.  I 

Uy  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 
rr.  Bndfcott  I  Experiment. 

Uy  hawli:y  smart. 

Wlthont  Lotre  or  Licence.  I  The  Outsider. 

Tho  Maiter  of  Ratbkelly,     Beatrice  ft  Benedick. 

Lonf  fHiM.  I  A  Racing  Rubber. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
A  Beerat  of  (ho  Sea.       I  TheMaeterof  Treneno*. 
Tho  Orey  Monk.  |  A  Minion  or  the  Moon. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


By  FRANCES  E.  TROI.LOPE. 

Like   Sbipe   upon   the  {    tnne  Fiirnnii. 
Sea.  I  Mabel  ■  Piutrreis. 

By  IVAN  TURUENIUFI",  &c. 

Storlei  from  Fo.eign  Novellete. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


In  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Damer»I. 
The  Tremlelt  Diamondi. 


A  rallow  of  Trinity. 
The  Jiulor  Dean. 
Matter  of  Bt.Benedlct'i, 
To  Ui  Own  Muter. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD. 
Dorli  and  I. 

By  RICCARDO  STEPHENS. 
The  Oruclform  Mark. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
Th*  Affhan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
The  Butcid*  Olub. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maiile.  j  T\j  Violin  Player. 

By  ANTHOr;V   TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Uvr-  Nor.  I  tkarLoroaphe  Family. 
Fran  Frohcanr.  \  The  Land  LeaKueva. 


Tom  SAK'ver  Detectly*. 
PiKliI  nhrad  Wtlaon. 
The  Olldeil  ^ge. 
Prince  and  the  Penrer. 
Life  on  the  MlMxiflBlppl, 
The    Adventurri    of 
Huclileberrv  Finn. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 
Btolen  White  Elephant, 
i  £1.000  0.«  Banknote. 


Hark  Twain  •     Choice 

Work  a. 
Mark   Twain'!  Library 

of  Humour. 
The  Innocenta  Abroad. 
Ronrhlng  It  ;   .nnd  The 

Innocent!  at  Home. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
TheAmerlcan  Claimant. 
Adventur.iTomSawyer 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 

By  C.   C.   FRASER-TYTLER. 
MlitrcM  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Lady  Bell.  1  The  Maodonild  LaM. 

Burlprt  Dlamon<a.  The  Witch  Wife. 

The  Blackball  b\itti.    | 

By  AL\EN  upward. 

The  Queen  againit  Owen  I  The  Prince  of 'BalkUiAa. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion  :  A  KumniRe  of  S|Min. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 
Bom  of  Belial 

By  ATHA  WESTBURY. 
The  UhaUow  of  Bllton  Fembrook. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS. 
An  Easy-i^olnt;  Fellow. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life  and  Rtgimental  Legendi. 
A  Soldier  >  Children. 

By  MARGARET  WYNMAN. 

My  FUitationa. 

By  B.   ZOLA. 

The  Downfall.  The  Fat  and  the  Tbtn. 

The  Dream.  Hli  Excellency. 

Dr.  Faecal,  The  Dram  Skop. 

Money.      I     Leordei.     Rome.        l     Farti. 

By  'Z.  Z.' 
A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 


By  ARTEMUS 

Arttmnt  Ward  Complete. 

By   EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Conlldencet, 

By  MARY  ALBERT. 

Brooke  Flnchley  e  Dauphter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid.  Wife  or  Widowt  |  Valerie  i  Fata, 

Blind  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN 


Po<;t  Svo,  illustraic 
WARD. 


Phillttla. 

Strange  Storlei. 

Babvlon. 

For  Maimle'e  Sak*. 

In  all  iihadei. 

The  EeckonlnR  Hand. 

Tho  Devti's  Die. 

The  Tents  of  Shorn. 

By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT, 


The  Qreat  Taboo. 
Dumare.«q  t  DauRhter. 
Ducheas  (<f  Powyeland. 
Blood  Royal.        tp'ece- 
Ivan    Orcet'i    Uaeter. 
Thn  Sciillywai{. 
Thii  Mortal  OolL 
At  Market  Valua. 


A  boards,  r?.  each 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grant;ey  Orange, 
By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE 

Ready  Money  MorUboy  ,  By  Celiaa  Arbour, 
My  Little  Oirl.  i    _/      .  _ 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 
ThiB  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Oolden  ButlerHy. 
The  Monke  of  Theioma 


Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seemy  Side. 
The  Caae  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar  •  Bay. 
Tbe  Ten  Yeara  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTf-R  BESANT. 


AH   Sorti    and    Condi 

tlona  of  Men. 
The  Capt.%lns  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Torater. 
ttncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

WcllThtn. 
Children  of  Glbeon. 
Herr  Faulua. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom 

Uy  A 
In  tbe  Midat  of  Life. 


To  Cull  Her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  FauI'l. 
The  Holy  Roae. 
Arnjorelof  Lyoneaae. 
B.KathcrineibvTower, 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  (;Hcen 
Biyond  the  Diearai  of 

Avdr'cc. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  LIfp  <k  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zauou- 

Uch. 
FoUyKorriion. 
Llent.  Bamabai, 
Boneit  DkTi*. 


A  Prodlifala  Frogreai. 
Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Lovu  and  Honour. 
John   Ford :    and    Hla 

Helnniate. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron 

Bracelet*. 


AMBROSE  BIERCE. 

of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notei, 


Savage  Life. 

BY  BRi:^ 

Callfomlan  Storiei,       i 
Gabriel  Conroy,  I 

Tho   Luck  of   Soaring  I 

Camp. 
Ao  Uelreu  of  Bed  Dog,  ] 


Chronicle!  of  Mo  man'i 

Land. 

HARTE. 
Flip.  I    Hamja, 

A  Phyllla  of  the  SUrra*. 
A  Waif  of  the  Pieina. 
A  Ward  of  the  OoldM 

Qata. 


«• 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Two.Shilling  tfovzva— continued. 
By  HAROLD  BRYDQES. 
Unclt  Bam  at  Horn*.  - 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


Tbt  Martyrdom  of  1I»- 

dellne. 
The  New  Abelvd. 
Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Llnne. 
Woman  and  the  " 
Rachel  Dene. 


Shadow  ef  the  Sword. 
A  ChUd  of  NaUre. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever, 
FoxgloTe  Manor. 
The  Matter  of  the  UlB*. 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINB. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemiter. 
A  Bon  of  Hagar.  | 

By  Comm'^nder  CAMERON. 
The  Cnilie  of  the  'Black  Prince.' 

By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceiver*  Ever.  |  Jnllet'i  Guardian. 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

The  Adventortl  of  Jonei. 

By  AUSTIN  eLARB. 
For  the  love  of  a  Laii. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVB. 

PanI  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferr  jU  Killed  hii  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Core  of  Booli.  |    The  Red  Sultan. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  BlnUter. 

By  MORT.  &  PRANCES  COLLINS 


Sweet  Anne  Page, 
Tranimicratlon. 
From  Mfdnlght  to  Mid 

night. 
A  Fl(ht  with  Fortone. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
Tou  Play  me  Falee. 
Blacknmtta  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  ]  AfterDark. 

Ho  Name. 

Antonina. 

SaiU. 

Bide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Qaeen  of  Heartl. 

MliiorMre.T 

Vhe  New  Magdalen, 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  l  ..w  and  the  Lady 

The  Vwo  Deitlnlei, 

The  Hannted  HoteL 

A  Kogne'i  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 

Lm.  I  Paul  Foater'e  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Monntalna. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventnrei  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

life 


My  Mtacellanlei. 
The  Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonitone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Mill  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leavei. 
Jezebel!  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science, 
'ISarNol' 
The  Evil  Oenlni, 
Little  Novell. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


A  Family  Llkenen. 
Village  Talei  and  Jungle 

Tragedlei. 
Two  Mai'.eri. 
Mr.  Jervli. 
CVPLES. 


Pretty  Hl»  NeviUe, 
Diana  Barrington, 
•To  Let.' 

A  Bird  of  Pasiage. 
Proper  Frld«. 

By  W 
.  Heart*  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDBT. 

The  EvHngelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DB  MILLB. 
A  Caitle  in  Spain. 

By  J.   LEITH   DERWENT. 
Oar  Lady  of  Teari.        |  Circe'i  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
ttetchei  by  Bsi, 


DONOVAN. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Iniomatlon  &•• 

eeived. 
Tracked  to  DO'>m, 
Link  hv  Link 
Sttiplclon  ArooMd. 
Dark  Deedi. 
Riddlei  Read. 


By  DICK 

The  Han-Hnnter. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Canght  at  Laet  I 
Wanted  t 
Who   Foleontd    Hetty 

Duncan  T 
Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Trlamphs 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDBS. 

A  Point  of  Honour.       |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-BDWARDS. 

Fellda.  I  Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EQQLBSTON. 

Boxy, 

By  O.  MANVILLB  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I  The  Tiger  Lily. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.       |  The  White  Vlrgla. 

FITZGERALD. 


By  PERCY 

Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgottea. 
Polly. 
Fatal  Zero. 


Second  Mrs.  Tiliotson. 
Seventy  ■  live    Brooke 

Street. 
The  Lady  of  Braatom* 

By  P.  PITZQERALD  and  others. 

strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUB. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  e.  FRANCILLON. 


King  or  Knave  T 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 
A  Dog  and  hli  Shadow. 

FREDERIC. 


Olympla. 
One  by  One, 
A  Real  Queen. 
Quee:i  Cophetoa. 

By  HAROLD 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.   I  The  Lawton  Girl 
Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLB  FRBRB. 

Pandarang  Hari. 

By  HAIN  FRISWBLL. 

One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  QARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  QAUL. 

A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray, 

Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  wlU  World  Bay  t 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pattnres  Green. 

Qneen  of  the  Meadow, 

A  Heart's  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  the  Forest 
The  Braes  of  Tarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
By  Mead  and  Streaa. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money, 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Anstin's  Quests.       I  The    Wizard    of    th* 
James  Duke.  |     Mountain. 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLB. 

The  Lost  Heiress,  I  The  Fossicker, 

A  Fair  Colonist.  | 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD 

Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLB. 
A  Hobl*  Woman.  |  NIkanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 
Corlnthla  Marazlon. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Bmeton  s  Bavoo.  |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every  day  Papers. 

By  Lady  DUPFUS  HARDY. 
Fanl  Wynter's  Sacrlllca, 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 

By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Eui. 
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CMATTO  et  WIWDL'S.  in  8L  Wttrtlft'i  Uae.  Loadda,  W.C.  ji 


of  at 


TwO-SRILLtMO  N0V«L8— eOH/»»«<rf. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNS 


Btktrls  RKndolpll. 
!«*•— or  a  Ham*. 
DSTld  FolndaxUr'i  SU- 

apptaranct, 
Xho    Ipactr*    of    tkt 

OaAora. 


earth, 

Kllle*  Qm*«iUa. 

FortoBt  ■  Fool, 

Mill  Oadoaa. 

••baittaa  Itrtao, 

Suit. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Xvaa  t»  JbroB. 

By  a.  A.  HBNTY. 

ftajab  tho  jBgiUr. 

By  HENRY  HERMAN. 

A  LoadiBc  Lad7. 

By  HBADON  HILL. 

Zambra  tA»  DoUcut*. 

By  JOHN  HILU 

TrfaaoB  Ttlony. 

By  Mr*.  CASHBL  HOBY. 

TIM  Lovir  ■  Cr«*d. 

By  Mrs.  aEORQB  HOOPER. 

n*  Bout  of  Raby. 

By  TIQHB  HOPKINS. 

TwUt  Lot*  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNOBRPORD. 


A  If atd«n  all  rorlora. 

In  Daranco  Vilt. 

Marvol. 

A  ll*ntal  Btrocilo. 

A  Medom  Circ*. 


rated  t 


Lady  Vern*r'«  Fllfht 
Tb*  Red  HooM  MyiUir 
Th*  Thra*  OracM 
nnutUfactory  Lovor. 
Lady  Patty. 

By  Mra.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thoraleroft'i  Modal.      I  8*U  Cond*mn*d. 
Tbat  Othtr  Pcrion.        |  Tb*  L*ad*n  Oaikat. 

By  JEAN  INQELOW. 
I  to  bo  Fr**. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 
My  Dtad  B*rr. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

Th*  Darh  Colleen.  |  Qaeen  of  Connaifht. 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Fact*  and  Fiction*. 

By  R.  ASHE  KINO. 

A  SrawB  0am*.  {  Paulon  •  BUT*. 

■  Th*  W*arln(  ot  th*     B*U  Bar/y. 
are«n.'  | 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETItiR. 

Madam*  Ban*  a*n*. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

Tb*  Undiay*. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kamball. 
Th*  World  W*ll  Lo*t. 
Vndar  which  Lordt 
Faiton  Oar*w. 
■  My  Lot*  I  ■ 
Ion*. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY 
•UcoB  Flayc*. 


Th*Atan*m*atof  Loam 

Dunda* 
With  a  8ilk*B  Tbrtad. 
X)b*l  of  tb*  FamUy. 
Bowing  th*  Wind. 
Th*  On*  Too  Maay. 


By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


Camlola. 
Donna  Qulzot*. 
Maid  of  Athen*. 
Tb*  Comet  of  a  StuoB. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  ntamondl. 
MACCOLL. 


D*ar  Ladr  Dl*daln, 
Watrrdal*  Neliihbonr*. 
Mr  Enemy'ji  Danghtar, 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Llnlay  Rochford. 
Milt  ifliao  thro  p*. 

By  HUOH 
Mr.  Btranger'a  Scaled  Packet 

By  QEOROB  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Enow. 

By  AUNBS  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Coiiiln*. 
By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID 
h*  BtU  Ey*.  I  Loat  Koaa. 

By  W,  H.  MALLOCK. 
A  Romance  of  the  HIm-  I  Th*  M*w  R*pubU*. 
tetatk  goatary.  | 


Th*l 


By  FLORENCE  BIARRVAT. 

Op*B  I  Baaama  I  |  A  Ut  rraat  of  Wild  Oat*. 

rilhUBB  th*  Air.  I  Writ,  en  U  Fir*. 

By  J.  MASTBRiVlAN. 

■au-a-dox«D  Danghtan . 

By  BRANDBR  MATTHEWS. 
A  loorot  of  th*  sea. 

By  L.  T.  MBADB. 

A  ioldI*r  of  Fortnn*. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

Th*  Man  who  waa  Oood. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

TOB«h  and  Oo.  |  Mr.  DorlUlon. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathorcourt  Rtctory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Btorlea  Weird  and  Won- 1  From  tha  loiom  of  Ik* 

derfnl.  I     Deep. 

Th*  Dead  Man'*  Secret.  | 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY 


By  the  Oau  of  the  Sea, 
A  Bit  of  Unman  Natnro. 
Flrat  Peraon  Blngolar. 
Bob  Martina  Lltlla «rt 
Tlma'a  Ravengaa. 
A  Waated  Orimo, 
In  Dlraat  PerlL 
Monnt  Deapalr. 


A  Model  Filhar. 

Joaeph'a  Coat. 

Coala  of  Fir*. 

Val  Strang*.  I  Baarti. 

Old  Blaxer  a  Bare. 

Th*  Way  of  tb*  World. 

Cynic  Fortnn*. 

A  Ll{*'a  Atoneraanl 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
Ob*  TraTallar  Retumi.  |  Th*  Blahopa'  BlUo. 
Paal  Jenaa'a  Allat.         | 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  0am*  of  Bluff.  I  A  Bong  of  Slzponco. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
•  Ball  Up  I '  I  Dr.Bernard  St.TtBeeat 

Dy  W.  E.  NORRI5. 
Saint  Anna. 

By  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
Th*  Uaforereen.  |  Cbanc*  T  or  Fate  T 

By  QEOROES  OHNET. 
Dr.  Rameau.  I A  Wolrd  01ft. 

ALaatLora.  | 

By  Mr».  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladlea.  I  Tha  OraaUat  Hatraat  la 

The  Prlmraae  Path.       J     England. 

By   Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phcabea  Fortimea. 

OUIDA. 
I  Two  UtWoodOB  Ihow. 


i. 

\ 


By 

Aeld  In  Bondag*. 

Strathmor*. 

Chandoa. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  CaatUmainc'tftag* 

TrlcotriB. 

Pack. 

Foil*  Farln*. 

A  Dog  of  FlaBdon. 

Paacaral. 

Slffa*. 

PrIncaRi  napiazlao. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Frlrndahlp 


Mothi. 
Blmbl. 
Plplitrello. 
A  Village  Caamano, 
Wanda. 
Othmar 
Freacoea. 
In  MaremmA, 
Ouilderoy. 
Rufflno. 
Syriln. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Oflendera. 
Oulda'a  Wlidom,    Wit, 
and  Pathoa 


By  MARGARET  AQNES  PAUU 

Oontl*  and  Simple. 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  LoTdac*. 

By  EDOAR  A.  POB. 

Th*  Hyitery  of  Marl*  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

The  Romanc*  of  a  Station. 
The  Sonl  of  Oonnteaa  Adriait, 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Ohriitlaa  Chard. 

B.  C.  PRICE. 

I  Mra  Lancioter  ■  RlviL 
I  Gerald. 
HARD  PRVCB. 


By 

Talantlna. 
Th*  For*lfii*r*. 
By   R 


Mia  MaswoU  *  AbaUaaa 


ii         cHATtO  &  WlhlbUd,  III  8t.  M«rtii>'i  Ufie,  Ldfldon,  W.& 


Two-SuiLLiNO  Hovei.s— continued. 
By  JAMBS  PAYN. 

Bcntlnck'i  Tutor.  — 

llDrphT'i  MuUr. 

A  County  Ttmliy, 

At  Her  Mercy. 

CecU'i  Tryit. 

The  Clyff&rdi  of  Clyffe. 

Tlu)  Faster  Brother!. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Beet  of  Hnibuid*. 

Walter'!  Word 

Balvei. 

Fallen  Fortune!. 

Humoroua  Storlei. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  KeildMO*. 

Mirk  Abbey 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof, 

High  Spirit!. 

Carlyon  ■  Year. 

From  Exile. 

Tut  Cash  Only, 

Kit. 

The  Canon'i  Ward. 


The  Talk  of  the  Tom. 

HoUday  Tasks. 

A  Perfect  Treaaure. 

What  He  Coat  Her. 

A  Confidential  Agont, 

Glowworm  Talea. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Bunny  Btoriea. 

Lott  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Woman's  VenKeance. 

The  Family  Bcapegraoe, 

OnrendoUne's  Harvest. 

Like  Father.  Uke  Bon. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  bat  Won. 

Less  Black  than  W«'M 
Painted. 

Bom*  Private  TIewi. 

>  SrajH  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Hyetuy  of  'Air- 
bridge. 

The  Word  and  tb*  V 

A  Prince  of  the  BI.k 

A  Trying  Patient. 


By  CHARLES  READB. 

It  la  Never  Too  Late  to    A  Terrible  Temptation. 


Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

HordCaah. 

Blngleheartand  Donblo- 

face. 
Oood  Storlei  of  Man  and 

other  Animals. 
Peg  WofBngton. 
Orlffith  Oaunt. 
A  Periloua  Secret. 
A  Simpleton. 
Readiana. 
A  Woman-Hater. 

H.  RIDDELL. 

The  Uninhabited  Honse. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Gardens. 
The  Run's  Curie. 
Idle  Tales. 


Mend. 
Christie  Johnaton*. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put    YouraeU   In    Hli 

Place 
Love  Me   Little,  Lov* 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloiater  and    the 

Hearth. 
The    Coarse   of    Trne 

Love. 
The  Jilt. 
The  Antoblograpby  of 

a  Thief. 

By  Mr5.  J. 

Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 
Her  Motlier  a  Darling, 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Qardeu  Faity. 

By  AMELIB  RIVES. 

Sarbara  Derlng. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.      |  The  Hands  of  Justio*. 

By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  |  Schools  and  Scholan. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Swertheart. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 
Round^he  Galley  Fire.      The  Romance  of  Jenny 


Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Loulae. 

Alone  onWideWida  Sra. 

The   Good   Ship    'Mo- 
hock.' 

The  Phantom  Death. 
RUSSELL. 


OntheFo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 
The  Mystery  of  the 
■  Ocean  Star.' 

By  DORA 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 

By  OEORQH  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
OasUght  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.  I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers.        I 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  HerryweaUier.      I  Sebastian 
The  High  Blills.  Margaret    and   Eliza- 

Heart  Salvage.  I      beth. 

By  qEORQB__R^  SIMS. 


The  Btng  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs, 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Lift. 
Tlnkletop's  Crime. 


My  Two  Wives. 

Zeph. 

Memoirs  ot  a  Landlady. 

Scenes  from  the  Show, 

The  10  Oommandmenta. 

Dafonat  Abroad. 


By  J 
cf  In 


By  HAWLBY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licenee. 
The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIOHT. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron 

Dylie. 
The  Golden  Roop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By  Devious  Wajrs. 

By  ALAN 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St. Benedict'! 


Back  to  Life. 

The  LondwaterZra(«dy. 

Burgs'!  Romance. 

Qnlttanoe  in  Pali. 

A  Boilmnd  from  tli*  8*» 
ST.  AUBV1«(. 
I  To  Hi!  Own  Master. 

Qroliard  Damerel. 
I  In  tba  rao*  oftlieWM'Id. 


A  Matcf  In  th»  Diixk. 


By  R.  A.  STBRNDALB. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STBVBNSON. 

Hew  Arabian  Nighta. 

By  BBRTHA  THOMAS. 

°'  '■islda.  I  The  Vioiin-Player. 

< ".  Maisi*.  I 

V  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

.  M  the  Marines.    |  Old  Stories  Retold. 

Bv  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPB. 

Die'  >und  Cut  Diamond. 

By  P.  ELEANOR  TROILOPflT 

Like   Sliipi    upon  the  I  Anne  Furness. 
Sea.  I  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 
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F,  an  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay.         , 
Kept  in  the  Dark 
Jolin  Caldigate. 
The  Way  We  Live  Row, 


The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  American  Senator. 
Mr.     Bcarborongli'! 

Family. 
OoldenLion  of  Qranpor* 


By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDQB. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By   iVAN  TUROnNIEFP,  &c 

Stories  from  Foreign  Noveliita. 

By  MARK  TWAIN 


A  Pleaanre  Xrip  on  the 

Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
MarkTwaln  s  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad 
Stolen  White  EIruhsnt. 

By  c.    .  :p.\ser-tytler. 
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The  Bt  ide  •  :  A«> 
Burled  L'lv     .    ;. 
St.  Mu:i   V,      -.    . 
Lady  Be.' 
Nobleaae  Obli^j, 
Dlaappeared.  ' 

By  AL  .^^'     JPWARD. 
The  Queen  agalnal  0»  -u.  i  j^rince  of  Balklstan. 
'God  Save  the  Queen  1' 

By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS 
WASSKRMANN. 

The  Marqnia  of  Carabas. 

By  WILLIAM  Wi.   TALL. 
Trust  Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legend*. 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  ?'.  'aenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
Ton         liahman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Lady  WOOD. 
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!A  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

ire    '^  ;  or  I.ove  .ind  Thenlogy. 

Ly  BUMUND  YATBS. 

The  Forlorn  Hop*.         1  Castaway. 
Land  at  Last.  I 

By  I.  ZANQWILL. 

abetto  Tragedies, 
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